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Tue MAnirest CONTENT OF DREAMS: A CHALLENGE 
TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 


By DOROTHY EGGAN 


ARDNER MURPHY, ina discussion of the dreamer, has said that the 

neglect of dreams is one of the greatest instances of myopia in modern psy- 
chology.' Anthropology, although to a large extent similarly afflicted, may at 
least point to the extenuating circumstance of its preoccupation with a con- 
cept of culture which, until the last few decades—and with a few notable ex- 
ceptions—was intentionally restricted to exclude material pertaining to the 
individual as such. In recent years, however, there has occurred a re-examina- 
tion and amplification? of the culture-concept, and an extension of anthro- 
pological investigation to include the study of personality factors. 

This trend, which has moved rapidly toward a fixed mutation of the con- 
cepts of personality and culture, is variously considered as a vitalization of 
anthropological research, a fad, or a betrayal of the fundamental precepts of 
anthropology. But while few would deny the present somewhat clumsy prod- 
uct® of this mutation, it seems well to remember that science, no less than 
other manifestations of culture, tends to move in a somewhat crab-wise 
fashion; and further to bear in mind that the correction of any defect in vision 
can contribute materially to precise perception. 

Unfortunately, however, in addition to the myopia which Murphy recog- 
nizes with regard to dreams, one finds a quality of stubborn naiveté concerning 


1 Murphy, 1947, p. 416. 

2 To list but a few from among the many examples: Hallowell, 1951, p.10, points out that “a 
living, functioning culture is not, existentially, dependent upon a group of interacting individuals, 
but upon the manner in which these individuals are psychologically structured;” Herskovits, 
1948, p. 43, makes the following statement: “The concept of enculturation affords us a tool to 
bridge the gap between culture as a thing that exists by and of itself, and culture as the total 
behavior of the individuals through whom it is manifest;” Kluckhohn and Murray, 1948, as- 
sembled a sampling of current “personality in culture” thinking around their conceptualizations 
of the functions of personality, and the determinants of personality; Linton, 1945, p. xiv, states 
that “the Anthropologists’ studies of culture process and culture integration have now reached 
a point where further progress necessitates the use of the findings of Personality Psychology;” 
and Margaret Mead employs psychological theories throughout her published work. 

3 Lindesmith and Strauss, 1950. 
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their study in a surprising number of scholars, who usually introduce their ar- 
gument with the statement ‘‘J never dream.” Since, then, it is frequently an 
investigator’s first task to convince an informant that he does, indeed, dream, 
and later to convince his colleagues that dreams are admissible as scientific 
data, it seems pertinent to recapitulate briefly some of the evidence which is 
a foundation for quite generally accepted theories concerning the structure 
and function of dreams. 

This problem of the universality of dreaming is admittedly an important 
one if dreams are to have wide use in scientific documents, and it should be 
considered in connection with the widely held hypothesis that dreams are the 
guardian of sleep. For, if the structure of dreams is such that they can be uni- 
versal, and the postulate that dreams aid the universal phenomenon of sleep is 
shown to be valid, then it is highly probable that all people dream.‘ 

In his discussion of the part played by the striped muscles in the control of 
thought, Murphy speaks of hypnotized subjects® and states, “To relax locally 
or generally involves the cessation of certain types of control and the liberation 
of others, particularly those organized around images. It is for this reason that 
daydreams are rich, and night dreams richer still, and that psychoanalytic 
method has depended upon the subject’s reclining on a couch so as to set free 
the inner, especially the cortical, tension systems and remove them from the 
coercive control of the skeletal musculature.’’* This relaxation of muscular 
control which frees energy for utilization in other ways reaches its extreme 
form under hypnosis, hypnotic drugs, and under what we may reasonably 
call the self-hypnotic quality of the will to sleep. If the energy thus freed could 
be turned off as suddenly and completely as that represented by an electric 
switch, we might indeed have a sleep so uniformly deep that mental activity 
would be unlikely. But a mental energy switch is neither possible nor desirable, 
for any organism must maintain enough contact with the external world to be 
aware of impending danger.’ 

It follows, then, that when “reflective energy”’ is liberated by a deliberate 
attempt to withdraw from outside stimuli into the oblivion of sleep, it usually 
turns inward. Even in the drowsy prologue to falling asleep the average indi- 
vidual faces himself more honestly in the light of his successes, failures, prob- 
lems, joys and fears than he does at any other time. Thus the liberated energy 
frequently becomes a threat to the state which liberated it, for few human be- 
ings are pleased either with the demands a society makes upon them or with 


‘It is not intended to imply that all people dream constantly during sleep. Rather, it is sug- 
gested that the evidence indicates the universality of the phenomenon of dreaming, which in turn 
is undoubtedly modified by the depth of sleep and idiosyncratic factors in personality. 

5 For a discussion of the experimental production of dreams under hypnosis, see Klein, 1930. 

® Murphy, 1947, p. 400. Italics mine. 

7See Rivers, 1925, pp. 181-188, for an interesting discussion of the biological function of 
dreams. 
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their own performance in regard to these demands. The need and will to sleep 
are strong, but so is the current of affectivity in man’s inner life. When the two 
get too far out of balance, the self-hypnotic will to sleep is overpowered, re- 
sulting in insomnia. When the two are resolved sufficiently by waking per- 
formance, or by dreams or both, we sleep. And the indications from the dream 
data we have collected are that they are more frequently resolved in dreams, at 
least temporarily, than in waking performance.*® 

In this connection it should be noted that Dr. Thomas French has ampli- 
fied the classical Freudian theory of wish-fulfillment in dreams, by adding the 
postulate that the dream is also under pressure to recognize disturbing reali- 
ties. Thus, not only do the id and super-ego function in dreams, but the ego as 
well, at least to the extent that it attempts during sleep to find solutions for 
its waking problems. Dr. French characterizes the activity of the unconscious 
as an interaction between repetition-compulsion*’—the tendency to revive and 
relive traumatic experiences—and wish-fulfilling tendencies.’ He further sug- 
gests that sleep, itself, by mobilizing fatigue as a substitute for pain, absorbs 
both physical and psychic unease to a degree roughly proportional to its depth. 

In dreams, then, a subject can deal with a situation somewhat in terms of 
his own interpretation of it—as if he were playing chess with himself. This is 
partly because he is largely relieved of external stimuli during sleep and partly 
because, with the relaxation of muscular control—whether by drugs or by 
sleep—comes a relaxation of the quality which Freud has called censorship. 
This censorship obviously is applied not only to our actions but to our thoughts 
as well, and is built up so gradually by cultural pressures that much of it is 
dictated without conscious control. Small wonder, then, that with this reduc- 
tion of stress, both physical and mental, there occurs a sort of “bubbling up” 
of emotional charges which are more or less controlled in waking life. These 
seize upon the released image energy, and together, they create a new inner 
world where the lines between courage and cowardice, love and hate, success 
and failure, are happily blurred and the dullest individual can become a bold 
adventurer. If at any time this combined image and emotional energy becomes 
stronger than the will and need to sleep, an individual awakes; perhaps in 
great discomfort, remembering vivid snatches of a nightmare, perhaps ex- 
cited over pleasant or amusing fragments, or perhaps only vaguely aware that 
he has dreamed. But even more probably—and particularly so in a comfort- 


§ French, 1952, p. 58, suggests that the wish-fulfilling illusion in a dream diminishes the pres 
sure of the disturbing need for motor discharge. 

® Freud, 1939, Part III, Section I, later modified his conception of the pleasure principle and 
postulated an instinctive tendency to revive traumatic experiences which he characterized as 
“repetition-compulsion”’. See also a discussion by Horney, 1939, pp. 135-137, and Alexander, 
1948, pp. 38-41. 

10 French, 1937 (b), p. 69 
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ably adjusted or nonintrospective individual—he awakens only when morning 
comes and is thus convinced that he never dreams; convinced, at least, until 
he becomes really interested in trying to discover whether he actually does. 

Even then, however, he will not remember everything, for the need of an 
individual to feel that he is responding in a culturally approved manner is 
usually stronger than this restless image and emotional energy combined. A 
mechanism which purposefully and cunningly allows him to be more or less 
at peace with himself during this period when his energies are not turned out- 
ward in the performance of daily activities, and, in addition, allows him to sleep 
through revelations which his culturally constructed “soul” cannot face com- 
fortably, does not easily surrender its protective function during waking hours. 

Automatic physiological protective and regenerative mechanisms during 
sleep are accepted facts, and there is also much evidence which indicates that 
emotional release through fantasy at night frequently enables an individual to 
live with himself more easily through the day, as for instance the coward whose 
dreams constantly make of him a hero. Consequently we find the protective 
device of mild amnesia or waking censorship in the form of defective memory, so 
that the recorded manifest content of any one dream rarely gives a clear pic- 
ture. 

Consider, for instance, the following dream in which a Hopi Indian 
dreamer" goes hunting with some white men and secures several deer. He takes 
a load of venison to a clan relative who is an old war chief in another village. 
The people there are very grateful for the rare delicacy. The old chief invites 
the dreamer to replace a man, now ill, who was to lead a religious dance. After 
the dance the dreamer is highly praised for his performance by three men: 
(1) the old war chief, (2) the sick dance leader and (3) the leader’s brother. 
While this is going on, a runner tells these men that the village is about to be 
destroyed by enemies. The three men are in a panic and begin to cry, but the 
dreamer swallows the lump in his own throat and, rebuking their cowardice, 
says, “I’m only a common man but J can stand on my feet and fight. Stand on 
your feet and fight like men. I was kinda mad when I made this speech to my 
men.” The dreamer wakes from this dream sweating and says it wasn’t a very 
good dream. Nor was it, but it would have been far worse if his waking mind 
had remembered the dream thoughts which had helped to construct the dream. 

The facts are these: some thirty years before this dream occurred, the 


1 Dreams cited in this paper are taken from a collection of Hopi Indian dreams which was 
begun by the writer in 1939 in connection with an investigation of social and cultural change by 
F. Eggan. The data now consist of more than 600 dreams obtained from twenty informants in 
five villages, and a varying amount of dreamers’ associations with these, together with information 
on the “meaning” of dreams and of symbols appearing in them. Included also are brief life history 
summaries, and other personal documents such as letters. In addition Leo W. Simmons, and 
Mischa Titiev have generously contributed unpublished material to the collection. 
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dreamer was a candidate for tribal initiation into manhood. He was afraid of 
this initiation, and the old war chief of this dream was prominent among those 
who forced him into it. One requirement for tribal initiation was the killing of 
a large number of rabbits. Being an incredibly poor hunter the dreamer failed 
to get even one rabbit after hunting for two days. The sick dance leader whom 
he replaced in this dream and the leader’s brother—who with the war chief 
became three incompetent cowards in this dream thirly years later—patted the 
neophyte on the back in a condescending manner and offered to hunt for him. 
They secured forty rabbits for him in one day, which allowed the initiation to 
proceed. 

The entire dream handles this old hurt in a healing manner: the dreamer 
hunts with white men which gives him status in his own eyes; he returns quan- 
tities of venison for the lowly rabbits of his boyhood; and he angrily shames the 
cowardice of all three men who contributed to his former humiliation. But, 
even so, the dream was not as effective as it needed to be, and the dreamer 
awakened in sweating discomfort. The discomfort became vague, however, 
when he was thoroughly awake; his associations evaded the painful memories,” 
and dwelt instead on the pleasant qualities of the dream. He commented with 
a smile that these people were very proud of him in the dream. In this dream, 
as is often the case, the protective mechanism of mild amnesia enables the in- 
dividual, when awake, to evade for a time at least the inner stresses which arose 
out of unpleasant experiences, and to a certain extent to accept instead what- 
ever comfort their reworking is able to give him.” 

When using dreams as data there is sometimes a temptation to find a way 
around the interpretative problems presented by amnesic censorship by seizing 
upon one or two elements in the dream and calling the dream “interpreted” 
when the meaning of equivalent Freudian symbols has been assigned to it. Ex- 
amples of this oversimplified procedure, in which material is often of necessity 
so greatly abridged that it seems virtually meaningless to the reader, is then 
used by other scientists as an argument against the use of dreams, since it 
seems obviously to be not only questionable science but questionable sense. 

Here four points may be made regarding an equation-like symbolic inter- 
pretation of dreams. First of all, such use of symbolic interpretation of dream 
elements reveals an investigator who makes the unproductive assumption that 

'2 The writer was aware of the incidents which had occurred in the dreamer’s youth; they are 
also recorded in Simmons, 1942, p. 157. An attempt was made at all times, however, to protect 
the informant by avoiding associations which there was reason to believe might involve dangerous 
emotional charges. 

3 French, 1937 (b), p. 73, states: “Since I have been interested in the evidences of the per 
sistence of the reality testing function in dreams, I have been constantly struck by the frequency 
with which the dreams end by consolations drawn from actual facts in real life.’”” Devereaux, 151, 
also demonstrates the use of dreams as a defense mechanism by a Plains Indian. 
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the scientific investigation of a given phenomenon, in this case dream sym- 
bolism, is concluded. Secondly, it denies, by implication, the possibilities in 
this connection of the powerful shaping force of cultural pressures which, as 
we all know, deal with every known experience and emotion in radically dif- 
ferent ways in different cultures. Yet unless one accepts the postulate of a 
racial memory which is more powerful than individual experiences, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the problems in the field of dream symbolism can be considered 
completely solved. In the third place, the interpretation of dream elements by 
a rigid system of symbolism indicates an inadequate understanding of Freu- 
dian psychology and of Freud’s own complex theories of dreams. Freud himself 
has said that dreams “‘often possess many and varied meanings; so that, as in 
Chinese script, only the context can furnish the correct meaning,’ or again, 
in discussing the importance of symbols, “‘I must expressly warn the investi- 
gator against overestimating the importance of symbols in the interpretation 
of dreams, restricting the work of translation to the translation of symbols, and 
neglecting the technique of utilizing the associations of the dreamer. The two 
techniques of dream interpretation must supplement one another; practically, 
however, as well as theoretically, precedence is retained by the latter process, 
which assigns the final significance to the utterances of the dreamer, while the 
symbol translation which we undertake plays an auxiliary part.’ Finally, and 
perhaps most serious at this stage in the growth of the personality-culture mu- 
tation, it limits the use of dreams by social scientists to those few individuals 
who have been able to acquire even a modicum of competence in the applica- 
tion of psychoanalytic principles. This in turn has diverted attention from the 
possibility of devising methods for the use of manifest-level dream content to 
further social scientific ends.'* 

From among the many examples in our material which illustrate the in- 
adequacy of oversimplified symbolic interpretation, per se, a few illustrations 
can be given: A female informant, age 27, is an acculturated individual, ex- 
tremely anxious both in dreams and waking performance. Her dreams are short 
and more heavily symbolized at the manifest level than are most Hopi dreams. 
An item frequently found in her dreams is a dark, canyon- or box-like passage. 
Dreams in which this element is found are usually classified by her as ‘“‘bad”’ 
dreams. An obvious interpretation of this element might be made as a womb 
symbol, associated with sexual anxiety. But we must also consider the fact 

4 Freud, 1938, p. 371. 

8 Tbid., p. 375. Italics mine. French, 1952, p. 92, also points out that the “Uncritical use of 
such [universal] symbol interpretation can lead to very untrustworthy conclusions.” 

‘6 Tt is admitted that many dreams in some cultures are so heavily symbolized that the mani- 
fest content is largely useless. But there still remains a potential vast body of dream material 


which is useful at the manifest level, even if its use is limited for the present to those cultures 
which emphasize dreaming. and in which dreams are therefore remembered and manipulated. 
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that this woman lived for a time at the Grand Canyon where she was con- 
stantly and quite properly afraid that her small, active son would fall into it. 
Moreover, in discussing one of these canyon dreams she suddenly interrupted 
herself to say, “‘I don’t know why I think of this now, but did I ever tell you 
how I used to hate those trips to Mishongnovi with my mother? I rode on her 
back all the way. My mother would be crying because she hated to go there 
and she always stopped in that dark entrance to the plasa to dry her eyes. I 
hated that most. She cried harder when she stopped there and I didn’t know 
why and J was afraid of dark places after that.’’ The informant herself cried 
quietly for several minutes, and then asked to be reminded of what we had 
been talking about before what she considered a digression from our conversa- 
tion. 

The canyon-desiccated country in which she lives, her experiences at the 
Grand Canyon, and the painful association of a specific dark passage with a 
troubled mother whom she adored—all of these do not rule out other connec- 
tions in her dream thoughts, of course. On the contrary, an intimate knowledge 
of the dreamer and her mother—and particularly of the dreamer’s intense 
identification with her mother—plus other associative material, shows many 
connections, part of them undoubtedly sexual. But had a blind symbolic ex- 
planation been given to ‘“‘canyon-like passages,” without reference to geogra- 
phic and cultural background, and to dreamer associations, a wealth of ma- 
terial too complicated for this brief discussion would have been missed. On the 
cultural side, inter-village connections and relations were clarified; and on the 
personal, two women’s attitudes toward a group of paternal relatives were 
eventually understood. 

In another case a grandmother dreamed of snowdrifts in her front yard, 
and of the beauty of white chickens in a snowfilled evergreen forest. She found 
a pile of eggs and was carrying them home in her apron to boil for her grand- 
children; she slipped again and again as she tried to climb the snowdrifts. Then 
she saw wood stacked near her house. She went to the spring after water and 
was frightened by a groaning noise coming from a figure approaching the 
spring. She felt frozen to the ground, and awoke screaming in terror. Here we 
find a number of Freudian symbols. In addition, however, we have the 
dreamer’s discussion of the dream: “It was a bad dream except for the snow, 
the chickens and the eggs. But lots of snow means moisture for our crops, and 
I have wanted chickens for a long time so that at Kachina dances I could give 
my grandchildren presents of hard boiled eggs like other children get. I was 
out of wood at the time of this dream and worried about getting some. I won- 
der why things have to be so hard in a dream. You climb and climb and slip 
and slip and never get anywhere. That groaning figure was Masau’u. That’s 
what scared me awake.” 

The dreamer had no more to say of the dream itself without questions from 
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the recorder, so she was asked for word associations with evergreen trees. She 
promptly said “crops” and that led to associations with the word ‘‘crops’”’ 
which, in this arid country, are an ever present concern. When asked why ever- 
green trees made her think of crops, her reply was that these trees grew only 
where there was plenty of rain and rain means good corn. Other relevant facts 
which she brought up that afternoon were these: she is a Snow Clan woman 
and the word had sacred connotations to her, among them that of heavy re- 
sponsibility, since she has onerous ceremonial duties in her clan. She spoke of 
her diminishing strength and of her concern over passing these duties on to a 
frail daughter whom she had recently advised to refuse them.'” She was glad, 
she said, that this daughter did not have to go up and down a slippery, snow- 
packed trail to bring water for their household as she herself was forced to do. 
As for Masau’u, the Hopi god of Fire and Death, who guards the villages, this 
terrifying creature is a frequent uncomfortable visitor in Hopi day and night 
dreams. He constitutes a cultural item which seems to symbolize ambivalent 
atittudes toward the gods, and which, in adult life seems to be a focus for their 
rejected childhood fear of Giant Kachinas and possibly their ever-present 
adult fear of witchcraft. He is, of course, the perfect Freudian symbol for a 
primal father, but in this case Masau’u may also represent a former husband 
who did not provide such luxuries as wood, chickens and eggs for his family. 
At no time, however, was the dreamer afraid of this husband—she was merely 
disgusted with and angry at him. 

In another dream a man has some teeth pulled. Does he have a castration 
complex? This is quite possible, since he had a traumatic castration shock as 
a child, and now finds the castration of animals a difficult task. But he is also 
known to be a physical coward. He comments that the dream ‘‘means bad”’ be- 
cause the doctor has been telling him that his knee is lame because of two ul- 
cerated teeth, and this is “nonsense talk,’’ because how could his teeth make 
his knee hurt? The doctor must be after him, though, he says, or he wouldn’t 
have this dream; and he ends by asking whether the recorder ever had a tooth 
pulled, and did it hurt? Again the deeper level'* of dream work is mot ruled out 


17 The dreamer’s love for her daughter was in sharp conflict here with basic Hopi sanctions, 
and she was acutely unhappy over the hard choice. 

18 Tt must be emphasized that Freudian symbolic interpretation as such is not being attacked 
here. On the contrary, it is clear that there must be powerful clinical evidence to support postu- 
lates so widely accepted by analysts. The experience of psychoanalysis, however, is an intensely 
specialized segment of experience, even for a normal individual. In it, he is directed to turn his 
thoughts inward and backward toward his earliest memories, in contradistinction to society’s 
normal requirement that thoughts be turned outward and forward. Furthermore, in the analytic 
situation, the phenomenon of transference—the patient’s tendency to transfer to the analyst 
ambivalent emotions felt for individuals in his past—must be used to manipulate the patient’s 
emotional reactions (see reaction-formations, Freud, 1938, p. 584; pp. 625-626) into useful sub- 
limations. It is difficult in this situation, as in the experimental examination of dreams under 
hypnosis, to rule out the possibility of some degree of suggestion, and thus of uniformity. 
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by the obvious immediate concern. It is merely emphasized that in this simple 
dream, as is often the case, the dreamer’s discomfort called attention to a 
reality situation in the manifest content of the dream. 

But in any case, symbolism in dreams indicates repression, and many drives 
which are repressed in one society are blatantly exercised in another; and the 
process which unravels threads leading from the manifest level in dreams, 
through the dream work into the area of unconscious thought is a lengthy 
and complicated undertaking beyond both the scope and training of most 
social scientists. Moreover, the risk to individual informants can be very 
grave’ if this process is attempted by inadequately trained investigators, 
since partially resolved repressed conflicts can thereby become seriously acti- 
vated. 

If, then, the assumption is justified that dreams are a probable universal 
form of mental activity, at once idiosyncratic and culturally molded, there fol- 
lows the inevitable conclusion that their communication is a challenge to the 
social scientist as well as the therapist. And since both scientific mandates 
and the informant’s welfare indicate the necessity of devising methods by 
which this communication may be made more intelligible at the manifest level, 
it is suggested that any experimental approach to this problem is useful, even 
though it must be considered tentative. 

A first requisite for even an experimental approach, however, is the collec- 
tion of a sizeable body of dreams from widely divergent areas, in a fully an- 
notated cultural setting, and with enough dreamer associations so that the 
manifest content of the dream is amplified. This is obviously a lengthy task, 
involving contributions from many anthropologists as well as constructive 
criticism from the psychiatric and psychological sciences, before hypotheses 
can be formulated and progress made in the standardization of methods for 
the use of manifest level dream content. Since the issue then arises as to whether 
these contributions must be regarded as a form of anthropological “‘social se- 
curity,” useful solely in the distant future, the following paragraphs indicate a 
few of the rewarding immediate by-products from a collection of dreams. 

The question of rapport, for instance, is always present when one individual 
wants information from others. There are obviously many ways of achieving 
satisfactory relations, but the discussion of dreams is one of the most expedient. 
We have a plethora of evidence that dreams have been of great interest to man 
since he first began to record his thoughts in written form. And modern man is 
no exception. Even the scholar who insists that he seldom, if ever, dreams, in- 
variably follows this assertion with the recitation of a dream or two which is 
said to be an exception. This satisfies his dual need to talk about himself, in 
what he assumes is a safely cryptic manner, and to reinforce—by the efficient 


19 It must also be noted that the publication of such intimate data as that revealed by 
dreams becomes a serious problem influenced by ethical obligations to one’s informants. 
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psychological mechanism of demonstrating their absurdity—the ego’s deter- 
mined denial of fragmentary challenges from its inner world. The nonliterate 
shares this interest and these needs, and he is, in adidtion, frequently exceed- 
ingly dream conscious, both as a result of cultural conditioning and through 
personal manipulation of dreams. Moreover, a survey which attempts to dis- 
cover the dream lore common to a group—the meaning which they have as- 
signed to certain definite elements which appear in dreams—is an essential 
background for a dream collection. In a society which considers dreams to be 
of special importance, these data, as well as individual dreams, are more easily 
acquired. In any case, before the table of dream ‘“‘meanings”’ is complete, the 
recorder will have many friends who are increasingly aware of their own 
dreams and happy to talk about them, and incidentally willing to talk about al- 
most anything else in which the recorder is interested. 

This brings us to the subject of cultural as well as personality rewards. 
Dreams, and related materials, if collected on a wide enough scale, regularly 
furnish valuable cultural leads, both in the manifest content of the dreams 
themselves, and with regard to topics introduced by the informant while 
discussing specific dreams. In the frequency and context of dreams concerned 
with religious and ceremonial elements, a clearer picture of the significance of 
certain culture patterns is frequently obtained, as for instance the exchange of 
intervillage dance teams, or the function of various gods in the tribal cosmos. 
In fact, where ceremonial rites are secret, and conscientious informants refuse 
to discuss them with an investigator, the wedge afforded by a discussion of in- 
dividual dreams frequently uncovers material which can be had in no other 
way. And though an investigator is not justified in publishing information ob- 
tained against the known wishes of the informant, this does not alter the fact 
that difficult information, secured through the discussion of dreams, affords a 
deeper understanding of culturally conditioned affects, particularly as re- 
gards the disharmony between the culiural ideal and the functional facts of a 
culture. 

Among the cultural problems where an oblique approach can frequently 
discover information which might otherwise be overlooked are those connected 
with culture change. The problems of acculturation must, of course, be ap- 
proached in many ways. But it is possible to conduct a very thorough exami- 
nation of observable manifestations in culture change, such as borrowed tech- 
niques, property inheritance, missionary church membership, and school at- 
tendance, and to record changes in marriage customs, kinship patterns and the 
less esoteric religious rites, and in the end to find oneself dissatisfied with an 
analysis which, lacking vitality and depth, fails to reveal significant aspects of 
culture change. 

The fact is that individuals in the process of adapting to intruding influ- 
ences can seldom give very accurate direct information regarding the depth of 
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such penetration, either with respect to themselves or to the tribe as a whole. 
There is a distinct lag between the modification of an “‘ideal’’ culture construct 
and the society’s conscious acceptance of the reality situation. Thus, among 
the Hopi, the strength of tribal attitudes toward cooperative obligations to the 
tribe, frequently masked by surface changes, is well illustrated in dreams, as is 
also the superficiality of Hopi conversion to Christianity. A survey may show 
that 30% of a village is Christian in that they attend a missionary church; but 
their dreams indicate that the majority of the old Hopi who list themselves as 
Christian have as much respect for Masau’u, and many other Hopi deities, as 
they ever had. 

These people sometimes come back from college to bow to the will of the 
old grandmother who is the head of their clan. One such woman, an excellent 
pianist, who lists among her possessions a piano, a refrigerator, and a washing 
machine, notes in an interview that she belongs to a church in Los Angeles 
where she lives most of the year. But may we judge accurately by these things 
the degree of this woman’s acculturation when she says, in associations to a 
dream, “Oh, I’m going to leave my husband [in spite of the piano and washing 
machine] because I have my girl baby at last and don’t need him any more. 
They [the clan] have given me my fields and my brothers will plant for me.” 

We have previously considered dreams as a probable universal form of 
mental activity, and have outlined some of the useful by-products which ac- 
crue from the inclusion of a collection of dreams with other field materials. 
We shall now review briefly the unique configuration of the phenomenon of 
dreaming, and examine a possible approach to the use of manifest dream con- 
tent which is suggested by this configuration. 

To paraphrase a statement by Herskovits”’ regarding the relation between 
cultural forms and processes: dream forms are the expression of unique Se- 
quences of personal events, perceived through a cultural screen, but they are the 
result of underlying processes that represent constants in human experience. As 
such, they may be expected to reveal, particularly in a relatively homogeneous 
society, not only constants in human experience, but somewhat consistent 
affectual responses, by members of such a society, to the cultural manipulation 
of these experiences. The form a dream takes, then, is a very personal arrange- 
ment of affectual events, but it is limited by the dreamer’s perception of his 
universe, and both the form and the processes underlying dream and reality 
experiences—as well as the verbalizations regarding these—are sharply shaped 
in practice, and subsequently as definitely defined, by cultural perception of 
them. It seems quite possible, for instance, that individuals in a society where 
infants are pushed and shaken from a squatting mother might, at an uncon- 
scious level, symbolize birth quite differently from those born on a comfortable 


2 Herskovits, 1948, p. 619. 
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bed, the whole process being aided by relaxing drugs and gentled in every con- 
ceivable way. For although birth is a “constant” in human experience, the 
cultural manipulation of the “‘process’’ among the Hopi would seem to increase 
the fatigue and discomfort for both mother and child, something western cul- 
ture minimizes. However, this process, as culturally directed by the Hopi, is 
perceived by them to be entirely compatible with the safety of both mother 
and infant; but seen through the observer’s ‘‘cultural screen,” it is perceived as 
being exceedingly precarious for both, and will be so verbalized both in dreams 
and waking thought. Furthermore, the Hopi regard certain western birth 
customs with fear and distaste. Certainly, too, a cannibalistic feast—either in 
reality or dream—would be perceived quite differently by a university profes- 
sor and a cannibal, though the practice of cannibalism, particularly as a ritual 
where the vital organs of an enemy are eaten for magical power, and the covert 
ambitious drives of a college professor, may originate in the same level of the 
unconscious. 

Thus dreams and the elaborations introduced into the recital of them, an 
integral part of the dreamer’s associations with the dream,” are all facets of a 
projective process in which the dreamer responds to his own mind’s images of 
his culturally oriented world as it is, or as he wishes or fears it to be. The con- 
sistency with which any individual responds to these inner images is very 
marked, so that among recorded Hopi dreams, individual patterns of dream- 
ing are discernible, in spite of a high degree of cultural uniformity both in the 
dreams and in the society. 

We will touch but briefly on the tendency of dreams to concern themselves 
with different arrangements of the same theme over a period of months or 
years, each dream illuminating elements in another until an entire picture is 
clear.” One such series, in which a number of individuals were manipulated 
puppet-wise by the dreamer over a period of five years, is illustrated by the 
materials of a previous paper on this subject.” The dreamer is not adept at 
such manipulation in waking hours, and the dreams finally made clear, among 
other things, an amazing and unHopi-like fragment of behavior that had con- 


2! Among the Hopi, for instance, where the quality of humility is highly institutionalized, 
there are few opportunities for a properly modest individual to become, for a time, the center of 
interest. But in this Hopi world, where recreation facilities are non-existent in the external en- 
vironment, the raconteur finds the process of “free association” in the recital of his dreams a 
distinct social advantage. 

2 Freud, 1938, pp. 477-479, states that dreams of former years are often more easily inter 
preted than recent ones. French, 1937 (a), p. 45, suggests that “every distortion of reality [in 
dreams] in the direction of wish-fulfillment will be followed by a compensatory tendency to cor- 
rect the distortion in subsequent material.” See also Alexander, 1925, pp. 446-52, on dreams in 
pairs and series. 

% Eggan, D., 1949. 
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tinued for years. The series clarified the dreamer’s relations with a number of 
people; but it did more than that: it emphasized the attitudes of his society 
toward hospitality, pointed up the ways in which the exchange of Kachina 
dancers contribute to inter-village harmony, and gave other interesting infor- 
mation on Kachina dances. It also illustrated well the force of a cultural tri- 
bal sanction that a man’s sister is more sacred to his friend than his wife, in 
spite of American schooling and YMCA influence. 

This tendency for dreams to work on recurrent problems is one of the most 
significant and revealing characteristics of an individual’s dream life, and is 
extremely useful methodologically in the utilization of dreams both in personal 
and cultural context. These repeated themes, or dreams, not only call attention 
to areas of tension in the personality of the subject, but to cultural stresses and 
cultural supports in a society, as where the tensions are mitigated by the exag- 
geration of a cultural concept such as a “‘guardian spirit,” 
are condemned by cultural sanctions. 


or personal drives 


However, dreams, even at the manifest level, are exceedingly complex, and 
if they are to be used in numbers adequate for the eventual formulation of hy- 
potheses of value in the social sciences, methods must be devised to organize 
the materials in readily comprehensible form. Thus further problems are more 
clearly indicated and both individual and cultural data are more easily ex- 
amined, when dream elements are arranged on a chart. One such chart, which 
now presents 254 out of the 300 dreams recorded from a single Hopi individual, 
was first drafted by the writer in 1939, when the collection of Hopi dreams was 
begun.* On it each dream is numbered in the order in which it was recorded, 
and the elements in the dream are distributed in horizontal columns across the 
page. These columns record among some fifty-five items, various Freudian 
symbols, and symbols mentioned by the Hopi in their discussion of dream mean- 
ings, as well as personalities, situations, and concepts of particular significance 
to the Hopi. Primarily, however, the categories were empirically derived from 
a preliminary analysis of the data themselves. To illustrate, one category is 
security reinforcement, subdivided into the following elements: support of 
whites; personal strength, wisdom and bravery; guardian angel; and miscel- 
laneous. The columns must be large enough to permit an initial or word indi- 
cating the exact nature of the support; for instance, under miscellaneous, we 
find the following notations: “dead mother”’; “‘hawk’’; “‘young girl,’ and the 
like. Other categories include members of the dreamer’s family, supernatural 
beings, religion and ceremonies, accidents or danger, persecution or conflict, 
and violence, to name but a few. In addition, there is a division which records 


* Attention is directed to the fact that this individual is an atypical Hopi, that the chart of 
his dreams is incomplete, and that the discussion of it is directed toward method, rather than 
hypotheses. 
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the dreamer’s awakening p/ysical reaction to each dream, such as sweating, 
laughing, crying, and the like, and his own classification of the dream as 
“‘good,” “‘bad,” or “indifferent,” which is of value in correcting the recorder’s 
own cultural and personal bias in evaluating the affectual charge of the dream. 
A column which indicates a repeated theme, and another which gives a brief 
synopsis of each dream provides ready reference when handling a large body 
of data. 

Reading across this chart, one finds, therefore, a fairly comprehensive sum- 
mary of the manifest elements which make up the dream, its affectual import, 
and its factual contents. Reading down the chart, all of these items are seen in 
relation to those in other dreams, so that the massing of elements is self-evi- 
dent. In looking down the columns, for instance, a glance at this dreamer’s 
chart indicates the high frequency of such elements as persecution and con- 
flict, which are present in 169 out of 254 dreams. Accidents or danger also ap- 
pear in 95 dreams, and violence in 41. Thus in the 254 dreams there is a total 
of 136 elements concerned with physical hazard, and 169 expressing various 
forms of conflict with others. Although there is much evidence which indicates 
that Hopi religion is the balance-wheel in this man’s life, we note that in- 
security is connected with many of the 101 religious items on the chart. The 
dreamer classifies 84 of the 254 dreams as good, 34 as “‘mixed good and bad,” 
or “indifferent,” and 136 as ‘‘bad,’’ and he even more frequently characterizes 
his waking state as ‘“‘upset,”’ “‘ears ringing,” or “‘sweating.”’ This high ratio of 
136 bad to 84 good and 34 indifferent, or mixed good and bad, dreams is strong 
support for other evidences of unease in this dreamer’s personality, particu- 
larly when considered in connection with the figures on conflict, danger and 
violence already given. In fact, the overall affect experienced by the reader of 
this set of dreams is one of extreme discomfort. Such a chart is useful, therefore, 
in modifying suggestive emotional overtones in the investigator, for it is also 
quickly evident from it that there are 260 distinct elements of securily support, 
in various forms, in 254 dreams, and that this support is dominant in many of 
them. Attention is thus re-directed to the dreamer’s active manipulation in 
waking life of the satisfactions obtained in dreams, and to its efficacy as men- 
tal therapy. 

Since space does not permit the inclusion even of a representative section 
of such a large chart, a partial tabular summary of various of its categories is 
given below. The data in this form are not as delineative as when distributed 
on the chart in column presentation, and hence fail to focus attention on con- 
nections between dreams and dream components. The sample summary does, 
however, give enough comparable totals to indicate the consistency with which 
various elements appear over a period of six years, a consistency which a pre- 
liminary survey of the balance of this individual’s dreams—which now total 
302—indicates has been maintained to the present time. 


— 
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SUMMARY OF ELEMENT FREQUENCIES ON CHART OF 254 DREAMS* 
(These include all dreams recorded from one individual between 1939 and 1945.) 


Elements of Security Support 


Personal strength, wisdom and bravery 53 
“Guardian angel”’ 51 
Support of whites... .. 49 
Miscellaneous (including clowning, dancing, dead mother, spirits, 
praise, sex, etc.)..... 107 
Elements of Persecution and Conflict 
Personal, with Hopi. . . 55 
With Hopi because of whites 30 
General Hopi-white. . 26 
General, among Hopi “- 26 
Police and soldiers. . 21 
With Navajo or other Indians 10 
Personal, with whites 1 
Physical Hazard 
Accidents or danger 95 
Violence or murder 41 
Heterosexual Elements é 
Frustrated... 38 
Successful 14 
Casual 15 
Flying. 
Falling 


Gifts and Material Possessions. . 
Crops and Stock 


Water..... 
Streams and Lakes. 32 
Rain... 32 

Religion and Ceremonies. 

Supernatural (Other than “Guardian Angel’’) 
Dead.... 83 
Gods.... 39 
Vague spirits 39 
15 
Dead animals. 9 

Repeated Theme of Previous Dream 

Dreamer’s Reaction to Dream , ; 
“Bad” Dream.. 136 
“Good” Dream. . 84 
Indifferent or ““Mixed”’ 34 

Dreamer’s Emotion on Awakening ; 
Described as “scared,” “crying,” “upset,” “ears ringing,” etc........ 170 


* Summarized from Eggan, D., n.d. 
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Described as “happy,” “good,” “excited,” etc.......... 


In summary, it is suggested that dreams are a universal human phenom- 
enon, and that their manifest content is therefore of interest to social scien- 
tists. It is apparent that their complexity dictates caution in devising methods 
for their use as evidence in scientific documents, and further that these 
methods must result from diverse collections of many dreams, which in them- 
selves afford useful by-products. It is also self-evident that when handling a 
large body of data, the various units of which are frequently closely related to 
others widely separated both by time and numbers, it is difficult to discover, 
and to hold in mind, relationships between the components without the aid of 
some such mechanical device as the chart described. Yet it is precisely these 
patterns in dreams which are useful to the social scientist. In the chart, then, 
we see emerging, in a graphic arrangement that tends to reduce unwarranted 
inferences by massing evidence in readily available form, an additional tech- 
nique for the consideration not only of individual personality, but of such con- 
cepts as “basic personality,” “‘areal personality,” and ‘“‘the determinants of 
personality formation.” 

Cultural stresses, as well as cultural supports, are easily seen in an arrange- 
ment of this sort by reason of element frequency and the consistency with 
which these appear in combination with other elements, as, for instance, when 
anxiety is repeatedly present in dreams involving a particular ceremony, in- 
dividual or culture hero. From such a record an investigator discerns more fully 
the degree of an individual’s acculturation, the areas in which the informant’s 
value system is in conflict with that of his culture, and the frequency of 
Freudian symbols at the manifest level in dreams, as well as the incidence of 
those symbols to which the group itself attaches significance. All the items in 
such a chart may then be compared with similar tables from other informants, 
so that individual and social attitudes toward culture patterns are more clearly 
defined. The information obtainable from dreams is then seen to have wider 
implications, not only for the investigation of “‘personality in culture,” but for 
the examination of culture and culture-change as well. Admittedly the utiliza- 
tion of dreams in scientific documents must at present be considered experi- 
mental, and the standardization of methods for their use will be a lengthy and 
difficult task. But social scientists can no longer afford to ignore the implicit 
challenge of the television qualities of the night life of the mind. 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
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EVOLUTION AND HistoricaL 
By KENNETH E. BOCK 


N 1935, T. K. Penniman assured us that to attack the evolutionary school 

“fas it exists today” is like “flogging a dead horse.’’! Robert H. Lowie, two 
years later, spoke of a “purged evolutionism” and a rehabilitation of the con- 
cept, which was “‘very far from dead,” among contemporary anthropologists.” 
More recently, George Peter Murdock wrote that Boas and his school had so 
effectively “exorcised the bogey of evolutionism” that “by 1920 evolutionism 
in the social sciences was completely defunct,’—‘disproved”’ by historical 
anthropologists. Murdock’s reference, in the same context, to his own ad- 
herence to a “truly evolutionary” point of view may be explained on the 
ground that he successfully distinguishes between nineteenth and twentieth 
century evolutionism. And his reference, on the same page, to a notable work 
in social science (Sumner and Keller’s Science of Society), published in 1927, as 
“permeated with survivals of nineteenth century evolutionism” should per- 
haps not give rise to quibbling about seven years.’ But the question of the 
death date of evolutionism is quite seriously presented when Murdock later 
demonstrates rather convincingly that Boas and his school of historical an- 
thropologists in their actual work had merely reversed earlier evolutionistic 
schemes and produced an “inverted image of the very dragon they sought to 
destroy.’ 

Evolutionism, then, appears to die hard. This was strikingly demonstrated 
recently when Leslie A. White disturbed his colleagues by reviving and 
parading the “‘dead horse’”’ in most lively fashion. Not only did White stoutly 
defend the pre-Boasian brand of evolution identified with Edward Burnett 
Tylor, Lewis Henry Morgan, and Herbert Spencer, but he claimed that latter 
day critics had simultaneously misconstrued and used, in spite of themselves, 
the evolutionary point of view. The fact that White’s position has not received 
the summary refutation that might have been expected for a completely de- 
funct and disproved theory testifies that he raises issues that have not been 
satisfactorily explored and resolved. The episode creates a suspicion that if we 
have abandoned the Morgan type of evolutionism we have done so with no 
clearly expressed reason for the rejection. This absence of rationale for passing 
on to a different theoretical position leaves us vulnerable to White’s accusation 
of blind adherence to a “reactionary philosophy of anti-evolution” associated 
with the name of William Jennings Bryan. It might well strike the casual 
reader that White’s arguments are feeble and his extreme evolutionism the 


1 Penniman, 1935, p. 332. 2 Lowie, 1937, pp. 27, 246. 
3 Murdock, 1949, pp. xii—xiv. * Murdock, 1949, p. 188. 
5 White, 1945a, p. 247. 
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sort of sheer nonsense that can be stilled by the sensible, urbane, and good 
humored critique presented by Lowie® or the logic of David Bidney.’ There is 
indeed a strong suggestion that the aim of White’s evolutionary science of cul- 
ture is to construct an ideal culture world and make systematic statements 
about it that could have no possible reference to, or be of any use to, men 
whose lives are spent in ‘tribes or nations” and whose problems arise in that 
matrix. Moreover, if the process depicted by an evolutionary formula never 
actually went on at any specific time in any specific place, as White states, the 
means available for testing the formula are at least obscure. One is tempted 
to apply here Goldwin Smith’s early judgment of the Comtean brand of de- 
velopmentalism—that this “‘new science of Man is merely a set of terms.’’® 

However justified this estimate might finally be, it does not altogether get 
to the root of the matter. It is too glib a dismissal of an old and persistent fea- 
ture of social or cultural inquiry. And it should be evident that such criticism 
has not proved effective. This is the kind of analysis that Boas and Alexander 
Goldenweiser repeatedly levelled against evolutionism. It does not dwell on 
some of the most important implications of the fundamental position that 
White assumes. 

The basic questions posed by White are of interest generally in the social 
sciences. These issues, when examined in a broader context, involve the rela- 
tionship of history and science. White’s principal contention is that the study 
of evolution and the study of history are radically different pursuits and must 
be kept separate in practice if either is to succeed. ‘‘Logical analysis,” he as- 
serts, reveals three kinds of processes—temporal, temporal-formal, and formal- 
functional. For each there is an appropriate type of interpretation—history, 
evolutionism, and functionalism.® He argues that Boas “‘confused the evolution 
of culture with the culture history of peoples,”’ and so was engaged in irrelevant 
criticism when he noted that an interpretation of temporal-formal process was 
not supported by data concerning temporal process. Evolutionists, White con- 
tends, described a ‘‘culture process in terms of stages of development;” they 
did not say that any tribe or nation exhibited such a development.'® Spencer, 
Tylor, and Morgan did not contribute to a “history of civilization;” their aim 
was rather to reach evolutionary formulas descriptive of culture processes." 

This constant concern of White to distinguish between culture evolution 
and culture history is a crucial point. Historical and evolutionary processes 
are alike, he admits, in so far as both involve temporal sequences. A historic 
sequence, however, is composed of unique events, while the evolutionary proc- 
ess is “concerned with” classes of events. The former are determined by speci- 


5 Lowie, 1946. 7 Bidney, 1946. § Smith, 1873, p. &1. 
® White, 1945a, p. 248. 10 White, 1945b. p. 343 
il White, 1945a, pp. 222-223. 
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ficity of time and place; the latter are independent of time and place.'* Thus, 
“each people has its own history, and this history is unique;’’™ but culture 
evolution is general. Kroeber’s inability to arrive at significant generalizations 
in his Configurations of Culiure Growth is attributable, therefore, according to 
White, to his confusion of ‘“‘a temporal sequence of unique events’”’ with “a 
temporal sequence of forms,” and to his failure to realize that the unique can- 
not be reduced to the general.’ These comments on Kroeber’s Configurations 
are particularly revealing in that they show how White’s earlier reference to 
classes of events as the focus of the evolutionist’s attention involves a concep- 
tion of event quite different from that held by historians. Kroeber obviously 
had attempted to group or classify certain kinds of time and place happenings 
with a view to discerning patterns in them. White maintains that this piece- 
meal treatment violates the wholeness of culture, places too great emphasis on 
the individual, and destroys the basis of a science of culture."® The event is, for 
White, an unscientific datum, and culture science must be concerned with 
another kind of subject matter. There are different kinds of processes, and so 
far as temporal sequence is concerned one of these kinds is general or admits of 
generalization while the other is unique and defies generalization. 

This orientation toward the unique and general dimensions of social or cul- 
tural phenomena is common in the history of social theory, and it is shared 
with White by some of his critics. Kroeber has presented the conception of the 
uniqueness of histories in terms far more elaborate than White’s," and the aim 
in Configurations of Culture Growth does appear to contradict his basic posi- 
tion on this point. Lowie has stressed “chance contact” as the basic con- 
dition of culture development and has emphasized the need for seeking uni- 
formities “independent of the time factor.’” The prevalent notion of a dichot- 
omy in what takes place according to “‘law’’ and what occurs by chance is ex- 
pressed again in Lowie’s observation that “‘if every parallel is due to borrow- 
ing, then sociological laws, which can be inferred only from independently de- 
veloping likenesses, are barred . . . On the other hand, if borrowing covers only 
part of the observed parallels, an explanation from like causes becomes at 
least the ideal goal in an investigation of the remainder.’ V. Gordon Childe 
adopts the familiar expedient of seeking ‘‘order’”’ in the subtle and complex 
course of history by focusing attention on “some aspects” of the process—a 
selectivity justified by the fact that ““Marx pointed out that just these aspects 
are the most decisive.’’”’® Karl Popper has recently given eloquent expression 


® White, 1945a, p. 230; 1945b, pp. 348-349. 


3 White, 1945b, p. 346. 4 White, 1946, pp. 80-83. 
8 White, 1946, pp. 86-87, 90. 6 Kroeber, 1935, 1946. 
7 Lowie, 1920, pp. 440-441, 436. 18 Lowie, 1920, p. 8. 


19 Childe, 1947, p. 69. 
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to the view that while historical laws are a scientific heresy, sociological laws 
are quite acceptable,”° and the same point is made by Hayek,” though on some- 
what different grounds. Evans-Pritchard, in his enthusiastic condemnation of 
nineteenth century attempts at historical reconstruction, is not content to at- 
tribute their failure to lack of adequate material alone, but also to the fact 
that general principles or sociological laws cannot be derived from “‘the succes- 
sion of accidental events” that compose history.” 

Historians agree with these judgments. They see in history ‘‘only one emer- 
gency following upon another as wave follows upon wave, only one great fact 
with respect to which, since it is unique, there can be no generalization, only 
one safe rule for the historian; that he should recognize in the development of 
human destinies the play of the contingent and the unforeseen.’ There is no 
law in history, Jacques Barzun tells us, and historical events cannot be dealt 
with in bunches; only a family likeness prevails among them, and this must be 
grasped and handled in something akin to an intuitive operation.™ 

This is a traditional view. White has taken pains to point out how the dis- 
tinguished founders of anthropology acted on the belief that a science of man 
must somehow escape the uniqueness of isolated events and series of events. 
Tylor took historians to task for attending to the experiences of particular 
peoples and individuals and for their general reluctance to proceed along scien- 
tific lines.° The same argument had been raised again and again by Comte* 
and Spencer: a scientific study of man could never rest upon a consideration 
of particular events, persons, and peoples in specific time and place situations. 
John Stuart Mill deplored the ‘“‘vulgar mistake of supposing that the course of 
history has no tendencies of its own” and that kings, conquerors, and founders 
of philosophies furnished the real stuff of history.?* The emerging social science 
disciplines of the nineteenth century were dominated by the conviction that a 
search for regularity in human affairs must go behind events in the experiences 
of peoples and find the forms, forces, or functional requirements that deter- 
mined events and made things happen as they did. It appears, therefore, that 
when Evans-Pritchard criticizes these early efforts on the ground that a study 
of events could never yield generalizations he is merely reiterating a postulate 
basic to those efforts. The point of departure of nineteenth century anthro- 
pologists and sociologists alike was a rejection of the data and procedures of 


20 Popper, 1947, I: 26-27, 56, II: 132, 251, 306-n. 13, 308-n. 10, 344-n. 7. 

2! Hayek, 1942-44. 2 Evans-Pritchard, 1951, p. 49. 

% Randall, 1945, p. xv (quoting Fisher). 

* Barzun, 1943, pp. 49-51. % Tylor, 1873, I: 2, 5, 19. 

% Comte, 1877, IV: 556-559, 587-588. See also, Lévy-Bruhl, 1903, p. 234. 

27 Spencer, 1904, II: 184, 253, 264-65, 352; 1908, pp. 51-52, 54, 56-57; 1874, pp. 11, 25-44, 
47, 70-71, 386; 1902, p. 279. See also, Robertson, 1930, IT: 339, 343. 

28 Mill, 1866, pp. 113-114. 
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traditional historians, or at least the drawing of a careful distinction between 
historical and “scientific” investigation. 

When we press further for an explanation of this curious conceptual divi- 
sion between what White calls the temporal and the temporal-formal, it be- 
comes apparent that the notion of Society or Culture having an evolution 
apart from the histories of societies or cultures, cannot be dignified by as- 
sociating it with nineteenth century theories of the evolution of biological spe- 
cies. As Gladys Bryson has shown,”® those features held in common by the two 
theories were obviously present in social theory long before biologists accepted 
them as applicable to life forms. Comte did not regard the biological series as 
a temporal sequence. Spencer arrived at his conception of social evolution on 
the basis of an analogy between the growth of an individual organism and the 
growth of society. Tylor specifically denied any dependence on Darwin.*® All 
these men worked with a heritage of social theory easily discernible in the 
Scottish moral philosophers and continental exponents of the idea of progress. 
Adam Smith, Adam Ferguson, Henry Home, Hugh Murray, Fontenelle, 
Turgot, Condorcet, and their many associates were evolutionists in the ‘‘mod- 
ern”’ sense of the term, Radcliffe-Brown* notwithstanding. Though their eth- 
nography was limited and inaccurate, and though they were somewhat more 
candid in their value judgments, they nevertheless constructed genetic stages 
in the development of society, culture, or culture elements, saw a growth from 
the simple to the complex, and depicted a uniform unfolding of what was po- 
tential in man everywhere. They consciously distinguished this activity, more- 
over, from the ordinary study of histories. Fontenelle saw little use in a recital 
of revolutions, wars, or the marriages of princes and urged the pursuit of “a 
universal view”’ of all that could have been; attention to particulars was quite 
unnecessary to the construction of a conjectural history.* Voltaire’s Essai sur 
les moeurs was concerned with ‘‘the history of the human mind,” not with mis- 
leading factual detail.** Ferguson carefully distinguished between narrative 
history and a natural history of society that would get at the essentials of hu- 
man development.* The procedure was aptly outlined by Mandeville when he 
wrote, perhaps in parody, 


When I have a Mind to dive into the Origin of any Maxim or political Invention, for 
the Use of Society in general, I don’t trouble my Head with enquiring after the Time 
or Country, in which it was first heard of, nor what others have wrote or said about it; 
but I go directly to the Fountain Head, human Nature itself, and look for the Frailty 
or Defect in Man, that is remedy’d or supply’d by that Invention: When Things are 
very obscure, I sometimes make Use of Conjectures to find my Way.* 


29 Bryson, 1945, pp. 58-59, 62-63. %® Tylor, 1873, I: vii. 
Radcliffe-Brown, 1947, p. 78 et passim. 
® Fontenelle, 1764, pp. 246-249. % Edsall, 1941, p. 183. 


* Ferguson, 1819, pp. 143-146. % Mandeville, 1729, p. 133 
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The point is not, of course, simply that evolutionism and the distinction be- 

tween history and evolution are old notions and therefore suspect, although 
we might properly be moved to consider the serviceability of ideas that have 
so long been used with so few desired results for social science. But if we ex- 
amine evolutionism in its eighteenth century advocates, the assumptions upon 
which it is based can be clarified in a way that is impossible, once those assump- 
tions have become deeply embedded in our intellectual legacy. Seen in this 
historical perspective, it becomes clear that evolutionism in both its older and 
present forms is closely associated with Cartesian views on nature and the im- 
possibility of finding out about nature through a study of history. For Des- 
cartes, God had put certain laws into nature, laws that were economical and 
simple, above all laws that could be elicited by an act of pure reason. Any at- 
tempt to discern orderly process through an examination of history was both 
unnecessary and futile. As Lévy-Bruhl points out, history, that “poor little 
conjectural science” (Renan), could never possess for Descartes the certainty 
of mathematics, and hence it lay outside the domain of science. 
It is thus, as Malebranche delighted in repeating, the height of futility, not to say mad 
ness, to spend long years over texts which are more or less incomplete, mutilated, and 
contaminated, in order to try to extract from them an historical truth which they per- 
haps never contained, and which can have no scientific value since it cannot be demon- 
strated in the proper sense of the word.* 


Historians have seen the connection between a devotion to this aspect of 
Cartesianism and what they regard as the anti-historical bias of eighteenth 
century social science. James Westfall Thompson observed that 
Descartes had a contempt for [the study of] history, but admirers of his philosophy and 
his method sought to apply them to [the course of] history, to political and social insti- 
tutions, to economics. If the natural world was mechanically constituted and general 
laws could be applied to nature, then it followed that man, being a product of nature, 


” 


was also ruled by “natural laws’? capable of axiomatic formation after the style of 


Euclid. The eighteenth century was not historically minded.” 


Despite this harsh indictment, it would be unfair to say that Cartesians or 
eighteenth century humanists always ignored detail. They rather discrimi- 
nated between what they supposed were different kinds of detail—the one his- 
torical and the other natural. The former lay outside the purview of science, 
the latter within it. 

In probing deeper in our intellectual history for the basis of this discrimi- 
nation, David Bidney has observed a parallel between White’s division of evo- 
lutionary and historical processes and Plato’s worlds of ideas and appear- 
ances.*® A more instructive precedent might be found in Aristotle’s classifi- 


* Lévy-Bruhl, 1936, p. 195. 37 Thompson, 1942, IT: 60. 
38 Bidney, 1946, p. 296, n. 1. 
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cations of that which happens by nature and that which happens by chance 
or accident. Aristotle pictured natural change as continuous motion arising 
out of the thing changing. He described it as a genetically connected series of 
forms leading in an internally determined direction. And he held that every 
natural kind or species underwent the same process of change. The state or 
society was “in nature”’ and therefore changed in this way. Accidental change, 
on the other hand, was what did not happen “always, or for the most part;” 
there was no regularity in it; generalizations could not be made about it; and 
there could be no science, therefore, of the accidental. It is clear, then, that 
Aristotle’s account of the evolution of the natural species known as the state 
was not derived from an examination of what had happened in Greece or else- 
where, for what had happened did not lie entirely within the realm of the na- 
tural and could not, in his estimation, be comprehended in scientific terms. His 
theory was deduced, instead, from an analysis of man as a political animal 
who was endowed with certain needs or propensities that of necessity pro- 
duced the state. Aristotle distinguished between the temporal and the tem- 
poral-formal on the basis of assumptions about social change—which was, 
after all, the subject of his inquiry.*® 

In view of these historical considerations, it is difficult to understand what 
White has in mind when he accuses anti-evolutionists of a “reactionary”’ atti- 
tude. Even if “‘reaction” carries no chronological implication, and if theologi- 
cal overtones must creep into the discussion, it could be recalled that White’s 
insistence on the uniqueness of historical events had its specific inception in 
Western thought in Saint Augustine’s City of God. The scolding that White ad- 
ministers Kroeber for his daring Configurations is precisely the remonstrance 
that Saint Augustine would have made 

It is apparent, in any event, that White’s proposal to seek evolution out- 
side of history lies at the basis of attempts, both ancient and modern, to arrive 
at a generalizing science of man. The proposal, moreover, is based on a concep- 
tion of the content of human experiences that is entirely without foundation. 
When Lowie asked White for the derivation or source of his evolutionist 
theory, and White replied in terms of “‘creative’’ or “imaginative intellect” or 
“free inventions of the human mind,’“° the answer, while proper in itself, did 
not go far enough. Lowie wanted to know the evidence upon which the imagi- 
nation had been working. He wanted to be sure that White was not confusing 
his imagination or free intellect with his education in old ideas. 

As Edward W. Strong has plainly put it, the notion that the events of his- 
tory are unique is just one “‘whale of an assumption.’’*! The question as to whe- 


3° For Aristotle’s treatment of these points, see esp. the Physics, IT: 1-4, IIT: 1; Metaphysics, 
I: 3, V: 2, VIII: 4, IX: 8; Politics, 1: 2. 
4° White, 1947, pp. 406-408. ' Strong, 1949, p. 639. 
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ther events are organizable in scientific fashion is, of course, a legitimate one, 
but it cannot properly be settled by fiat or argument. Henry Thomas Buckle 
made this point when he said, “‘it is clear that those who affirm that the facts of 
history are incapable of being generalized, take for granted the very question 
at issue.’ There are hopeful signs that this question will be reopened. The 
present widespread conviction that history and science look at radically differ- 
ent worlds, with different results, is supported largely by arguments advanced 
by German scholars in the last century. These arguments are now bring coun- 
tered with the view that they were based on conceptions of nature that have 
been rejected by scientists themselves: “the notion of a description of nature 
which indiscriminately subjects men and their fates like rocks and stones to 
its ‘unalterable laws’ survives only as a nightmare of certain historians.’ 
The belief that “Truth in history is not radically different from scientific 
truth,’* that historical skepticism must lead eventually to scientific skepti- 
cism,* is being offered as a way out of a morass in which social science finds 
itself by virtue of having cut its generalizing function off from its historical- 
empirical basis. When we bear in mind the simple proposition that “knowledge 
of the universal and the knowledge of the particular are inseparably inter- 
twined,’’* that a universal is only ‘‘an arrangeability in events,’ the notion 
of avoiding particulars in order to get at generalities appears, indeed, non- 
sensical. 

The conviction, fostered by some historians and philosophers and accepted 
by many social scientists, that the historical record of men’s experiences is 
something that can be comprehended only in a quivering ecstasy of subjective 
and intuitive interpretation, is something that we must get out of our systems. 
We have been “‘intimidated,”’ as Howard Becker says, by the “‘harsh insis- 
tence that historical data can be dealt with only idiographically.’’** Acceptance 
of this methodological stricture condemns the social scientist to reliance upon 
data drawn from examination of nonliterate peoples or from observation of 
current events, and the basis is laid for a spurious division of subject matter 
into ‘‘contemporary” and “historical” categories. 

Historians, by and large, are not really opposed to the use by social scien- 
tists of data about historical events. Many of them are skeptical of the gen- 
eralizations we might make about such data, but they are, with reason, vastly 
more skeptical of the generalizations we might reach without them.*® Salve- 
mini expressed this attitude cogently when he observed that history and the 
social sciences must sink or swim together. 


* Buckle, 1859-61, I: 5. *® Wind, 1936, pp. 255-256. 
" Strong, 1947, p. 625. Huizinga, 1936, p. 5. 
Ginsberg, 1932, p. 444. ‘7 Alexander, 1936, p. 12. *8 Becker, 1940, p. 503. 


4° See the interesting comments on this point offered by historians in Giddings, 1904. 
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The effort to ascertain constant similarities or dissimilarities between the facts or 
groups of facts furnished to the social sciences by historical research would be vain if 
the facts themselves offered no guarantee of their certainty. No solid building can be 
constructed with materials lacking the requisite consistence. To determine whether 
revolutions are governed by constant laws, there is only one method: we must compare 
one with the other the greatest possible number of revolutions . . . and we must see 
whether between these phenomena so far apart in time and space there can be dis 
covered similarities or dissimilarities which are constant... . / \ law—that is to say, a 
formula describing the constant behavior of a group of phenomena—is valid only in 
so far as the phenomena on which it is based have been correctly ascertained.* 


There is no reliable procedure for arriving at universals except in the pres- 
ence of particulars. The testing of the picture offered by the universal, more- 
over, must be done with reference to specified particulars. This, I take it, is 
what Goldenweiser was getting at in his critique of Rivers’ unqualified dif- 
fusionism when he pointed out that whereas the conceptual serviceability of a 
theory in physics could be a test of its validity, in making historical reconstruc- 
tions ‘‘the specific probability of a theory with reference to a particular histori- 
cal setting was the only possible test.’’*! The same general view is apparently 
taken by Bidney: “. .. there can be no evolution of culture in general apart 
from the culture history of given societies;’’ and by Murdock: “The only cul- 
ture processes are historical.’ 

Frank acceptance of the historical dimension of social and cultural pro- 
cesses by sociologists and anthropologists has far-reaching implications for re- 
search in these fields, and it is only through research in specific problems that 
the theoretical issues raised by White can ever be settled. When a statement 
about culture process that has clear reference to a comparison of documented 
culture histories can be measured against a statement about culture process 
derived from an arrangement of cultural differences based on criteria furn- 
ished by the “imaginative intellect,” 
yield to investigation. 


then, and only then, will disputation 


White should be credited with having accomplished two things. First, he 
has recalled to us our general failure to supplant evolutionism with any other 
satisfactory methodological framework within which we can seek generaliza- 
tions about cultures. In this connection, he has also made a fair case for his 
belief that this theoretical bankruptcy has forced us back into the evolution- 
ist fold in spite of ourselves. Second, he has reminded us, as has Julian H. 
Steward, that as social scientists we cannot immerse ourselves indefinitely in 
a piecemeal appreciation of the discrete, the exotic, the particular, or the con- 
temporary. Functionalism may be a useful delaying action. Historical narra- 


5° Salvemini, 1939, pp. 32-33. 51 Goldenweiser, 1921, p. 63. 
® Bidney, 1946, p. 293. 53 Murdock, 1949, p. 116, n. 9. 
54 Steward, 1949. 
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tion and interpretation is a respectable alternative. But, in an age of science, 
the pressing questions and grand objectives of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century study of man will reassert themselves. 

In this endeavor, White tempts us with the dogma of evolutionism. Karl 
Mannheim could only call us to work with the warning that we cannot “escape 
from historical empiricism.’ 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Guosts, IraLuK, AND TELEOLOGICAL FUNCTIONALISM 
By MELFORD E. SPIRO 


FALUK,! a small atoll in the Central Carolines (Micronesia), is inhabited by 

about 250 people, whose culture, with minor exceptions, reveals very few 
indications of acculturation.? The subsistence economy consists of fishing and 
horticulture, the former being men’s work and the latter, women’s. Politi- 
cally, the society is governed by five hereditary chiefs, who are far from 
“chiefly,” however, in their external characteristics. Descent is matrilineal 
and residence is matrilocal. Though clans and lineages are important social 
groups, the extended family is the basic unit for both economic and socializa- 
tion functions. This culture is particularly notable for its ethic of non-aggres- 
sion, and its emphasis on helpfulness, sharing, and cooperation.’ 

Ifaluk religion asserts the existence of two kinds of supernatural beings, or 
alus: high gods and ghosts. The former, though important, do not play as sig- 
nificant a role in the daily lives of the people as the latter. Ghosts are of two 
varieties—benevolent and malevolent. Benevolent ghosts (alusisalup) are the 
immortal souls of the benevolent dead, while malevolent ghosts (alusengau) 
are the souls of the malevolent dead. One’s character in the next world is thus 
not a reward or punishment for activity in this one, but rather a persistence in 
time and space of one’s mortal character. 

Malevolent ghosts delight in causing evil. They are not only ultimately re- 
sponsible for all immoral behavior, but, more importantly, for illness which 
they cause by indiscriminately possessing any member of their lineage. Benev- 
olent ghosts attempt to help the people, and with their assistance the shaman 
may exorcise the malevolent spirits. These malevolent ghosts are the most 
feared and hated objects in Ifaluk by persons of all ages and both sexes. This 
fear and hatred, found on both a conscious and unconscious level, is attested 
to by abundant evidence, derived from linguistics, overt behavior, conscious 
verbal attitudes, projective tests, and dreams.‘ As a consequence, most Ifaluk 
ceremonial life is concerned with these alusengau, and much of their non- 
ceremonial life is preoccupied with them. 

We must now ask ourselves, what are the functions of the belief in the alus 
in Ifaluk?® On a manifest level this belief is both functional and dysfunctional, 


! The field work, on which this paper is based, took place in 1947-1948 as part of the Co- 
ordinated Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology, sponsored by the Pacific Science Board of 
the National Research Council. 

? For a description of Ifaluk culture see Burrows and Spiro, (in press). 

’ For a description and interpretation of this ethic, see Spiro, 1950b. 

‘ For a summary of this evidence, see Spiro, 1950b. 

5 This analysis constitutes partial confirmation of a hypothesis used in the author’s field work, 
a hypothesis derived from Hallowell (1940), that any society must provide certain socially accepta- 
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providing for both individual and group a consistent theory of disease. In the 
absence of scientific medicine, this function is not to be lightly dismissed. The 
two areas of life over which the Ifaluk have no technological control are ill- 
ness and typhoons, and the belief in alus serves to restrict the area of uncer- 
tainty. For it affords not only an explanation for illness, but also techniques 
for its control, minimizing the anxieties arising from intellectual bewilderment 
in the face of crucial life crises, and the feeling of impotence to deal with them. 

Furthermore, the belief serves to explain another problem—the existence of 
evil and defective people. Native psychological theory has it that man is born 
“good” and “normal.” In the absence of the concept of the alus, the people 
would be hard put to explain such phenomena as aggression and abnormality, 
for it also serves to explain these inexplicable and potentially dangerous phe- 
nomena. All abnormalities—in which the Ifaluk include violations of the ethic 
of non-aggression, as well as what we would label mental subnormality, neu- 
rosis, and psychosis—are termed malebush, and are explained by possession 
by an alus.6 The manifest functions of this belief, however, seem to be out- 
balanced by its obvious dysfunctions. The alus cause worry, fear, and anxiety, 
as well as sickness and death; and by causing the death of individuals they can, 
potentially, destroy the entire society. From the point of view of the people, it 
would be better if there were no alus. 

We are thus presented with a difficult question: Why does such a mani- 
festly dysfunctional belief continue to survive? To answer this question we 
must turn to other aspects of Ifaluk culture. This culture, we have observed, 
is characterized by a strong sanction against aggression. No display of aggres- 
sion is permitted in interpersonal relationships; and in fact, no aggression is 
displayed at all. The people could not remember one instance of anti-social be- 
havior, aside from the malebush, nor were any examples of it observed in the 
course of this investigation. To this striking fact another, equally striking, may 
be added: namely, that the absence of overt aggression in interpersonal rela- 
tionships is found in persons who may be characterized as having a substan- 
tial amount of aggressive drive.’ But aggressive drives, like other imperious 


ble outlets for the expression of aggression. After completing the first draft of the paper, the author 
read Kluckhohn’s analysis of Navaho witchcraft (Kluckhohn, 1944) and was struck by the re- 
markable similarity between Kluckhohn’s treatment of witchcraft and his own treatment of 
ghosts. This paper, therefore, is not to be taken as an original theoretical contribution, but as an 
independent test of a hypothesis. 

® The malebush, during our stay in Ifaluk, included one epileptic child, three subnormal chil- 
dren, one deaf-and-dumb mute, one agorophobic adult male, and two schizophrenics. In the treat- 
ment of these individuals the people act upon the logic of their belief. Since these individuals are 
not held to be responsible for their behavior, they are treated with kindness and concern, the only 
limitations to this kindliness being set by the self preservation of the group. See Spiro, 1950a. 

7 The evidence for this statement, ucrived from religion, mythology, dreams, art, non-insti- 
tutionalized behavior patterns, and projective tests, may be found in Spiro, 1950b. 
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drives, demand expression; if they are not permitted expression they are de- 
flected from their original goal and are either inverted or displaced.* Some 
Ifaluk aggression is inverted; but that all aggression should be turned inward 
is impossible, assuming even the lowest possible level of psychological func- 
tioning. For if this were the case, we would have to predict the probable dis- 
integration of personality, if not the destruction of the organism. This has not 
happened in Ifaluk, because the Ifaluk have a socially acceptable channel for 
the expression of aggression—the alus. 

The alus, as already observed, are feared and hated; and this hatred is ex- 
pressed in conversation, dreams, and fantasies, as well as in overt behavior 
patterns of public exorcism, ritual, and ceremony, whose purpose is to drive 
off the alus and to destroy them. Thus, though the intrinsically hated qualities 
of the alus are sufficient to arouse aggressive responses, the belief in their exis- 
tence allows the individual to displace his other aggressions onto the alus, 
since all the hatred and hostility which is denied expression in interpersonal 
relationships can be directed against these evil ghosts. As Dollard, following 
Lasswell, has put it, in any instance of direct aggression, “there is always some 
displaced aggression accompanying it, and adding additional forces to the ra- 
tional attack. Justifiable aggressive responses seem to break the way for ir- 
rational and unjustifiable hostilities. ... The image of the incredibly hostile 
and amoral out-grouper is built up out of our own real antagonism plus our 
displaced aggression against him.’’® 

Thus, anti-social aggressive drives are canalized into culturally sanctioned, 
aggressive culture patterns. The possibility for this is important in any society: 
it is particularly important for the Ifaluk because of their ethic of non-aggres- 
sion, as well as of the smallness of the land mass which they inhabit. Kluck- 
hohn, for example, points out'® that belief in witchcraft provides an outlet for 
Navaho aggression and, as such, serves a crucial function for the Navaho, 
despite the fact that they have other channels for aggression as well. The 
Navaho show aggression in interpersonal relationships by quarreling, murder, 
and violent physical fighting. These avenues are closed to the Ifaluk; indeed, 
they are inconceivable to them. Furthermore, Kluckhohn points out, the 
Navaho can “withdraw” from unpleasant situations, either physically or 
emotionally, by drinking. The Ifaluk cannot “‘withdraw.”’ As Burrows has put 
it: “The people of Ifaluk are so few (two hundred fifty of them) ; their territory 
so restricted (about one half square mile of land surrounding a square mile of 
lagoon) ; and their lives all forced so much of the time into the same channels 
by the routine of getting a livelihood, that it would be nearly impossible for 
any part of them to keep aloof from the rest. So there is next to no segregation. 
Each individual surely has some face-to-face contact with every other.’ Nor 


8 Cf., Dollard, et al., 1939. ® Dollard, 1938, p. 119. 
10 1944. " Burrows, 1952, p. 16. 
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can they “withdraw” by drinking, since they have no liquor that is genuinely 
intoxicating. 

Given this situation, therefore, as concerns both the physical and cultural 
reality, there is no way to deal with aggression except to displace it. Hence, a 
latent psychobiological function of the alus is to provide an outlet for Ifaluk 
aggressions, preventing the turning of all aggression inward, and thus preclud- 
ing the collapse of Ifaluk personality. That this problem is not unique to 
Ifaluk, but is found with equal intensity on other tiny atolls, is revealed in 
Beaglehole’s discussion of Puka-Puka. Here, too, we find an ethic of non- 
aggression in a tiny Pacific atoll, whose culture is similar to that of Ifaluk. 
And here, too, socially sanctioned channels exist for the expression of aggres- 
sion, serving the same functions that the alus serve in Ifaluk. “Life is such,” 
writes Beaglehole,” “that no one may get away from his fellow villagers. 
Privacy and solitude as we know them are almost non-existent. Day and night, 
month in and month out the individual is continuously in contact with others. 
He cannot get away from them no matter what the provocation. Were it not 
for certain socially approved ways of expressing otherwise repressed emotions 
the society would disintegrate under the weight of its own neuroses.” 

But the Ifaluk must deal with their anxieties, as well as with their aggres- 
sions. The Ifaluk experience certain anxieties in childhood which establish a 
permanent anxiety “set” in the Ifaluk personality." This anxiety is particu- 
larly crippling, for it is “free-floating”’; that is, its source is unknown or re- 
pressed, so that there is no way of coping with it. In this connection, belief in 
alus serves another vital latent function for the individual, since it converts a 
free-floating anxiety into a culturally sanctioned, real fear. That is, it provides 
the people with a putative source of their anxiety—the alus—at the same time 
that it provides them with techniques to deal with this fear by the use of time- 
proven techniques, in the form of ritual, incantations, and herbs, whereby the 
imputed source of the anxiety may be manipulated and controlled. 

Thus we see that the belief in the alus has certain consequences for the psy- 
chological functioning of the Ifaluk, which though they are unaware of them, 
are nonetheless vital and crucial for their functioning at an optimum level of 
psychological adjustment. For the Ifaluk individual, that is, the latent func- 
tion of the cultural belief in a/us is to protect him from psychological disorgan- 
ization. Without this belief—or its psychological equivalent“—the tensions 


12 Beaglehole, 1937, p. 320. 8 Spiro, 1950b. 

4 Belief in alus is not the only institution which could serve this vital function. There are a 
great number of other institutions which could—and in other cultures do—play the same psycho- 
logical role that belief in malevolent ghosts serves in Ifaluk. This fact is expressed by the concept 
of “functional equivalence,” which states, in the words of Merton, that “just as the same item 
may have multiple functions, so may the same function be diversely fulfilled by alternative items. 
Functional needs are . . . taken to be permissive, rather than determinant of specific social struc- 
tures.” (Merton, 1949, p. 25. 
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arising within the individual, as a result of his anxieties and repressed aggres- 
sions, could well become unbearable. 

But the belief in alus has important sociological functions, as well. If there 
were no alus and the people repressed their aggressions, the society, as well as 
individual personalities, would disintegrate. On this level, then, the conse- 
quences for the group follow from the consequences for the individual; if all 
individuals collapse, it follows that the group collapses. But the probabilities 
of the repression of all aggression in any society are very small. In all likeli- 
hood, the strength of the Ifaluk ethic of non-aggression would be weaker than 
the strength of the aggressive drives, because of the strength of the tensions 
created by the latter, so that these drives would seek overt expression.” But 
this is exactly what could not occur in Ifaluk without leading to the disinte- 
gration of the entire society. The Ifaluk ethic of non-aggression is a necessary 
condition for the optimal adaptation of a society inhabiting a minute atoll. 
The minimal aggression permitted in other societies inhabiting large land 
masses does not lead to disastrous consequences; but here even this minimum 
cannot be permitted because of the impossibility of isolation. The physical 
presence of others is a constantly obtruding factor, and the existence of even 
a modicum of aggression could set up a “chain reaction” which could well get 
out of control. This fact is recognized by some of the people. Thus, our inter- 
preter told of an individual who had offended others by his unseemly conduct, 
who had made no attempt to rebuke him. When asked for an explanation of 
their behavior, it was pointed out that any action on their part would have 
led to strife, and since “‘very small this place,” other people would become in- 
volved, until ‘“‘by’m-by no more people this place.” 

Even if the expression of aggression in interpersonal relationships would 
not lead to the physical destruction of Ifaluk society, it would result in the dis- 
solution of the distinctive aspect of its culture—sharing, co-operation, and 
kindliness toward others. Sharing and cooperation have enabled the Ifaluk to 
exploit their natural environment to its fullest extent with the technology at 
their disposal, and to live at peace with one another, in mutual trust and re- 
spect. In short, it has given them both physical and psychological security. 
The breakdown of the Ifaluk ethic of non-aggression, even a minimum of ag- 
gressive behavior, would destroy this mutual trust. It would create distrust 
and insecurity and, at the same time, destroy the positive attitudes that make 
cooperation and sharing possible, which would seriously reduce economic ef- 


% That the inhibition of aggression is psychologically disturbing not only follows from the 
theory of frustration, but is borne out in Ifaluk by empirical observation. To give but one example: 
After working four days in repairing a canoe-house, the men witnessed the collapse of the entire 
structure. This was a severely frustrating experience for the men, but none indicated his feelings 
by any overt expression. Later in the afternoon, however, one of the chiefs came to visit, saying he 
wanted to talk because he felt bad and his “head is very full,” a phrase meaning inner turmoil. 
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ficiency and psychological security. The disappearance of cooperation, then, 
would result in a precariously low level of adaptive integration. 

With their belief in the alus, however, it is possible for the people to turn 
their aggressions from their fellows and direct them against a common enemy. 
The common hatred that results not only enables the people to displace most 
of their aggressions from the in-group to the out-group, but also serves to 
strengthen the bonds of group solidarity. For all the people may suffer the 
same fate—attack by the alus. All must defend themselves against this, and all 
attempt to defend others from it. The resultant solidarity is both expressed 
and symbolized in the medicine ceremonies, both therapeutic and prophylac- 
tic, which are occasions for convening the entire group. 

Thus we again see that the belief in alus has certain latent consequences of 
which the people are unaware, but which are vital to the functioning of this 
society and the preservation of its culture. The absence of this belief, or of some 
other institution with the same functions, would be disastrous for Ifaluk so- 
ciety, as we know it today. 

Having assessed the belief in malevolent ghosts in terms of the total social 
functioning of one society, it may be instructive to compare this belief with 
institutions in other societies, which have the same functional importance. 
Sorcery and witchcraft play the same functional role among the Ojibwa and 
Navaho, respectively, that ghosts play in Ifaluk. But we can now perceive the 
superiority of the belief in ghosts over witchcraft and sorcery for the achieve- 
ment of their common latent end—the release of aggression. For though the 
latter beliefs serve to deflect some aggressive drives from other members of 
society onto the sorcerers or witches, they also serve to instigate other aggres- 
sive drives. Since witches and sorcerers are members of one’s society, and since 
their identity is usually obscure, one tends to become suspicious, wary in inter- 
personal relationships, and insecure with one’s fellows. Thus, though the be- 
lief in witches and sorcerers succeeds in deflecting aggressive drives and contri- 
buting to social solidarity, it also increases aggressive drives and decreases 
social solidarity. Belief in ghosts, however, serves the dual function of both 
decreasing in-group aggression and increasing group solidarity. It may not be 
irrelevant to observe in this connection that societies, such as Dobu, Kwoma, 
Ojibwa, and Navaho, which practice sorcery or witchcraft, are also charac- 
terized by individualism and insecurity, whereas Ifaluk is characterized by 
communalism and mutual trust." 

Thus we have observed that the belief in the alus is crucial to the psycho- 
biological functioning of the individual, and to the survival of Ifaluk society 
and its culture. This analysis thus enables us to understand how an apparently 


16 No immediate causal relationship is implied here, but it is not inconceivable that these two 
kinds of data could exist in a functional relationship. 
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irrational belief continues to survive with such tenacity. As Merton points 
out: ‘Seemingly irrational social patterns” may be seen to “perform a func- 
tion for the group, although this function may be quite remote from the 
avowed purpose of the behavior.””!” 

This interpretation of the Ifaluk malevolent ghosts is not meant to imply 
that no dysfunctions can be attributed to this belief. We have already indi- 
cated the important manifest dysfunctions. The latent dysfunctions are 
equally severe: the belief serves to drain energy, from creative enterprise to 
that of defense against the alus; it serves to preclude investigations of alterna- 
tive disease theories; it channels much economic activity into non-productive 
channels; finally, though it resolves many anxieties, it creates a very serious 
one in its own right—the anxiety created by fear of the alus itself. 
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Tue PopuLaTION As A Unit or Stupy! 
By FREDERICK P. THIEME 


AN is a unique animal. This uniqueness centers around the biological 

characteristics which have resulted in the development of culture. 
Man’s environment, by virtue of this, is also unique, since the addition of cul- 
ture creates a new environmental medium within which human diversity can 
be expressed. Just as the man’s biology determines the basic nature of his cul- 
ture, this culture is basic in determining the nature of man’s environment and 
evolution. From this interrelationship, it is not difficult to see the very impor- 
tant connection between physical and cultural anthropology. And if a broad 
ecological point of view is used, this interrelationship, seen as a biological- 
cultural anthropology, can be fruitful in providing an understanding of human 
evolution. 

The physical anthropologist has been given an invaluable tool by the 
geneticists for unravelling the problems of human evolution. This tool is made 
from the concepts and methods of population genetics. The development of 
population genetics resulted from the deficiencies of the Mendelian approach 
when diverse populations of highly heterozygous material through a single, o1 
a few, generations become the unit of study. While many investigations have 
been responsible for the developments in population genetics, the basis for the 
present theoretical and empirical position of the science has been developed 
by many workers,?*+ and summarized by Snyder.® It also has been made the 
subject of an introductory text by Li.’ 

From laboratory and field evidence, both from within the science of gene- 
tics, and from systematics, biogeography, comparative cytology and related 
fields, has come a new understanding of the factors, and their interrelationship, 
which account for all evolutionary change. This approach, being non-histori- 
cal, when combined with the historical approach of paleontology and other 
evolutionary studies gives a multi-dimensional picture and a synthetic attack* 
upon the problems of evolution. And in return, the concepts of population 
genetics have given new significance to these many biological disciplines as 
they demonstrate the mechanics of their interrelationship. 

Using this synthetic approach, through population genetics it is shown that 
the causes of all evolution can be contained within the headings of mutation, 
natural selection, migration, selective mating and gene drift. All of these fac- 
tors are correlated with some other and none is discrete. In fact, the mathema- 


1 Presented as a part of a symposium on the Scope of Modern Physical Anthropology at the 
meetings of the American Anthropological Association, Chicago, 1951. 

2 Dobzansky, 1941. 3 Wright, 1942. * Fisher, 1930. 5 Haldane, 1932. 

* Snvder, 1951. 7 Li, 1948. ® Huxley, 1942. ® Simpson, 1949. 
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tical formula describing their interrelationship in evolutionary terms has been 
expressed by Sewall Wright.'® To put it boldly, if we could know the nature and 
extent of operation of these factors within a human population, we could de- 
scribe its evolution both in rate and direction at a certain time in terms of 
genetic change. Conversely, it is also shown that if all these factors are neutral 
and inoperative, evolution will not take place. From this, it is obvious that 
notions about orthogenesis or ‘‘trends’’ of evolution, as they imply that forces 
are within the ancestry of the form, are serious misconceptions. As a matter of 
fact, the population will reach equilibrium within a single generation and evo- 
lution comes to a sudden and not a gradual stop when the initiating factors 
are withdrawn. This concept of equilibrium is basic in the framework of popu- 
lation genetics and essential to the understanding of evolution. 

It is obvious that the findings of these various biological fields, wedded in 
the conceptual framework of population genetics, gives us a new understand- 
ing of the mechanics of evolution. However, their application to the problems 
of human evolution involves special conditions and makes this a special prob- 
lem."' The introduction of culture as a very important aspect of the human 
environment brings with it these special considerations. 

A reading of the recent papers in ‘‘The Origin and Evolution of Man,’’” 
will give the impression that physical anthropologists, geneticists, paleontolo- 
gists and other students of evolution are in agreement that the cultural en- 
vironment of man is a crucial consideration in the study of human evolution. 
A reflection on the individual factors which control evolution will make this 
obvious. These factors are mutation, natural selection, migration or race mix- 
tures, selective mating or mating system, and population size as it affects gene 
drift.’ All but the first are intimately related to the cultural scene. However, 
environment and natural selection may operate to affect mutation rates. The 
mutability, or capacity to mutate, of different natural and laboratory animals, 
varies both for different gene loci and between different populations at the 
same locus. Also, different genetic constitutions probably make for individual 
variability in mutability for different characters. So, ultimately in human 
populations, natural selection through the operation of culturally mediated 
mechanisms may have some control over mutability. 

The other four factors are most obviously determined in large part for 
man by his cultural practices. Natural selection as it is reflected in differential 
fertility, as well as in many other spheres, is most importantly determined by 


© Wright, 1937. " Thieme, 1951. 

'2 Cold Spring Harbor XV Symposium on Quantitative Biology, 1951. 

'3 All of these terms are not the precise ones used by all authors. However, all agree on muta- 
tion and natural selection. The other terms revolve around the problem of defining the breeding 
population in terms of its size, internal breeding structure and whether genes are lost or added by 
migration of individuals into or from the population being studied. 
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the culture. What we do and how well we do it are the materials of natural 
selection and are determined largely by the cultural environment. The factor 
of natural selection is most important for explaining evolution and certainly 
is the main factor shaping genetic change. The next element, migration, is 
obviously motivated by cultural factors which again determine what happens 
to these genes after they have been brought into the given population while 
the matter of which sub-sample migrates from the given breeding isolate 
(endogamous unit) is often culturally controlled. Closely related to migration 
is the mating system, and as it is determined by economics, class, caste, and 
other elements, it becomes a most important factor in determining the fate of 
certain genes in the population. From what is known about the structure of 
human societies, it is hard to imagine any human population that practices 
random mating, particularly if short intervals of time are considered. We 
know that the question “who mates with whom?” will be answered largely in 
cultural terms, and that matings are not randomly determined in human so- 
cieties. However, we need to know the answer to this question in terms of the 
genetic structure. 

If the interaction of these various factors is kept as the goal, the arrival at 
a solution will depend upon the degree in which they are related to the basic 
unit of study, namely the population, or the breeding unit. In fact, the unit is 
definable only in terms of the breeding structure. Geography, and the physical 
environment as it affects isolation, is important only in this same sense. As a 
matter of fact, in the final analysis, the reliability and usefulness of any an- 
swers we may get depends upon the accuracy and reality of our definition of 
the population—or the breeding unit. Not only do we need to know the fre- 
quency of characteristics in population, but we must need to know about the 
formation of isolates (sub-groups) within larger populations. The extent of in- 
breeding and assortative or selective mating within such isolates and the inter- 
migration between them is equally important. 

It may be of value to mention some specific things that should be known 
before the size and nature of the breeding population can be estimated. This 
particularly applies to those things which require knowledge of the cultural 
environment, and with which the cultural anthropologist can help. 

In terms of the mating system of a single social unit, endogamy or exogamy 
are crucial. Ultimately, in any population area, endogamy must result, which 
thus defines the breeding isolate parameter or boundary. How big a social com- 
plex is involved, for a particular area, before the single exogamous patterns 
combine to give area endogamy? Closely related to this question is the im- 
portant problem of assessing the reality of the mating structure in contrast to 
the expressed ideal. The stability of these patterns through time is of consider- 
able importance. As a matter of fact, time or the number of generations is of 
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crucial importance in evaluating the cumulative effect of all the factors we 
have mentioned. 

In a complex society, the problem of defining the endogamous unit is most 
difficult. Religious, caste, racial, economic, educational and class groups, as 
some important examples, may, more or less, constitute breeding isolates. The 
frequency of consanguineous matings, for instance, vary both by country and 
region of a country and by religious groups within the country—to state some 
most obvious groupings. W. J. Schull" has discovered, for instance, that rates 
of consanguineous matings of non-Catholics of Nagasaki, Japan, are unusually 
high’® by most Western standards, but that within Nagasaki, the Roman 
Catholic group has rates which are much lower and comparable to Roman 
Catholics in Europe. This difference in rate is of significance because the fate 
of mutant genes, as they may have occurred as a result of atomic bomb radia- 
tion, will be different in inbreeding compared to random mating populations. 
If the cultural anthropologist would note the frequency of consanguineous 
matings by discernible population groups, an inbreeding coefficient—or meas- 
ure of non-random mating—could be calculated and utilized.” In this respect, 
not only the description of the population unit in relation to its culture, but 
its numerical size, should be given. So frequently, and unfortunately, ethno- 
graphic reports give no census data in relation to the kinship system. Yet this 
is valuable information for population genetics, and it may be of considerable 
value for the cultural anthropologist, as well. The probability that one mutant 
or one deviant genotype will be statistically significant in a future generation 
varies with population size. Possibly this is also true for the cultural deviant, 
which would throw light on the hypothesis that rates of cultural change are a 
function of group size. 

As a process of evolution is seen only in reproducing populations, the char- 
acteristics of fertility are important. Which segment of a population enjoys 
high effective rates of fertility determines future gene frequencies if the genes 
are not evenly distributed in the population. Related to this are group atti- 
tudes toward the proper size of family, economic status, individual and group 
attitudes concerning participation in the society, and a host of other culturally 
mediated mechanisms. It seems that the knowledge of human fertility at the 
present day suffers more from ignorance of the cultural effects than of the bio- 
logical. It is the attitudes and role of the individual in his society that seem , 
as important as his biology in determining effective fertility. For instance, how 
much is this the mechanism that makes the Negro, in 1920 and 1930, have the 
lowest effective fertility rate of any group in Northern cities that could be 

4 Schull, n.d. 


% Neel, Kodani, Brewer, and Anderson, 1949. 
16 Spuhler and Kluckholm, 1951. 
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clearly identified from census returns?!’ Nutrition and socio-economic status 
are powerful environmental factors here, but attitudes and roles must also play 
a related part. An analysis of census returns from any population suggests that 
differential fertility cannot be explained in biological terms alone. These other 
determinants of fertility, and their history, have a bearing on natural selection 
and for our study of evolution. 

An enumeration of the biological factors affected by the cultural environ- 
ment—in terms of evolution—could be lengthy, but they also must be obvious 
to anthropologists. I will mention only one more specific case. 

In Puerto Rico during a recent study, the genetic analysis of the popula- 
tion depended upon knowledge of the mating structure. Gordon'’ had stated, 
and personal observation supported, the fact that of several obvious pheno- 
typical characteristics, skin color and hair form were regarded by the Puerto 
Ricans as being most important in relating status to appearance of the indi- 
vidual. It is thus given value in the choice of mate. In a subsequent genetic 
analysis'® of phenotypic groups, it is apparent that skin color, and hair form, 
less importantly, do have the result of causing genetic segregation and that 
gene frequency distributions relate to these factors. Clearly, the attitudes of 
the population concerning various phenotypical features are culturally deter- 
mined. This in turn gives a pattern of phenotypical assortative mating. Be- 
cause it is the attitude of the population that defines the pattern, as it ascribes 
values to certain body features, this value system is important to know. Subse- 
quently, the physical anthropologist can not only use this as an observational 
point of emphasis, but in the subsequent analysis of the population, reality 
and understanding is enhanced by having this information. ‘‘Who mates with 
whom?” is part of the question, but ‘‘Why” is also important in studying 
genetic population structure. 

To summarize, the knowledge about human populations, from the stand- 
point of the student of evolution and genetic variability, is mainly deficient in 
the clarity of the definition of the sub-groups, or isolates, that form within 
the large populations—and of their nature in terms of inbreeding, size, migra- 
tions, and selective mating. Because these relative unknowns are determined 
by the cultural environment which surrounds the members of any human 
population, this problem is one of interest to the cultural anthropologist and 
his cooperation is needed if answers are to be reached. The empirical data have 
not nearly caught up with the theoretical considerations of human genetics. 
The gathering of these data, being largely in the cultural sphere, need an an- 
thropological attack. 
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17 Thompson, 1935, p. 387. '8 Gordon, 1950. 19 Thieme, 1952 
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INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS AT GREAT WHALE RIvVER* 
By JOHN J. HONIGMANN 


HE present paper will be concerned with the face-to-face relations of 

three culture groups living at Great Whale River, P.Q.—Eskimo, In- 
dians, and Eurocanadians or whites. Its specific object is to sketch some of the 
factors that promote relations between the three divisions of the community 
as well as conditions which keep the constituent groups apart or limit their in- 
teraction. 

In the summer of 1949 the Eskimo population, including a number of fam- 
ilies who remained at Richmond Gulf, a point farther north, but who are in- 
cluded in the official census with Great Whale River people, numbered 193, 94 
males and 99 females.' Of the males 50 had reached or passed 17 years of age, 
and only one was partially incapacitated for hunting. This indicates that one 
male hunter supports an average of 3.86 persons, including himself.? The Indi- 
ans numbered 171 persons, 83 being males. The hunter-population ratio is 
1:3.4. Four or five Eurocanadians, only one a woman, complete the permanent 
population of Great Whale River. 

It will be helpful to know something of how these three groups came to- 
gether. Contact between Europeans and natives on the east coast of Hudson 
Bay dates from the late seventeenth century when the area attracted the first 
fur traders. However, the barren lands of Ungava are not hospitable to beaver, 
the primary attraction for the early traders, so that a small amount of mining 
for lead was attempted at Little Whale River in the early years of contact. 
Following a destructive attack on the properties of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, which was doing the mining, in 1754 the country was abandoned until 
about 1815 when the same organization again established itself at Little Whale 
River.* This time the white whale became the focus of exploitation. Following 
1820 an outpost was established at Great Whale River to collect whale oil; 
Anglican missionary contact dates from this period. In 1895 company and 
mission moved their establishments to Great Whale River, and shortly there- 
after the development of the petroleum industry struck the death-blow to 
whaling. Today fur trading provides the main source of profit to the local 


* The field work reported on in this paper took place during the summers of 1949 and 1950 
It was aided by the generosity of the Viking Fund, Inc. 

1 The analysis of demographic data in mission records was assisted by Mr. Nathan Altshuler 
who accompanied the author into the field. 

2 Cf., Hallowell, 1949. 

3 Material concerning the early history of the Hudson’s Bay Company in this area was kindly 
provided by the company from its London archives. Data on the Eskimo attack is categorized 
A. 11/57 in those records. Mr. John de B. Payne, of the Company’s Winnipeg office, generously 
facilitated my historical research. 
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traders, although another corporation maintained a small mine in summer 
operation near Richmond Gulf from 1927 to 1949. 


GENERAL CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GROUPS 


The permanent man-made facilities of Great Whale River consist of a store, 
warehouse, small wharf, five houses, including one with a second storey, 
and several smaller buildings.* The houses are connected by winding trails. 
This village is the interactional hub of the Eskimo, Indians, and Eurocana- 
dians, each of whom pursues a relatively distinctive mode of life. 

In contrast to the Indians, the Eskimo rarely venture into the forest that 
borders the coastal strip of tundra. Instead the latter remain near the shore, 
exploiting the sounds as well as the islands and unforested coastal strip. Late 
in August the families leave the post, household goods weighing down canoes 
that must be shared, because few men own these vessels. By a series of easy 
stages the families reach their destinations. Not many settle as much as fifty 
miles from the village, so that throughout the winter their members regularly 
visit the store to replenish needed supplies. In winter and summer the Eskimo 
live in relatively large, oval shaped tents. A third of the ground plan of these 
shelters is given over to a sitting and sleeping place that is spread with hay or 
dwarf birch brush and blankets. Such a sleeping area, located at the rear of the 
tent, is probably derived from the sleeping platform of the former snow hut. 
Tents are heated with small galvanized metal stoves fed with driftwood or 
dry brush. In the winter, while men pursue seal hunting, travel, fur trapping, 
and handicraft, the women collect wood, prepare food, care for the children, 
repair clothing (most of which is composed of woven fabrics), and generally 
maintain the household. 

The Indians spend the cold months in the landlocked interior, pursuing a 
greater variety of fur bearers than are available on the coast. A large part of 
their staple food is secured from lake and river fishing. Earlier by a week or 
two than the Eskimo, the Indian family loads its canoe and begins to paddle 
inland, a journey that may take a month and requires many portages. The 
winter camps of the Indians are smaller than those of the Eskimo, containing 
only one or two families compared to the three or four comprising an Eskimo 


* The Great Whale River Eskimo represent the farthest southerly continuous extension of 
the East coast Hudson Bay (Labrador) Eskimo. Isolated families of these people occur at Fort 
George and even further south on the Cape Hope Islands off Old Factory in James Bay. The Great 
Whale River, Cree-speaking, Indians are located near the northern limit of trees. At Richmond 
Gulf the forest line swings inland rapidly. These Indians may be identified as speaking a “y 
dialect” of Cree in which the following sound shifts occur in certain positions from west coast 
(Attawapiskat) speech: High mid ee becomes low front a; impure s, c; final k, tc; n, y. The final 
diphthong -ew changes to -aw. Thus in the Great Whale dialect Attawapiskat, ininiw, “person,” 
becomes iyiyiw (plural, iviyiwitc). 
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winter settlement. The Indians also occupy a camp for a briefer period. Some 
encampments endure for a month or more, but only during the intensely cold 
period of January and February. A few men, using snowshoes and drawing 
toboggans, since dogs are scarce among the Indians, may return to Great 
Whale River in midwinter to exchange skins for flour, sugar, and other sup- 
plies. In summer the Indians live in rectangular canvas tents or tipis. In 
winter some informants report building a beehive-shaped structure of lashed 
poles spread with canvas and banked high with snow. The ground of such a 
wiskitcaniciiwap is slightly excavated. Floors of dwellings are always covered 
with fragrant spruce boughs. Partly because of the richer fur resources of the 
inland area, the Indian enjoys a higher per capita income than the Eskimo. 
His economic status is reflected in such possessions as canoes, gramophones, 
and violins, that are lacking or far scarcer in the other group. On the other 
hand, Indians do not rely on purchased food to the same degree in winter as 
do the Eskimo, one reason being their lack of dogs for transportation. 

The casual visitor to Great Whale River is struck by the many resemblances 
between Eskimo and Indian material culture. The semi-lunar knife is consider- 
ably used by Indian women, and the crooked knife of the Indian enjoys great 
demand among Eskimo men. With the disappearance of caribou from the re- 
gion around Whale River, sealskin boots became standard apparel for Indians 
of both sexes and all ages. White whale hunting has been adopted by the 
Indians in summer and is accomplished with the aid of the socketed harpoon 
ind sealskin float. The large variety of trade goods shared by the two native 
groups further increases the surface resemblance of their cultures. 

One of the outstanding differences between the Eurocanadian and native 
cultures is the fact that whereas the latter are adapted to wresting a living 
directly from the environment, the former largely separates whites from im- 
mediate contact with the physical aspects of the habitat. The mobility of 
whites is relatively limited, being limited to business visits to company out- 
posts or parochial tours of native camps by the missionary. Not obliged to 
depend directly on hunting, trapping, and fishing for a living, the Eurocana- 
dians must secure enough food during the transportation season to last them 
for a year. Eurocanadian culture is further distinguished from native culture 
by the sheer quantity of imported items, which range from elaborate insulated 
houses with running water and central heating to electricity generators and 
bathtubs. This group also plays an important role in mediating the external 
affairs of the community. Its reports to the ‘‘outside” tend to meet with con- 
siderable respect. It is generally expected by administrative bodies that the 
communications of the Eurocanadians will contain a “balanced” view of such 
problems as illness or food shortage, and that they will not report as emergen- 
cies events that are almost perennial. 
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FACTORS PROMOTING INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


It is proposed to examine first the factors that promote intergroup relations, 
and then turn to considering those things that inhibit contacts between 
Indians, Eskimo, and whites. 

The interaction of two or more groups at Great Whale River is primarily 
related to the particular types of symbiotic dependence which they have 
developed. Such dependence conditions trade, worship, medicine, and adminis- 
tration, the categories under which group relations will first be considered, 
though administration will not be discussed separately, but will be included 
with discussion of trade and worship, since the trader and missionary also 
bear administrative responsibility. Following symbiotic interdependence we 
wil! try to show how friendliness underlies the attendance of one group at the 
ceremonies of another and also conditions a certain amount of visiting. Finally 
recreation will be examined as a factor promoting interaction between the two 
native groups. 

Trade and wage labor are the cause of most of the day-to-day contact 
between Eurocanadians and the two native groups. While the missionary 
engages in a little selling, the company controls a far greater volume of buying 
and selling. Indians buy goods from the store primarily out of money earned 
through fur trapping, and also receive federal allowances based on the number 
of children in the family. The trader’s stocks become available to the Eskimo 
primarily through family allowances as well as through cash earned in wage 
labor and fur trapping. Eskimo also receive more relief than Indians. The 
company manager enjoys considerable power in trade relations. Not only does 
the native seller or laborer have the value of his contribution fixed by the white 
buyer, but the company also controls the price of the goods sold. Ultimately, 
of course, in both buying and selling the existing values reflect conditions of the 
wider market in which the company participates. The Indians and Eskimo 
are not very well aware of these relatively impersonal conditions that determine 
their incomes. Customers remain largely free to select goods that they can pay 
for in cash, but their choice is limited concerning merchandise received in 
family allowances and relief, since here the manager is guided by directives 
received from government agencies. Thus, in the summer of 1949, an order was 
issued that completely forbade the distribution of flour or sugar to Eskimo in 
iamily allowances.5 Male family heads do most of the trading. Women rarely 
visit the store and then mainly to secure dress material, though this is also 
purchased by an adult male in response to his wife’s request. Their relative 
nonparticipation in trade means that women have less contact with whites 
than men. 

Considerable social power is linked with the status of company manager in a 


5 Honigmann, 1951 
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northern community like Great Whale River. While such power is not limited 
to trading, its expression is conditioned by the fact that natives who are de- 
pendent on the manager for employment or credit can hardly help but listen 
to, and sometimes obey him. The trader scolds laziness and other deviations 
from the norms he values. When these norms are also shared by natives, the 
sanctions of the “‘boss” meet with warm approval. Should his standards be 
culture bound, however, then the behavior of the trader arouses slight response, 
with the result that further hostility may be generated. The manager influences 
the annual cycle of the Eskimo through the amount of labor he makes avail- 
able to them in the post during the summer or a Christmas. Additional 
power is invested in the trader as a result of Government agencies relying on 
him to execute administrative procedures communicated by mail or radio. 

Trade also draws the Indians and Eskimo into relationship. Mostly it is 
the Indian who visits Eskimo homes to secure the services of women for clean- 
ing and drying white whale or seal skins secured by Indian hunters during the 
summer. Indians also buy the semi-lunar knife, sealskin boot, harpoon, float, 
and white whale sinew from Eskimo, offering in return cash, manufactures, or, 
more usually, tea, sugar, or lard. The Indians’ higher economic status permits 
him to secure these commodities more readily than the Eskimo. The former 
probably realizes a profit when he utilizes such commodities in trade, but 
whether he does so consciously or inadvertently is not clear. Eskimo sometimes 
secure from their neighbors crooked knives, snowshoes, and caribou sinew, the 
latter available in small amounts from a few Indians who in autumn travel 
northeast of Richmond Gulf to kill the carbiou that remain on the northerly 
tundra. Trade between the native groups is generally initiated by Indian males, 
who may leave their requests with an Eskimo woman if the transaction re- 
quires her cooperation or if the household head is not at home. Women of the 
Eskimo group often return processed skins to the part of the settlement where 
the Indian dwellings are located. 

Worship does not determine any significant amount of Eskimo-Indian 
interaction. Rather the summer pattern of two daily services, one conducted 
in the Eskimo and the other in the Cree language, tends to reduce group con- 
tacts. Whereas trade and even wage labor often bring together an Eskimo and 
Eurocanadian in “pair” interaction the church primarily patterns “group 
events” between the two divisions.’ Every evening the church bell is rung 
twice to summon each group to service. On Sundays there are morning and 
evening meetings of the congregations. In the course of worship the minister 
selects the proper prayers, which each member of the congregations may fol- 
low in books printed in syllabic orthographies. The priest also chooses hymns, 
but once in the course of each service a member of the congregation may be 


® Chapple and Coon, 1942, pp. 37, 281-285; Coon, 1948, p. 576. 
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asked for his choice. A brief homily or sermon concludes the meeting, at which 
point the celebrant moves to the door where he shakes the hand of every 
member of the congregation. The status of priest involves other activities 
than officiating in church and these insure more intimate contacts with both 
native groups. Such behavior includes keeping vital statistics, visiting, buying 
food from hunters or berry pickers, lending equipment, issuing charity, 
reprimanding deviant behavior, traveling with native guides, and extending 
advice when problems arise. 

Medicine, too, fosters relations mainly between the white and native 
sections of the community. Members of each native group, when ailing, visit 
the missionary or the company manager’s wife and receive medicines that 
have been deposited with those agents by federal authorities. In an emergency, 
the post manager may radio symptoms to a government nurse at Port Harri- 
son or Fort George and she may advise treatment. He may also radio to the 
doctor, who is stationed to the south at Moose Factory. Much of the responsi- 
bility assumed by whites for native health is gratefully transferred to the 
shoulders of the doctor when he visits Great Whale River two or three times 
a year. 

We turn now to intergroup relations determined more by friendliness than 
symbiotic dependence. Among the ceremonies other than worship which, al- 
though primarily confined to a single native group, attract spectators and 
participants from a second or third group, are weddings, funerals, feasts, 
greetings and farewells, and distributions of whale meat. At weddings, follow- 
ing the customary Christian ritual, the bride and groom stand outside the 
church to shake hands with any members of the community, including chil- 
dren, who are sufficiently interested to attend.? The minister usually photo- 
graphs the married couple and bakes a special cake for the occasion. This 
gift is served to the couple and their parents in the minister’s residence, where 
the party goes to sign official papers. The evening of a wedding is often marked 
by a dance which, while it has special implications, is not very different from 
an ordinary native dance. 

The minister also officiates at funerals and follows the funeral procession 
across the tundra to the graveyard, in which Indian and Eskimo graves are 
separated by a short distance. Following the service at the grave, the celebrant, 
followed by all others in attendance, shakes hands with the immediate be- 
reaved kin. Generally the attendance at a burial is largely restricted to the 
group to which the deceased belonged. An adult death, however, calls out a 


7 An Indian bridal couple are kissed on the cheeks by Indians of both sexes as the latter file 
past to shake hands. Eskimo exchange a handshake only, while Eurocanadians shake hands and 
utter a congratulation or pleasantry in English. Indian greetings, farewells, and respects are gen- 
erally accompanied by kissing, except when they involve Eskimo or white adults. A new born 
Eskimo baby is visited by Indian women and kissed. 
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greater attendance from the other native group than does the death of a child. 

A Christmas feast is provided by the Company for Eskimo, and another in 
the summer is given for Indians, who, it will be recalled, do not return to the 
settlement as a body in the course of the winter. The groups receive food 
from the manager, which each proceeds to cook and serve. The amount of food 
is not sufficient to permit the total opposite native group to be invited, some- 
thing that in any event would be possible only in summer when both native 
groups are in the post. At Christmas, when only a few Indians are in the village, 
they may be asked into the feasting house after the Eskimo have eaten. Com- 
ing to greetings and farewells, Indians and Eskimo carefully observe the cus- 
tom of shaking hands with a person of their own or any other group who is 
encountered after being absent, or who is departing on a journey. The custom 
results in practically every native man, woman, and child greeting each other 
once in autumn prior to departure and again in the spring upon returning to 
the post. Whites are included in such greetings when convenient. 

All of the ceremonial events so far described involve to some extent the 
participation of Eurocanadians. The distribution of whale meat, however, is 
rarely even witnessed by this group. Little formality is involved when the 
Indians cut up a whale that one of them has killed. The mammal is butchered 
in the center of a mixed crowd and distributed by an older man to whom it 
was previously presented by the hunter. The scene involves much joking, teas- 
ing, and what an English speaking Cree informant called ‘‘excitement.” A 
portion of the meat normally goes to the Eskimo. When the Eskimo kill a white 
whale, or receive a large amount of meat from Indians, the meat is first cut up 
into pieces of considerable size. Then the assembled crowd, which includes 
Indians, is joined by two or three older men who, largely by advising the 
younger cutters, allocate portions of every type of meat so that each family 
receives an equal share of the total animal. The function of the leaders appears 
to be largely symbolic. They affirm the absolutely equal right that every family 
enjoys to the meat before them. A share of a whale killed by Eskimo is also 
given to the Indians. 

Visiting, here considered as another sign of friendliness, mainly involves 
the girls and young women of the community who, on long summer evenings 
and Sunday afternoons, travel in small groups from one tent to another. The 
language barrier undoubtedly is responsible for the silence between hosts and 
guests that characterizes these visits. Visiting appears to be a pleasurable ex- 
perience among both Indians and Eskimo, to guests as well as to hosts. Purely 
social visits between Eurocanadians and natives is rare, but the minister 
sometimes entertains such callers in his home, showing them photographs and 
magazines. Apart from conveying friendliness, visiting allows the members of 
each culture group to familiarize themselves with the other’s patterns of living. 

Recreation draws together children as well as adults from the two native 
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groups. Indian and Eskimo boys interact more than girls, and then generally 
in the early summer when there are relatively few people in the post so that 
playmates are scarce. Among adults ball games are a striking instance of inter- 
group collaboration. These usually begin in the early evening and last until 
the long delayed nightfall of a northern summer. Two types of ball playing 
may be distinguished. First, there is a soccer-like game frequently started by 
Indians in which Eskimo men join. This is strenuous exercise, in which the 
actions of the male players are limited only by loose rules. It commonly takes 
place in the area between the Eskimo and Indian camping grounds. 

Second, there is a game that, played with a small rubber ball, is generally 
organized by Eskimo in the vicinity of their tents and includes married and 
unmarried Eskimo men and women, older children, and usually about half a 
dozen young Indian men. Very seldom do Indian girls join in the sport. The 
rules of this game, which may be called Keep Away, are even looser than in the 
local soccer game. Two or more teams may compete, the members of each try- 
ing to keep the ball circulating among themselves.* Often the teams are 
divided on sex lines so that boys play against girls. Teams may be aligned on 
cultural lines, but this is not common. Strong competition, agility, unending 
laughter, feminine shrieking, and the repetition of stock phrases, like ‘‘no 
you don’t,” or “throw it here’”—which are often imitated by speakers of the 
opposite language—enliven the playing. 

Recreation also takes the form of dances, of which about half a dozen 
occur in the course of a summer. Since this activity takes place in the company 
carpenter shed, the consent of whites is essential. Dances, like Keep Away, 
represent an opportunity for the association of young Indian men and Eskimo 
girls. Despite close proximity, the interaction of the two groups is relatively 
distant, as the following description will demonstrate. One or more violinists 
begin to play a reel, while a man accompanies by drumming on a packing or 
violin case. A group of young Indian males, including young married adults, 
gather on the floor and point for companions of the other sex to join them. 
The group splits in half, four to six boys moving to each end of the building. 
Each now demands that girls step out as partners, a girl being required for 
each young man. Because Indian girls either through shyness or inability, are 
more reluctant to dance than Eskimo girls, most boys end up with partners 
from the opposite group. The dancing consists of boys and girls jigging opposite 


8 The custom of men and women playing ball together in this part of the North was noted 
by John McLean over one hundred years ago. See McLean, 1932, p. 272. Rasmussen’s description 
of a Netsilingmiut ball game bears resemblance to what one sees at Great Whale River. “There 
was also a ball game, in which as many as possible had to take part. They split up into twos and 
these partners try to throw the ball to each other. Every kind of trick is allowed; they fight with 
their opponents, trip them up, and push them behind, with shrieks of laughter all the time . . .” 
Coon, 1948, p. 140. 
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each other, circling the dance floor between numbers. A dance continues until 
fatigue and perspiration move the boys to walk off the floor. The Eskimo men 
organize quite orthodox and quite complicated square dances. The steps were 
only recently learned by an Eskimo man who worked at Moose Factory and 
attended mixed Indian and white dances. Since Indians have not yet learned 
the patterns and, perhaps, because calling is in Eskimo, they rarely participate 
in square dancing. They do, however, provide an appreciative audience. 


FACTORS INHIBITING INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


Relations between the three divisions of the Great Whale community are 
limited chiefly by linguistic unintelligibility, ethnocentrism, antagonism, and 
the small number of opportunities that invite interaction between the groups. 
These four limiting conditions are no doubt functionally interdependent. 

Only a very few Eskimo and Indians can speak freely with each other. A 
slightly greater percentage in each group can speak some English but the neces- 
sity for speaking the latter language is partly overcome by the fact that the 
missionary and trader can make themselves understood in both native lan- 
guages. Many more natives than are bilingual or trilingual understand simple 
things said to them in a language not their own, particular if speech is accom- 
panied by action that helps to clarify the context. In general Cree is spoken 
between Eskimo and Indians.°® 

It is not possible to state fully why, after about one hundred years of known 
contact with Indians, more Eskimo have not learned to speak Cree or why 
Indians have not learned the language of the Eskimo. The following factors 
appear significant. First, contacts between the two groups have long been 
restricted to the relatively brief summer season, so that there is not enough 
time to permit opportunity for intensive interaction. Second, there have always 
been, as there are now, few opportunities for intergroup relations. Hence only 
occasional individuals, like Eskimo employed permanently by the company, 
have found it congenial and possible to learn Cree. Third, such cooperation 
between groups as occurs demands little or no use of language. Finally, ethno- 
centrism may have helped to limit the development of bilingualism. 

Beyond the statement, several times repeated, that “the Indians are no 
good,”’ made with the explanation that the Indians did not pay sufficiently 
for boots and other manufactures, no expressions of ethnocentrism were heard 
from Eskimo. Somewhat more frequently Indian men expressed such senti- 
ments. For example, one youth claimed that Indian males were stronger than 
Eskimo, and reasoned that the latter were ‘“‘not clean’”’ in their eating habits, 
but consumed “rotten” meat. The same informant extolled Indian men as 


® Compare this to Fort Nelson, B.C., where between Slave (Athapaskan) and Cree the former 
is dominant and spoken by Cree Indians when the latter are engaged in intergroup relations. The 
Slave are in numerical majority in this community. Honigmann, 1946, p. 130. 
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better dancers, but admitted that Eskimo girls surpassed Indian girls in that 
activity. The Indian girls, however, were appraised as more proficient in domes- 
tic workmanship. The Eskimo girl was also held to be unable to do “‘good work 
in the bush.” Such a statement represents a failure on the part of the critic to 
estimate the performance of the Eskimo girl in terms of her cultural standards 
and demands. Indian informants said that the Indian girls made them better 
wives. 

In the light of such statements, however, it becomes possible to understand 
why intermarriage is limited between the two groups. We could secure no 
record of any marriage between a Great Whale Eskimo and a local Indian,"® 
and several factors are to be discerned which limit marriage between the two 
native divisions. Probably most important is the fact that different technologi- 
cal skills are demanded in each group. An Eskimo girl is not prepared for the 
routines of forest life, involving wood getting, human packing, skin dressing, 
and the like, any more than an Indian male, assuming matrilocal residence, is 
prepared for a yearly round of sea mammal hunting. South of Great Whale 
River, where the Fort George Indians exploit marine animals and dwell along 
the coast, a few marriages with Eskimo women have taken place. These wives 
do not have to unlearn previously learned techniques of skin work or food 
preparation. The limited number of opportunities for unmarried young people 
from opposite groups to associate with each other also serves to restrict marital 
choice. Linguistic barriers help to maintain such isolation but equally impor- 
tant is the Indian girl’s profound shyness with the opposite sex. Indian boys 
complement this shyness by avoiding contacts with unrelated girls of their 
own age group, extending their behavior to the Eskimo girls." 

Ethnocentrism is developed strongly in the Eurocanadian group. Here 
attitudes of cultural superiority are frequently expressed along with strong 
criticism of native ways. The whites tend to avoid social relations with natives, 
a consequence of such isolation being the maintenance of ethnocentrism. 

Antagonism between the two native groups is difficult to separate from 
ethnocentrism. The quality is largely revealed in childhood relations between 
Indians and Eskimo, particularly in the teasing and bullying which is often 
initiated by older Indian against younger Eskimo boys, though the latter some- 
times being the interchange by throwing stones at their Indian agemates. 
Aggression is limited to boys between the years six and thirteen, since on older 
age levels the open expression of antagonism is perhaps confined to intergroup 
games such as have been described. Antagonism toward the Eurocanadians 


10 Tn one case a local Eskimo man married a Port Harrison girl of mixed Indian-Eskimo par- 
entage. That she married an Eskimo is related to the fact that she had been brought up along the 


coast (her father was employed by a trading company) and strongly enculturated in her Eskimo 
mother’s way of life. 


" Cf., Mead, 1947, p. 139. 
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was expressed by several Eskimo informants, but not often by Indians. In 
the summer of 1950 such verbal expression ran high against the post manager, 
who was blamed for not making work available to the poeple and for refusing 
to help the people in the winter when they reported to him that they were 
starving.” Abundant verbal expressions of antagonism were directed against 
both native groups by white informants. It may be suggested that whites, who 
already have ethnocentric attitudes, find it frustrating to occupy roles which 
demand that they continously respond to demands of natives.'"* The whole 
question of antagonism, however, is particularly interesting because of the 
manner in which such feelings are rather consistently restricted to indirect 
expression, which permits intercultural relations in Great Whale River to be 
described as being essentially without conflict. 

Little can be added to the statement that opportunities for relations be- 
tween Eskimo, Indians, and Eurocanadians are limited. The available channels 
for interaction have been specified in the preceding section. It does not appear 
that many more such opportunities could develop without a considerable shift 
in technological patterns as well as in the linguistic situation and in the pre- 
vailing attitudes of ethnocentrism. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The Eskimo, Indians, and Eurocanadians in Great Whale River differ 
substantially in culture. Each of these culture groups has developed symbiotic 
tendencies toward the others, with such ties particularly strong between Euro- 
canadian culture on the one hand and the two native cultures on the other. In 
general community relations are characterized by practically no conflict, 
although evidence of covert antagonism is not lacking. That is, much of the 
interaction between the two groups may be described as unintense and rarely 
marked by strong emotion. Emotional expression is marked at dances, ball 
games, and when Indians are butchering a whale. 

Between the two native groups there exist few opportunities for conflict 
over limited goals, like women, land, or other resources. Cross-cultural research 
might conceivably show that such a negative condition is significantly related 
to the even tenor of relations between contiguous groups. The same thought 
may be expressed by saying that neither the Eskimo nor Indian are culturally 
oriented toward limited goals which the other group also desires to maximize. 
Labor opportunities, such as work for whites, shows signs of becoming such 
a goal; but as long as the Indians can retain their present “‘prosperity,” they 
will not seriously challenge the Eskimo’s right to such jobs. A proposed beaver 
conservation program promises to increase the present earnings of the Indians. 

The relationship of the Eurocanadians to the native segments of the com- 


2 Honigmann, 1951. 3 Whyte, 1948, pp. 64-81. 
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munity is more complex, a great gap in values appearing to be the single most 
important determining factor here. The whites, who are the most powerful of 
the three groups, conceive of themselves as benefactors, administrators, and 
teachers of the Indians and Eskimo. Generally the natives appear ready to 
respond as recipients, subjects, or pupils. Although the natives have assimilated 
a considerable body of Christian teachings, this does not mean that they are 
any more able to appreciate al] Eurocanadian values than the whites can ac- 
cept native standards or customs, like wide-scale sharing of food, by the Eski- 
mo, or spitting on the tent floor by the Indians. As a result whites are frequent- 
ly blocked in exercising effective leadership or instruction, while natives resent 
advice and orders whose rationale they fail to comprehend. 


New YorkK UNIVERSITY 
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Tue NATURE oF MytTHa AND SOCIETY 


By RUBIN GOTESKY 


S IT possible for a society to distinguish between its own myths and non- 

myths? Anthropologists generally have believed that the more scientific a 
society the more capable it is of distinguishing between both. Consequently, 
it follows the more scientific a society, the fewer myths it holds. This, of course, 
is essentially the view of Comte. Occasionally, there have been dissenters, but 
only in recent years has this dissent grown strong. Malinowski,' for example, 
argued that myth is essential for the perpetuation and maintenance of normal 
social processes. More recently, Bidney has gone so far as to maintain not 
merely its necessity, but also its inexpungibility.? 

Since this point of view may represent a new attitude among anthropolo- 
gists towards the relation of ‘“‘myth to society,”’ it deserves searching analysis. 
What will be said is not offered as proof of a particular view of the relation of 
myth to society. These remarks are intended to clarify apparent confusions 
which for the present prevent agreement on a fruitful definition. This discus- 
sion, therefore, will attempt to do nothing more than to show that such con- 
fusion exists. The problem of determining a proper definition of “myth” and 
its relation to society remains, as always, the responsibility of anthropologists. 

Bidney, following Malinowski, contends that every society clearly distin- 
guishes between myth, fact (or what is taken for fact) and fiction (folk-tale).* 
In this sense, then, no society is different from any other. Insofar as “myth” 
is the issue, the difference between one society and another is in the kind of 
myth developed. Pre-critical societies develop myths concerning magic and 
their culture-heroes; critical but pre-scientific societies develop myths con- 
cerning the miraculous and supernatural; scientific societies develop myths 
about experience, which is presumably what Bidney means by “secular 
myths.’* Apparently, then, Bidney follows Comte’s outline of social develop- 
ment, differing, however, in one significant detail: unlike Comte, he does 
not believe that “myth-making” comes to an end with the appearance of a 
scientific society. A scientific society is no different from any other society; 
it too, creates its own peculiar variety of myths—the “secular.” 

In terms of 20th century experience, the general thesis that all societies 
create ‘‘myths” seems highly plausible and, even without laborious evidence, 
convincing. Comte’s naive optimism seems hardly appropriate to an atomic 
age of world wars, revolutions and totalitarian world societies. Unfortunately, 
in explaining the relation of myth to society, Bidney says so many contradic- 

' Malinowski, 1948. ? Bidney, 1950. 

* Ibid., p. 18. ‘ Ibid., p. 25. 
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tory things that his thesis—however plausible it appears at first blush—does 
not hold together. 

It is our intention (1) to point out the contradictions present in his thesis as 
he has formulated it; (2) to state the different senses in which he speaks of 
beliefs as myths; (3) to show that some of these senses are not appropriate to 
the concept ‘‘myth” as usually understood by anthropologists and certainly 
not compatible with the characteristics which he assumes to be primary to 
myth; (4) to indicate several different meanings of myth which are all— 
insofar as usage goes—legitimate; and, finally (5) to demonstrate the diffi- 
culties of testing any one of the meanings in terms of what Bidney calls “‘sci- 
entific knowledge,” that is, by ‘‘scientific criteria.” 


CONTRADICTIONS 


Professor Bidney’s thesis contains the following contradictions: 

(1) Every society, he says, distinguishes clearly between myth and non- 
myth. But, he adds, it is the nature of a myth not to be known as such, and to 
be believed true.’ How then, can a society, if it does not know its own myth as 
myth, distinguish clearly between both? It is no answer to say that every so- 
ciety can distinguish between past myth and non-myth; the question is: can 
it make this distinction with respect to its own beliefs? 

(2) To know myth as myth, we are told, occurs at a later time in the his- 
tory of a given society or in another society.® Yet when it is known as myth, it is 
no longer believed, for it is now known to be false. However, a belief, known to 
be false, can not be properly called “‘myth”’ since it is no longer, Bidney insists, 
believed to be true.’ 

(3) It is explicitly stated that myth can not be “beyond truth or falsity,” 
since all myth must be true or false.* Yet Bidney quotes Malinowski with ap- 
proval to the effect that myth is a belief which is not scientifically substantiable, 
and is intended primarily to “justify cultural beliefs and practices.”* It seems 
logically impossible to maintain his own and Malinowski’s thesis together. 

(4) Bidney implies that scientific criteria are the only means for distinguish- 
ing myth from non-myth." Yet scientific criteria did not exist in pre-scientific 
societies, whether critical or pre-critical. Therefore, no pre-scientific society 
could possibly distinguish between myth and non-myth. 


5 Ibid., p. 22. ® Tbid., p. 22. 7 [bid., p. 22. 8 [bid., p. 24. 

® Ibid., p. 11. In the above statement, myth is described both as “belief” and as a “justifica- 
tion of belief.” “Belief” and “justification of belief” are not synonymous, but it is difficult to de- 
termine from either Bidney or Malinowski what is meant. They may mean (a) that “myth” 
justifies other cultural beliefs or (b) that it is self-justifying. Of course, it is likely that it belongs 
to both classes, although those who believe in a given myth often find it satisfactory without sub- 
stantiation. The enormous effort made to justify myth seems to indicate that many cultures are 
not satisfied with mere belief. 


Jbid., p. 23. 
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(5) If science creates its own myths and necessarily so, then it cannot 
apparently by itself guarantee that myth will be known as myth. Consequent- 
ly, scientific criteria are not adequate to distinguish ‘‘myth”’ from ‘‘non-myth.” 

(6) Lastly, if it is admitted that science can distinguish between myth 
and non-myth, then myth must disappear, since science destroys belief in it. 
Thus the conclusion which necessarily follows is Comte’s: An age of science 
desiroys myth, and the more completely scientific an age is, the less myth there is. 
This, however, completely contradicts Bidney’s basic thesis, that every culture 
creates its own type of myth. 


AMBIGUOUS USE OF THE CONCEPT “MYTH” AS “FALSE BELIEF” 

Why does Bidney’s thesis involve such destructive contradictions? It is 
suggested here that the reason lies in his ambiguous use of the word “‘myth.” 
Of what can be established as his intended meaning, this much seems certain: 
“myth”’ is “false belief,” i.e., it is “‘a belief, usually expressed in narrative form, 
which is incompatible with scientific knowledge.’ By “belief”? he means an 
idea, concept, statement which is believed true. However, he does not analyze 
the sense in which myth is ‘‘false belief.’ Thus he is unaware of the fact that he 
uses myth as false belief in three different senses, two of which are not custom- 
ary in anthropological usage.” (a) In a few passages, he uses the word “‘myth’”’ 
in the sense of a belief which is accepted by a culture as true, though the evi- 
dence is not sufficient to establish this, and which is immediately rejected as 
false, when proven so. (b) In other passages, he uses it to mean a belief be- 
lieved true in spite of evidence to the contrary. (c) Finally, he uses it to mean a 
belief which is not known to be false, but which has a “‘value-charge,” or 
“value-significance.”’ 

Obviously, if used in sense (a), then every society will have its myths. 
Many statements accepted as empirically true, are later found to be false. 
In this sense, of course, the most scientific of scientific societies must pullulate 
with myths. In sense (b) no scientific society will be accused of myth-making, 
since such beliefs would be rejected in the face of falsifying evidence. But in 
sense (c), a scientific society might manufacture myths. Since such a society 
would not possess criteria for determining whether beliefs of this type were 
false, it could believe them true not merely because they were not known to 
be false, but because they justified important values by means of which social 
groups and institutions are maintained and perpetuated. However, it must be 
repeated that such beliefs would not be known as myths, since scientifically, 
they could not be known to be false. 

[bid., p. 23. 

12 In one place, Bidney gives the word “myth” a meaning entirely different from the senses 
employed above, its aesthetic use as symbol, by poets and writers, of the value-charged beliefs 
(myths) of previous cultures. It is obvious that these “myths” are not myths to these poets and 
writers. They do not believe in their truth. 
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“MYTH” AS DEFINED BY MOST ANTHROPOLOGISTS 


Of these three senses, only the last—myth as belief not known to be false 
and value-charged—comes closest to the anthropologist’s typical usage. It is 
also the one most consistent with other statements made by Bidney. Proof 
that anthropologists generally attribute to myth the characteristics of (a) 
being believed—not known to be false—and (b) being value-charged, is not 
needed. The writings of Tylor, Frazer, Boas, Malinowski—all of whom are 
quoted by Bidney—provide overwhelming evidence that these students in- 
cluded both characteristics. 

Bidney himself in various places makes statements which show that he 
considers them essential characteristics of myth; but he also attributes other 
characteristics to myth. For example, as we have already remarked, he says 
that those who believe a myth true, do not believe it to be myth at all. More- 
over, its effectiveness and power in a given culture depend upon the strength 
of belief in it. Such additional comments seem to indicate that Bidney believes 
at times that myth is not necessarily “either false belief rejected later as false on 
the basis of evidence,” or “false belief believed in spite of evidence.” This, 
then, raises doubt concerning the propriety of ascribing falsity as a charac- 
teristic to myth. 

However, before concerning ourselves with this doubt, let us see whether 
we can obtain a more complete account of Bidney’s conception of myth. By 
compacting various remarks, we obtain the following: myth is belief which is 
(i) value-charged, (ii) believed to be true, although in actuality false; (iii) 
because believed true, not a myth to those who believe it but a myth only 
to those who know it to be false and (iv) false because it is incompatible with 
scientific knowledge. He does not indicate whether this incompatibility is 
determined by a comparison of the belief with (a) the scientific knowledge of 
the time or (b) of a later time or with the knowledge of another superseding 
culture. If it is (a), then myth, of course, can be known as myth at the time 
it is believed. If (b), then there is no way that a given culture, at a given time, 
possessing only so much of science, can know its myth to be myth. However, 
he makes it sufficiently clear that myth is such only to those who no longer 
accept it as “true and credible.”™ Therefore, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that this incompatibility is discoverable only at a later time by a more scienti- 
fically advanced culture. 


VARIOUS SENSES OF “MYTH” 


If the first two types of false beliefs are excluded from the domain of myth, 
then we are left with the third. But, fortunately or unfortunately, the third 
is not the only kind of belief that can possibly be called myth. Accepting as a 


8 Tbid., p. 23. Ibid., p. 23. 
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minimum basis for a definition of “myth” the two characteristics of “being 
believed” and “value-charged,” there are other types of beliefs, each of which 
can legitimately be called “myth.” 

(1) There is, of course, Bidney’s conception of myth which involves two 
additional characteristics: (a) that it is false, but (b) known as false only at a 
later period of the culture or in another culture. When known as false, it is, of 
course, no longer believed. It is important to iterate that myth, in this sense, 
is not just a belief which at a later time is proven false. The essential difference 
is that myth is value-charged; mere false belief is not. 

(2) Another type of belief which can be called “‘myth” has the additional 
characteristics of (a) being known to be false by scientific criteria but (b) 
in spite of this, being believed because of its ““value-charge”’ or “‘value-signifi- 
cance.” A belief of this type is different from the preceding proposition in 
that its falsity may be known by the scientific standards of the time." 

(3) Another type of belief which can be called myth has the additional 
characteristic of being, scientifically speaking, ‘‘neither true nor false,” simply 
because it is outside testable experience. It is the sort of belief which cannot be 
asserted to be incompatible with scientific knowledge, since it cannot be tested. 
Of this type, there are apparently two sub-types—(a) the type of value-charged 
belief which is outside experience in terms of any of the criteria of science 
known at the time, although not theoretically outside of testable experience; 
(b) the type which, in principle, is outside «xperience and consequently not 
subject to test at any time. An example of tae former is the Jewish-Christian 
belief in the coming of the Messiah; an example of the latter, the Barthian 
God. There is no way of judging the probability of the Messianic belief by any 
canons now known to science, but it is still theoretically testable in that the 
Messiah, if he comes, will be an event experienced in this world. The God of 
Karl Barth is, by definition, outside of experience and untestable in terms of 
experience. 

(4) The last type of belief which may be called ‘“‘myth” has the character- 
istic of compatibility with the scientific criteria of the time, although when 
falsifying evidence is found, it will still be believed because of its “value- 
charge” or ‘“‘value-significance.” 

It is possible that examination of the myths of any particular culture will 
show the presence of all four types,’ which are theoretically important in 
helping to answer the question whether it is possible for a culture to distinguish 
between its own myths and its scientific beliefs. In order to simplify analysis, 


6 Incidentally, this seriously raises the question whether, as Tylor, and Bidney following 
Tylor assume, the strength of a mythical belief is completely dependent upon ignorance of its 
falsity by “scientific” standards. 

16 It would be interesting to investigate the extent to which any one type predominates over 
the others in different cultures. We leave such problems to investigators. 
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let us give each of those conceptions of myth a number-subscript. The first type 
then becomes Myth;, the second, Myths, with its sub-types, Myths, and 
Myths, and so on. 

If we accept Bidney’s definition of Myth, i.e., Myth:, then it is clear that 
this distinction would not exist for any of the beliefs of a culture, since by 
his definition, such beliefs cannot be known to be false by the scientific canons 
of the culture. Neither Greek or Roman culture was ever in a position to show 
that the stars were not gods, although we today know this belief to be false. 

Myths, obviously, would be known as myth in any culture, since beliefs 
of this type would be known as false by the scientific canons of the culture. 

Depending upon a culture’s scientific canons, Myth; could be considered 
either non-myth or myth. Obviously, if the culture makes no clear distinction 
between beliefs “inside” and “outside” testable experience, then Myth; will 
not be considered myth, but if it does—as is the case with certain groups, such 
as the scientists in our present culture—then the distinction between mythical 
and non-mythical beliefs would be clear to members of the culture. For exam- 
ple, scientists in our culture distinguish between a belief testable in our experi- 
ence and one that is not. Thus to them, for example, the assertion that the 
soul as an immortal, immaterial substance is not a testable proposition of our 
experience, though previous cultures have believed in its existence, and large 
groups in ours still do believe this. The latter have never distinguished between 
a testable and an untestable proposition. 

Myth, could sometimes be known in some cultures as myth, and sometimes 
not. It would not be known as myth as long as there was no scientific evidence 
of its falsity, but it would be known as myth if there was. For example, the 
19th century belief in progress towards a peaceful world society was certainly 
compatible with the available evidence, even though today there are strong 
grounds for disbelief in the validity of this concept. 


DIFFICULTY OF TESTING THESE CONCEPTIONS OF MYTH 

Following Bidney, we have assumed that myth is false belief, yet what we 
have said about the various types of myths indicates an implicit contradiction. 
For example, Myth: and Myths, may not be false, at the time of belief, by the 
then-known scientific criteria, though Myth; may lose its status as acceptable 
belief on being proved false at a later time or in another connected culture. 
Myths, can never be falsified, since it is not testable by any criteria of science, 
although it can be rejected on grounds having nothing to do with truth or 
falsity, as, for example, by Malinowski’s criterion of social disutility. This type 
of myth, of which there are well-known examples existing today, contradicts 
completely Bidney’s contention that no myth is “beyond truth or falsity.” 
Only Myth: and Myth, have the status of false belief, although Myth, has the 
status of false belief only when proved false. Thus it must follow that myth as 
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an anthropological fact is not necessarily false belief; and it may quite fre- 
quently be true belief by the scientific canons of a given culture. 

Bidney’s assumption that myth is belief ‘‘incompatible with scientific 
knowledge,” rests upon inadequate analysis of the grounds which establish the 
truth of beliefs, and upon an assumption about scientific knowledge which I 
think is inacceptable anthropologically. 

Bidney has not apparently clarified the grounds on which beliefs are estab- 
lished as true or false in any culture. The following remarks are based on canons 
accepted as scientific by a particular group, the scientists of our culture. We 
do not pretend that these canons possess any cultural universality, even though 
for us, they possess a high authority. Our remarks will be stated negatively 
rather than positively, since this seems the best way of dealing with the types 
of belief which can be called ‘‘myth.” 

Under what conditions is it not possible to say that a belief is false? There 
seem to be, as a minimum, four such conditions: (1) when there is no evidence 
to the contrary and some positive evidence exists; (2) when a belief is not test- 
able by any known canons of “‘scientific” truth; (3) when a belief is a prediction 
so far removed in the future that existing generations or even an existing cul- 
ture cannot subject it to verification—that is, where the canon for testing a 
belief is known but inapplicable; and (4) when the belief is so formulated that 
it can never be tested. By one or another of these criteria, and for reasons which 
may be specifically scientific as well as non-scientific, a statement may be 
believed and acted upon as true. It should be easy for the anthropologist, 
as it is for the student of scientific methodology, to find many examples of such 
beliefs. 

Now it must be apparent that these conditions for belief are the analytical 
products of our culture. They are not discoverable among the truth-canons 
of other societies. Even in our culture, moreover, one will not find distinctions 
of this type in the writings of thinkers before the 19th century; and even today, 
such truth-conditions are not explicity acceptable to all scientists. 

But aside from the fact that even today the conditions stated above are not 
necessarily accepted by some scientists, Bidney has made a number of assump- 
tions about scientific knowledge which cannot be anthropologically justified. 
He appears to think, that yesterday’s “scientific knowledge,” is also the knowl- 
edge of today. Stated more accurately, he seems to think that the criteria of 
scientific knowledge have always been the same. It is only on this assumption that 
he can maintain that “myth is incompatible with scientific knowledge.”’ 
The following facts, however, militate against such an assumption: (1) the 
criteria for distinguishing between fact and non-fact differ from culture to 
culture; (2) what are acceptable scientific criteria of truth—fact—in one society 
that has anything one might call “science,” are not acceptable criteria in an- 
other; (3) what are acceptable scientific criteria to one group or social class are 
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not necessarily acceptable to another group or social class of the same culture. 

These are facts which make the determination of the mythical nature of 
beliefs difficult, if not impossible, for the anthropologist. Which are the legiti- 
mate criteria? Are the criteria of the cultures in which these beliefs are alive 
the legitimate ones? Or are they those of particular groups or social classes 
of another society, let us say our own? If the former are considered legitimate, 
then the beliefs of that society are not myths, even though they are classed as 
such in terms of our own cultural criteria. If the latter are considered legiti- 
mate, then two criticisms can be made: (i) The beliefs of an older or different 
society are being judged by canons or criteria utterly unknown to it and, if 
by chance, known, possibly rejected as worthless. (ii) The criteria used are 
frequently not the only ones in that culture; others exist which from the point 
of view of the group or social class accepting them are preferable. Consequently, 
in using one set rather than another, a value-preference is shown which Bidney 
would apparently regard as destructive of objective science. 


CONCLUSIONS 

If the above analysis of Bidney’s hypothesis is justified, then his basic 
thesis that all cultures, so far as is known, create their own myths, remains 
untouched. But this is true only if his conception, or any other conception of 
myth as false belief is rejected. Myth, like any other belief, can be false, but it is 
nol false because ii is myth. It is false for the same reasons that other beliefs 
are false. 

Every culture will create and value its own myths, not because it may not 
be able to distinguish between truth and falsity, but because their function 
is to maintain and preserve a culture against disruption and destruction. 
They serve to keep men going against defeat, frustration, disappointment; 
and they preserve institutions and institutional process. 

The myths which will be acceptable in a given culture will obviously de- 
pend, not merely upon its scientific criteria, but upon the interests and needs 
of the individuals and groups which compose the society. Depending, of course, 
on the complexity of the society, theories of levels of truth or kinds of truths 
will be invented to defend beliefs which may be found inconsistent with what 
may loosely be called “the facts of experience.” Thus, in many complex socie- 
ties—our own, for example—conflicts will exist over ‘‘truth criteria,’’ which 
cannot be settled by the mere assertion on the part of some group, such as 
theologians, for example, that “truth criteria” other than their own are wrong. 
In the end, the total experience of the society and its dominating groups will 
determine truth-criteria preferences. Consequently, using one’s own culture’s 
or group’s truth-criteria as a basis for judging the beliefs of other groups or 
cultures, if these still exist, will inevitably lead to controversy. 

Granted, however, that science—in the 20th century Euroamerican in- 
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determinate meaning of the term—is meant, then it is possible by employing 
the negative canons or conditions of scientific belief stated above, to distin- 
guish between myth and non-myth. But by using these canons or conditions, 
whatever myths are discovered, even though they may be scientific, will not 
necessarily be false. They are myths because (a) they transcend all possible 
scientific truth-criteria, and are thus beyond empirical testing; (b) or while 
they theoretically conform to truth-criteria, they are not practically testable, 
as, for example, beliefs which, though not today verifiable, are consistent with 
the available data; or (c) they serve as basic postulates of a social system to 
integrate human action and define its procedures, and may consist of rules for 
evaluating social results and of operations which define socially approved ways 
of achieving results; while finally, (d) they transcend existing truth-criteria, 
though ata later time truth-criteria for testing such beliefs may be invented or 
discovered. Such beliefs (myths) are accepted because of their special and 
general social utility, and their special and general significance for the society 
and its members. Of course, these beliefs (myths) may later be rejected be- 
cause ways may be found to test them which may prove them false, or because 
they are not socially useful. However, in a uniformly scientific culture, myths 
which contradict experience and reason will obviously be unacceptable; and 
a rule for defending myth like Tertullian’s “I believe because it is absurd,” 
will find no acceptance. 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
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Book 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


The Civilizations of Ancient America: Selected Papers of the X XI Xth International Con- 
gress of Americanists. Edited by Sot Tax, with an introduction by WENDELL C. 
BENNETT. (viii, 329 pp., illus., $7.50. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1951.) 


Bennett’s introduction presents Nuclear America in two major components, Meso- 
America and the Central Andes, with an intermediate zone comprised of lower Central 
America, Colombia, and Ecuador, and various marginal subdivisions from Chile and 
northwest Argentina to the American Southwest. The papers that follow are somewhat 
similarly grouped, with the more general and theoretical contributions presented first 
in each section. 

The thirty-seven papers may be grouped in five categories. (1) Papers concerned 
chiefly with broader, “developmental” aspects of American prehistory: among these, 
Armillas gives a somewhat revised version of his earlier developmental sequence for 
Meso-America, reaffirming his hypothesis regarding new agricultural systems as chang- 
ing economic bases for Meso-American culture patterns. Willey provides a concise 
developmental outline of Andean prehistory, using a total community, integrative ap- 
proach. Shook advances a set of hypotheses to explain major trends in Guatemala and 
Mexico, from nomadic and early sedentary phases into the Classic period. Doering 
sounds a warning note against developmental schemes, believing that we should “leave 
philosophical speculations for the future’’; the results of his work in Jequetepeque con- 
flict with the Vira developmental classification. 

(2) Papers stressing the socio-cultural aspects of specific investigations: Many of 
these strengthen our realization that the middle and late phases of the Meso-American 
Formative period were more complex, socio-culturally, technologically, and intellectu- 
ally, than heretofore supposed. Evidence is presented in architecture (Brainerd), epigra- 
phy (Thompson, Satterthwaite), and archeological excavation in general (Shook, 
Canby). Certain symbols and glyph elements seem derived from a common ancestral 
(Formative) culture (Thompson), and solar eclipses were probably predicted success- 
fully in the pre-Classic (Satterthwaite). Longyear, however, finds the Copan Archaic 
at a low level of cultural complexity. A variety of techniques is brought to bear on 
anthropological interpretation of prehistory, among them pollen profile studies (Sears), 
glaciation (Oppenheim), settlement patternings (Willey), differentiated site reconnais- 
sance (Schaedel), population estimates (Termer), codices and native chronicles (Bur- 
land and Barrera Vasquez), art motifs (Jiménez del Mufioz, Kutscher), and metallurgy 
(Lothrop). Lothrop asks why the metal industry was obliterated in both northern and 
southern Peru after Chavin and Nazca. General cultural interpretation of art styles is 
becoming more important, as illustrated in papers by Proskouriakoff (who has previ- 
ously published on this recently), Muelle, and Kroeber. Proskouriakoff believes that 
many pre-Toltec stylistic variants of independent origin indicate that Yucatan was 
culturally less stable than the southern Maya lowlands, and was probably subjected to 
more than one significant migration wave. Kroeber notes for South America a general 
drift from strongly experienced to less imaginative styles. 

(3) Archeological and ethnographic reports by Bastien, Noguera, Miiller, Bernal, 
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Willey, and Wardle, which are chiefly factual in content. Andrews presents a chart 
of 255 Maya supplementary series readings that will be invaluable to epigraphers. 
Rowe notes the survival of Inca court dress and symbolism in portraits 200 years after 
the Spanish conquest. 

(4) Middle and South American relations: Contact seems agreed upon by most con- 
tributors; they differ in ideas of how and when this took place. Evidence is assembled 
from “‘Q”’-elements (Jijon y Caamafio), metals (Lothrop), whistling jars (Digby), and 
art (Romero, Lehmann). Strong thinks that the marked cultural resemblances between 
northern and southern Nuclear America are due to original historical unity and later 
indirect diffusion. Lothrop notes that Peru and Mexico discovered the same five basic 
metals and shared many techniques, but each used them in ways suitable to their own 
needs; he sees no evidence of the spread of metal from Peru to Mexico. Bennett stresses 
the need for more information on the Formative epoch to seek confirmation of a com- 
mon cultural basis from which both Meso-America and the Central Andes developed; 
he recommends more extensive work in the intermediate geographical zone and refine- 
ments in comparative studies. 

(5) Old and New World relations: Evidence in favor of contacts is seen in social 
stratification and god-kingship concepts arising out of newly arriving culture-bearers 
(Thurnwald) and in parallels in symbolic arts from the first to twelfth centuries, A.r. 
(Heine-Geldern and Ekholm). 

RoBERT WAUCHOPE 

TULANE UNIVERSITY 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


Heritage of Conquest: The Ethnology of Middle America. Sot Tax and others. (312 pp., 
$5.00. The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1952.) 

This volume is the result of the Viking Fund Seminar on Middle American ethnol- 
ogy and social anthropology held in New York, August, 1949. The seminar’s goal was 
to reach some generalizations for this complex area. In certain respects this was ac- 
complished, or the direction to them indicated. Agreements and conflicting opinion and 
data were aired. Although in certain ways confusing, the verbatim printing of discussion 
enables the reader to gain far more insight into Meso-American problems than would 
otherwise be possible. 

The book consists of three parts made up of fourteen chapters. Part I, General In- 
formation, has two papers: ““Meso-America” by Paul Kirchhoff, and “General Char- 
acteristics of Present-Day Mesoamerican Indian Society” by Robert Redfield and Sol 
Tax. Kirchhoff’s paper, long available in Spanish, is a must for anyone interested in 
Meso-America since it presents a succinct cultural summary and an important theo- 
retical position. Redfield and Tax confine themselves to a tightly-written summary of 
Meso-American Indian rural and village culture. 

In Part II, Aspects of Culture, the participant comment is extremely enlightening. 
Sol Tax (“Economy and Technology”’) gives a full picture for western Guatemala and 
Chiapas, but discussion revealed major sub-areal differences in Meso-America. Foster 
and Kirchhoff indicate the lack of data concerning the relationship of village and city 
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for pre-Columbian times and today. Julio de la Fuente (“Ethnic and Communal Rela- 
tions”) shows that although the major ethnic distinction in Meso-America is between 
Indian and Ladino, the precise cultural pattern varies spatially. Also, many groups 
such as the Zapotecs are neither Indian nor Ladino. Areas of conflict and adjustment 
are designated, but no areal generalization holds. Calixta Guiteras Holmes (‘Social 
Organization”) paper evoked much discussion and exception by the seminar. Kinship 
systems, clans, name groups, compadrazgo, and a proposed sequence of kin system 
breakdown are discussed. Charles Wisdom’s “Supernatural World and Curing” is a 
good systematic presentation, and, though applying best to eastern Guatemala and 
Honduras, it serves as an excellent trait list for Meso-America. Fernando Camara 
(“Religious and Political Organization’’) views the community organization of Meso- 
America as a folk-urban polarity. The paper and the discussion bring out the differen- 
tial effect of the Spanish and the Ladino in the area. The nature of culture change is 
shown, present culture types are characterized, and recent North American influences 
are evaluated. Benjamin and Lois Paul (‘“The Life Cycle’”’) summarize and synthesize 
the data available for Indian Meso-America with a few side excursions into Ladino 
ways. John Gillin (“Ethos and Cultural Aspects of Personality”’) essays the description 
of the nature of ethos and personality structure centering on the Indian-Ladino con- 
trast. This is perhaps overdrawn and too concise, but this is probably due to the 
limitations of a short paper. Despite the lack of agreement for all Meso-American re- 
gions the over-all treatment of the subject was well received. 

Part III, Conclusions: The Old and the New, is the effort of the seminar to systema- 
tize the data. Ralph Beals (“Notes on Acculturation’’), argues that the difference be- 
tween Indian and Ladino culture is one of structure, function, and ethos, not content. 
He shows two periods of intense acculturation: late 17th and early 18th centuries, and 
since the late 19th century. Gertrude Kurath’s “Dance Acculturation” is a well-docu- 
mented case history of this aspect of acculturation. The chapter, ‘Four Hundred 
Years After,” deals with acculturation, social change, and history of culture elements. 
There was general agreement on a Maya-Nahua and Lowland-Highland quadripartite 
division of pre-Columbian cultures, but factors of time and isolation make it difficult 
to designate any uniform process of acculturation. Chapter 13, “The 16th Century and 
the 20th,”’ attempts to measure acculturation and to identify the factors in the differ- 
ential retention of pre-Columbian patterns. A rough index of acculturation is set up, 
but the rate and nature of present acculturation had no agreement. Some participants 
pointed to the retention of Indian integration in the face of Ladino influence as evi- 
dence for slow acculturation. However, the effect of modern industrial and urban fac- 
tors which accompany roads and other forms of communication were not fully dis- 
cussed. Ladinoization of the Indian appears inevitable, but the time involved had no 
unanimity of opinion. It was also agreed that the ethos of Indian culture had changed 
least and would continue to flavor whatever new was adopted. The final chapter is the 
report of the seminar to the 29th International Congress of Americanists. 

The verbatim discussion creates the disadvantage of diffuseness and the advantage 
of completeness. Jn the main, the latter out-weighs the former, and the volume is the 
better for it. The appearance of this book emphasizes the need for a Meso-American 
handbook. One wishes that the term Meso-America, as agreed on by the seminar, had 
been retained in the sub-title, and that more attention could have been given modern 
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European and North American influences although the lack of time and data pre- 
cluded this. The volume points to the need for more work in contact ethnography, 
colonial acculturation, and modern acculturation. In Meso-America, as in other parts 
of the world, anthropologists must devise methods and techniques for dealing with the 
complex, more urban cultures and their effect on simpler ones. 
ARDEN R. KiInc 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


The Four Ages of Tsurai: A Documentary History of the Indian Village on Trinidad Bay. 
RosBert F. Heizer and Joun E. Mitts. (207 pp., 3 figs., 10 plates, 6 maps, $3.75. 
University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1952. 


The direct historical approach in archeology has been regarded by professionalists 
as an ideal technique, as well as a rewarding one, for the last few decades. In The Four 
Ages of Tsurai we are given an outstanding example of how much can be achieved by 
not only supplementing archeological by historical data, but integrating the two kinds 
of materials, and ethnography as well, into one coherent account. The scant leached 
bones of archeological information are clothed with the flesh of a functioning culture, 
and made alive and meaningful. One wishes the same treatment could be given all 
archeological studies, but it must be owned that there are not too many sites as richly 
documented as the little Yurok village on Trinidad Bay, whose recorded history as a 
native community extends from 1775 to its final abandonment in 1916. 

The authors, to tell their story, depart from the standard report routine of reporting 
as one digs, from the top down, or backward into time. Instead, they begin with their 
archeological data, sketching it briefly to define the first epoch of Tsurai’s history, the 
prehistoric age before 1775. The second age was that of (European) discovery and 
exploration, 1775 to 1800. The descriptions of the village and its inhabitants by the 
Spanish and English explorers—Hezeta, Bodega y Quadra, Vancouver, and members 
of their respective expeditions, combine to give a surprisingly vivid picture of Coast 
Yurok culture at the beginning of white contacts. This is particularly true, of course, 
of material aspects of culture. In these and the later accounts, the authors have checked 
cultural information against ethnographic reports in rather full notes. The third age, 
that of the fur trade (1800 to 1849), is covered by several accounts dating between 1804 
and 1817 (between the latter date and 1849 the Indians were given a respite from white 
visits). During the height of the quest for sea otter pelts we see marked changes in the 
culture, slighter perhaps in the material field than in the attitudes toward strangers. 
Distrust, avarice, and openly aggressive behavior replaced the friendly patterns of the 
previous period, apparently as a result of the ruthlessness of the sea-going fur traders. 
The final age, “Decline and Fall,” (1850-1916) saw Tsurai and its people overwhelmed 
by the avalanche of American gold-seekers, and later, settlers. The population dwin- 
dled, native culture patterns were discarded, the Indians changed from a self-reliant 
tribelet to a poverty-stricken and sometimes maltreated minority, until the last surviv- 
ing resident, an old woman, died in 1916. In a sense, the history of Tsurai is a complete 
cross section, on a tiny scale, of the history of many western Indians, and for this 
reason the study has a significance much broader than that of a record of a little Yurok 
village. 
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The only change in the book that the reader could wish for would be that the 
authors had seen fit to enlarge a bit more on their final chapter, ‘“Tsurai Village, 1851- 
1916,” in which they sum up the effects of that last epoch. It seems probable that they 
collected more data on village life between 1900 and 1916 than they recount.. This can 
scarcely be reckoned a serious fault; after all, there is a limit to what can be put be- 
tween the covers of one book. The authors’ total achievement sets a new high standard 
on the direct historical approach in both archeology and ethnography. 

P. DRUCKER 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


The Tsimshian: Their Arts and Music. VioLa E. GARFIELD, Paut S. WINGERT, and 
Marius BARBEAU. (xi, 291 pp., 20 text figures, 24 photographs on 9 plates, 2 maps, 
75 songs with music, bibliography, and index, $6.00. J. J. Augustin, Publisher, 
Locust Valley, New York, 1951.) 


This book on the arts and crafts of the Tsimshian Indians is divided into three sec- 
tions: the first, a general statement of the culture by Garfield; the second, a specialized 
study of the sculpture by Wingert; and the third, a discussion of Tsimshian songs by 
Barbeau. 

One of the advantages of the book is that each author stresses comparisons with 
other Northwest peoples and does not treat his topic as an isolated unit of Tsimshian 
culture. The first part by Garfield gives the reader an orientation to Tsimshian culture 
with special emphasis on the roles played by the arts and crafts. This summary of 
Tsimshian culture alone is an important contribution, since it is the first to be made 
available in the literature. Garfield includes mention of significant changes in the cul- 
ture brought about through contact with Europeans. She touches upon the question of 
origin of the distinctive representative art designs, widely known for their appearance 
on the so-called “totem poles” of the area, but also found on house posts, masks, boxes, 
and other artifacts. Her decision is that these designs were already developed before 
the fur trade with the Whites began. Contact with the outside world did influence the 
arts in other respects even if it did not contribute these basic elements. Indian artisans 
added to their repertoire new art styles and media which they borrowed from Euro- 
peans, Asiatics, and natives from Oceania. Trade did stimulate artistic endeavor and 
manufacture by reason of White demand for Indian artifacts and because of the in- 
creased market for these articles among the Indians themselves with new wealth to 
spend. 

Wingert, in his section on Tsimshian sculpture, has achieved the most systematic 
analysis of Northwest Coast art styles to date. He carefully differentiates the features 
of the art which are generally characteristic of the area from those specific for a given 
tribe. In speaking of the latter, he says that “Tsimshian sculpture can be considered, 
in art history terminology, ‘classical;’ Haida, ‘classical to baroque;’ Tlingit, largely 
‘rococo;’ and Kwakiutl, a vigorous ‘eclectism.’” 

The final part by Barbeau, dealing with Tsimshian songs, includes the musical 
transcription and words for seventy-five songs, the most extensive collection for this 
area yet published. Here Barbeau notes that the songs of the interior Tsimshian differ 
both in style and in function from those of the coastal people. For example, the latter 
with their greater emphasis on rank had more songs to be sung at ceremonies in support 
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of social position and fewer to express the emotions of individuals than the inland 
groups. 

In terms of what is already known of the tendencies of Northwest Coast society, a 
trend can be seen in the relations of the various arts to other aspects of the culture. 
It is not surprising to find in a society emphasizing descent and inherited privileges 
that these interests affected the arts and music. Songs, designs in sculpture and paint- 
ing, and folk tales were often associated with an animal or other supernatural being 
belonging to a given lineage or clan. In addition to giving aesthetic satisfaction, these 
art forms also served to validate and affirm one’s place in the kinship and social class 
system. No one but a person inheriting the right could use them, and such rights were 
jealously guarded. 

June McCormick CoLitns 
SEATTLE, 
WASHINGTON 


Freshwater Fish and Fishing in Native North America. ERHARD ROSTLUND. (x, 313 pp., 
1 fig., 4 tables, 47 maps. $3.50. University of California Publications in Geography, 
Vol. 9, Berkeley, 1952.) 

Some twenty-five years ago, Sauer and Kroeber established at Berkeley a close 
working agreement between geography and anthropology. Rostlund’s monograph is the 
latest offspring of a fertile union. The title suggests ethnographic data; the forty-seven 
maps attest to a geographic treatment. 

Rostlund considers first the quality and quantity of freshwater and anadromous 
fish, distinguishing regional and seasonal differences, evaluating the fishing opportunity 
on a quantitative basis, and presenting the results cartographically. Marine forms are 
excluded chiefly because of prior treatment; further, their inclusion would not change 
the distributional aspects of fishing opportunity, since rich freshwater faunas are con- 
tiguous to rich salt-water faunas. 

Part II is concerned with the tastes and fishing capacities of the aboriginal in- 
habitants of North America. The relative economic importance of the Indian fisheries 
is evaluated and mapped. Evidence which may contribute to the solution of culture 
historical problems is identified and summarized. Rostlund thus employs the only 
sound approach to the solution of problems involving man-land relations: comprehen- 
sive treatment of both site and culture preliminary to drawing conclusions. This 
methodological concept, perhaps the chief contribution of the Berkeley school, is 
strangely foreign to most American geographers. 

The nutritive value of freshwater fishes is briefly but thoroughly covered. Thirty- 
one original maps show the distribution of the principal species, while the text contains 
other pertinent details concerning them. The quantitative aspects of the fish resource 
are presented regionally, the data drawn from biologic principles, commercial yields, 
measured populations, and historical accounts. Another original map divides the fish 
resource of native North America into twelve provinces. 

Ten chapters and additional original maps cover in detail aboriginal fishery and 
fishing methods. The data, archeologic, ethnographic, and historic, are critically ex 
amined as to significance and adequacy. The traits discussed are placed in one of four 
groups, as they are deemed good, probable, possible, or unacceptable evidence of dif- 
fusion. They are further grouped as originating in North America or intrusive from 
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northeastern Asia, the Pacific Islands, or Mexico and the Antilles. Rostlund conceives 
of the aboriginal fishery as a complex assembled in North America from traits of various 
origins. 

Rostlund’s monograph is a well-documented compilation, made especially usable 
by an excellent index and numerous maps; it provides new aids to the solution of cul 
ture-historical problems; its methodology is sound; it is splendid bait to attract the 
young student to a fascinating and remunerative field of enquiry. It would be pedantic 
to seek minor flaws in such a work. 

FRED KNIFFEN 
LovISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Baton RovuceE, LovuIsIANA 


The Black Carib of British Honduras. Douctas MacRae Taytor. (176 pp., 7 plates, 
4 figs., $2.50. Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology. No. 17, New York, 1951.) 


“The Black Caribs are, in the main, descendants of African Negroes brought to the 
West Indies as slaves but who escaped from their masters and took refuge among the 
Island Carib in Saint Vincent, subsequently adopting the latter’s language and, to a 
considerable extent, culture” (p. 15). Approximately 30,000 of these people live today 
along the Caribbean coast of British Honduras, of Guatemala, and of Honduras. A 
small group also live on the island of Roatan in the Gulf of Honduras, the place from 
which they dispersed to the mainland after being deported from Saint Vincent in 
the late 18th century. The present study is a report of research among the Black Carib 
living along the coast of British Honduras. 

Taylor brings to his study of the Black Carib considerable familiarity with the 
history of culture contact in the West Indies. He also has an intimate knowledge of 
Island Carib ethnography derived both from the chronicles of early observers and 
from field research among the remnants of these Island people. His study is therefore 
thoroughly aware of historical process and of the complexities of the cultural fusion 
which Black Carib culture represents. Furthermore, although he states that a technical 
analysis of his linguistic materials will be published elsewhere, he makes full use of 
language as a diagnostic to disentangle the complex web of Black Carib culture. In his 
excellent chapter on “Language,” he reconstructs four periods of Black Carib accultura- 
tion based upon “loan words” in their present language from Spanish (1493-1634), 
from French (1635-1796), from or through Spanish (1797 to the present), and from or 
through English (1797 to present). His use of linguistic data throughout this monograph 
as a reflection of “the changes in cultural content and pattern” provides, in my 
opinion, a model for acculturation studies. 

This study is principally, however, a descriptive analysis of a functioning culture. 
Taylor is obviously a skillful field worker. There are chapters on subsistence, on social 
structure, and on the life cycle; and there is an especially detailed treatment of super- 
natural concepts and religious practices. Profound changes have taken place in the 
aboriginal culture, but it is remarkable how much of it has persisted. Although the 
Black Carib are today involved in a “money economy,” fishing and horticulture (with 
manioc as a staple) is still the basis of subsistence. With many exceptions, their tech- 
nology remains essentially unchanged from that used by the Island Carib over three 
hundred years ago. The social structure is, of course, considerably modified, especially 
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by the loss of the old patterns of chieftainship and by the disappearance of the localized 
joint family. But the aboriginal kinship terminology continues almost unmodified and 
the wider consanguineal group still has important functions. Their religion is a syn- 
cretism of aboriginal, of African, and of Catholic elements. Taylor points out that “the 
tracing of discrete elements (of the religion) to the Arawak, Carib, or this or that Afri- 
can tribal source, is a well-nigh impossible task at this stage” (p. 143). But, a large 
body of American Indian religious tradition has persisted in Black Carib culture, es- 
pecially in those customs and beliefs associated with their shamans and with the numer- 
ous rites and ceremonies. Although Taylor mentions that the Black Caribs are Catho- 
lics, he does not describe the Catholic aspects of their religion except in passing. One 
wonders just what part Catholicism plays in their total religion and, if his account is 
not perhaps weighed on the side of an emphasis upon aboriginal and African survivals. 

In the final pages of this study, there is a brief comparison of Black Carib and 
Island Carib personality characteristics (the former being described as more overt and 
“open” than the latter). There is the suggestion that the “modal personality of the 
Black Carib is an African retention, encouraged rather than hindered or altered by the 
years of free sojourn among the Island Carib in Saint Vincent; and reinforced by the 
adoption of a social system allowing greater freedom of emotional expression than did 
that of the Indians. . . . ” This seems to me to be the most doubtful kind of speculation 
in view of the remarkable changes which have occurred in the social and cultural de- 
terminants of personality structure over the last 300 years. 

There are few studies of the acculturation process involving the American Indian 
and the Negro. This study is both a valuable contribution to that neglected field and 
an important addition to our knowledge of the contemporary cultures of the Americas. 


CHARLES WAGLEY 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


New York, New York 


Minangkabau and Negri Sembilan: Socio-Political Structure in Indonesia. PaTRIck 
EDWARD DE JOSSELIN DE JONG. (208 pp. Eduard Ijdo N. V., Leiden, n.d.) 


Here is an outstanding contribution to our knowledge of the socio-political struc- 
tures of Sumatra and the Malay peninsula, one that gives us a new vantage point from 
which to understand the complex insitutions of Indonesia. Without benefit of field re- 
search, but utilizing an admirable combination of historical and comparative methodol- 
ogy and the concepts developed by modern students of social structure, the author has 
reduced the large body of available materials on Minangkabau and Negri Sembilan to 
the “underlying system” and then subjected it to theoretical analysis and interpreta- 
tion. 

He summarizes the Minangkabau situation as follows: 


Minangkabau social structure is fundamentally double-unilateral, with matrilineal descent 
governing social life and the inheritance of material possessions, patriliny being of importance for 
the inheritance of prestige and supernatural powers. At present—and probably for several cen- 
turies now—this double-unilateral system has taken a turn towards matrilineal preponderance, 
the only recent manifestation of the patrilineal principle that was of really great importance being 
the succession of the dignity of the Jangdipatuan Basa. This system has a matrilineal phratry- 
dualism, and with each phratry one form of adat was associated: udat Parepatih with Bodi- 
Tjaniago, adat Katumanggungan with Koto-Piliang (p. 168). 
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Within this socio-political structure the author discusses the nature of the basic 
Minangkabau institutions—the rumah, parui’, kampueng, suku, and nagari—and re- 
lates them to one another and to the larger groupings. He then analyzes the variations 
that have occurred during the several centuries of separation of the Minangkabau 
migrants to Negri Sembilan, demonstrating among other things that Negri Sembilan 
has developed certain matrilineal institutions to an even higher degree. Kinship in both 
areas is essentially bilateral, approximating a Hawaiian model, but the matrilineal 
lineage, particularly among the Minangkabau, remains a basic unit. 


A married man does not come to live in the house of his wife’s parui’. He visits his wife there at 
night and may putter about there, doing odd jobs, in the daytime, but he cannot claim a place for 
himself there. He is accounted still to be an inhabitant of his own parui’s house, and he returns 
there every morning (pp. 10-11). 


The Minangkabau thus represent an exception to Murdock’s view that it is impossible 
for a husband and wife to each remain in their own families of orientation after mar- 
riage. 

Students interested in social organization will find this an exciting volume, with 
many controversial problems being presented and argued. Of particular significance is 
Dr. deJosselin de Jong’s discussion of the theories of Levi-Strauss and Murdock in the 
light of the Sumatran data, and his emphasis on the importance of seeing Minangkabau 
institutions as variants of social patterns widespread in Sumatra. We hope that he will 
continue his researches in the Dutch and Indonesian literature and that he will have an 
opportunity to clarify the crucial points by first-hand field research. 

FRED EGGAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 


Property, Kin, and Community on Truk. Warp H. GoopENouGu. (192 pp., 4 appendices, 
7 maps, 22 genealogical charts, bibliography, $2.50. Yale University Publications in 
Anthropology, No. 46, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1951.) 


This is a major work which not only adds appreciably to the corpus of Micronesian 
ethnology but also serves as a model for the rigorous internal analysis of a social system. 
In presenting this report on Trukese property, kinship, and territorial-political organiza- 
tion, Goodenough has done more than provide invaluable material for the administrator 
and specialist. He has refined old techniques and methodology and contributed much 
that is new. Here is anthropology at its professional best. 

This monograph is the first issuing from the Yale team which worked as one of the 
institutional participants in the CIMA program (Coordinated Investigation of Micro- 
nesian Anthropology) sponsored in 1947—48 by the Pacific Science Board and the Navy. 
Goodenough was one of a party of six, headed by G. P. Murdock, which worked in Truk. 
Each member of the group was assigned certain aspects of the research. 

Goodenough’s volume, as he sees it, is a sort of ““grammar.’’ The whole CIMA pro- 
gram was encouraged by the Navy in the hope that while the two-score participating 
anthropologists would carry on strictly scientific research of their own choosing, their 
materials would nevertheless ultimately aid in the administration of American Micro- 
nesia. What he has attempted to do is “to give the reader a basis for learning to operate 
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in terms of the culture described in somewhat the same manner that a grammar would 
provide him with a basis for learning to speak a language.” He is interested in establish- 
ing rules and so stating the conditions governing their application that none of the 
available data contradict them. For this purpose he analyzes Trukese culture into 
fractions and puts them together in a way which, while largely unfamiliar to the Truk- 
ese and certainly highly abstract even for the ethnologist, arrives at rules and defini- 
tions of much precision. 

The author begins his presentation of the portion of Trukese social organization 
with which he deals by presenting the system of property relationships. According to 
him, this emerged as a logical starting point not in the field but only after several pre- 
liminary attempts to get his report under way. Around property are functionally linked 
elements which form a structural system within the larger culture. The author is in- 
sistent that for his purpose one could not adopt the so-called functionalist approach 
and start anywhere in the hope that it would eventually encompass all elements in the 
culture. This could have been done only at the sacrifice of precision, for if we view an 
element of culture as being dependent on every other we cannot then arrive at its 
rigorous definition. 

From property, which in Truk centers around the all-important “‘corporation,” an 
organized kin group that functions as an individual in relation to property and whose 
prototype is a group of own siblings, Goodenough goes on to define matrilinear kin 
groups, kinship, status systems and kinship behavior, and territorial and political or- 
ganization. His formulations are highly documented and arrived at through novel 
methodologies which will interest anthropologists. 

It would be impossible to describe here the findings of the author, which are detailed 
and complex, but it should be pointed out that there is a considerable though not serious 
modification of the principles laid down by Murdock and himself in their pilot article, 
“Social Organization of Truk” (Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 3: 331-43, 1947). 

A. Lessa 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


L’Ile de Péques. ALFRED METRAUX. (193 pp., 16 pls., 1 map. Gallimard, Paris, 1951.) 


In 1934 Métraux and Henry Lavachery visited Easter Island, devoting themselves, 
respectively to ethnographic and archeological investigation. Apart from minor articles 
on his researches, Métraux has published the substantial monograph ‘Ethnology of 
Easter Island” (Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Bulletin 160, Honolulu, 1940, 432 pp.), 
which we gather was soon followed by a popular French summary in Gallimard’s an- 
thropological series L’Espéce Humaine; and of this latter the book now reviewed forms 
a revised and enlarged edition. 

In uniformly attractive style the author describes the main features of culture in 
this marginal outlier of the Polynesian area. The chapter on the tragic history of the 
natives (pp. 29-47) is worth special mention for its human appeal, not least for its 
account of Brother Eyraud’s missionary activities, which figure more prominently than 
in the English monograph. 

Métraux’s conclusions on the perennial moot questions (pp. 176-182) are generally 
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marked by sound ethnographic judgment. He rejects Balfour’s theory of a genetic re- 
lationship with the obsidian industry of the Admiralties and that author’s “purely 
subjective” discovery of resemblances between artistic details in the Solomon Islands 
and Easter Island. Altogether Melanesian connections seem untenable; Métraux finds 
no evidence of diverse populations importing to Easter Island distinct arts; the large 
statues rise from structures that constitute only a local variation of the Polynesian 
marae, and the vocabulary is wholly Polynesian. As for South American relations, 
architectux.] analogies with Peru are quite superficial; a Chilean grave did harbor 
obsidian points unquestionably coming from Easter Island, but sailors and other an- 
nual visitors to that Island have been swamping Chile for half a century with such 
points. 

Positively, the native culture fits into the generic picture of eastern Polynesia, ex- 
hibiting “very remarkable” parallels to Gambier (Mangareva). Against a direct trans- 
fer from Gambier, however, Métraux adduces the lack of domestic fowls in Gambier 
and of the term marae for the sanctuaries in Easter Island. He favors a more direct 
affinity with Marquesan culture in its as yet undifferentiated phase. The proto-Easter 
Islanders are supposed to have left central Polynesia in, say, the twelfth century, i.e. 
before Polynesian specializations. Many similarities suggest that the Maori started 
from the same general region about the same time. The prospective Easter Islanders 
tarried for several generations in the Marquesas, whereupon they left eastward, chance 
carrying them to their ultimate home. There the dearth of wood led to a decay of 
navigation, while isolation and other circumstances stimulated further specializations, 
as exemplified by the large statues. 

Concerning the much-discussed tablets, Métraux intransigently repudiates the 
notion of a phonetic script, let alone a script related to that of Mohenjo-daro, as ac- 
cording to Hevesy’s theory. The author rather conceives the symbols as primarily 
mnemonic devices used by native bards; later the decorative motive preponderated, 
and the symbols were scattered at random over the tablets held by the singers (pp. 
151-164). It is worth mentioning that von Heine-Geldern, who has been for some time 
working on a book devoted to relevant problems, holds that though Hevesy went much 
too far, there are nevertheless a few residual symbols that cannot be brushed aside, 
being true parallels to the Harappa system of writing (Paidewma, 4: 83f., 1950). 
Métraux’s book can be heartily recommended as a concise summary of Easter Island 
ethnography. 

RosBert H. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Song, Dance, and Customs of Peasant Poland. SutaA BENET. (247 pp., 16 plates, $3.50. 
Roy Publishers, New York, 1951.) 


The archives of American ethnological research are packed with documents from 
almost all parts of the world—except the continent from which most of the Americans 
themselves have sprung. In their anxiety to reach the grounds of ethnologic explora- 
tion at least one step ahead of the Occident’s machinery as it advances upon the 
primitive cultures, the Americans have deployed and hastened to man’s remotenesses; 
with but rare exception, we have turned our backs upon the sources of our own be- 
havior and ways of life. 
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As a matter of division of labor, however, it has not worked badly: it has been left 
to our European cousins (while dispersing no less busily over the globe) to work the 
backyard of our common home; to an extent, moreover, which perhaps we do not 
realize. 

If anthropology has widened (and, we hope, deepened) our understanding of man, 
we may well predict that, in the time of its matured future, it will force a rewriting of 
the history of Occidental man himself; much to the enrichment of our understanding of 
him. Then will the wisdom of this backyard spading be perfectly vindicated. 

Benet’s book is not a professional monograph: the layman will read, enjoy, and 
profit. In the matter of European ethnology, this class of people includes most Ameri- 
can anthropologists. The book presents us with that culture from which we detached 
ourselves ere the Occidental machine had been fairly built. That culture, no less than 
the exotics, stands to be ground under the Occidental machine. The ways and circum- 
stances will differ, since the machine has been generated out of the European culture 
itself, and the results of the grinding will not be the same; yet whatever its shape the 
outcome is none the less certain. Ethnological treatment of the European peasant is no 
less a rescue job than the others are. 

The peasant and his country are first sketched in broad and rough lines: Next, we 
follow him—and her—through the living drama of the four annual seasons, a happy 
coincidence with Reymont’s way with The Peasants, and nothing could be more apt 
and perceptive. The landscape increases; lastly, we follow the living drama from birth 
to grave. Not a novel device; yet nowhere have I seen it more skillfully done. Peasants 
are people who have their being utterly within an immediate and elemental uni- 
verse. Their songs, dances, and customs make up their roles as actors in a cosmic 
drama, as they conceive that drama. It is their mythology. A wedding, for instance, is 
an act which enlists all the community, from principals to chorus, and the gamut of 
life’s emotions is fairly exploited. The community reasserts its oneness; it creates 
within itself a new propagating unit, and sets it fittingly along the ways and channels 
that are the scheme of the conceived universe. Of course Benet does not so state the 
matter. The matter is none the less there; to the reader it is none the less obvious. 

Brief sketch that it is, still her book is a sound ethnological narrative. It is more; it 
is a sensitive exposition of the ethos and eidos of a virile and gifted people. 

Ear W. Count 
HAMILTON COLLEGE 
Crinton, NEw 


Life Is With People: The Jewish Little-Town of Eastern Europe. MARK ZBOROWSKI and 
EvizABETH Herzoec. (456 pp. $5.00. International Universities Press, New York, 
1952.) 


The publication of this book is undoubtedly a major event in the anthropological 
study of the Jews. It is the first systematic presentation of the culture of the typical 
Jewish small-town community (the so-called “‘shtetl’’) in Eastern Europe up to the 
outbreak of World War II. 

The book is a by-product of the Columbia University Research in Contemporary 
Cultures, inaugurated by Ruth Benedict under a grant from the Office of Naval Re- 
search. A group of students, of whom apparently only Mark Zborowski has had a 
thorough first-hand acquaintance with the now vanished life of East-European Jewry, 
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gathered the material in interviews with informants now living in New York; they 
perused life histories, and utilized literary works as subsidiary sources of information. 

The book bears the unmistakable imprint of the personality and the anthropological 
approach of Ruth Benedict. The life of the “shtetl’’ is presented in its total pattern 
with special emphasis on the major motives which figure as the outstanding features 
characterizing the pattern. Ruth Benedict applied her configurational approach to 
nonliterate cultures. The validity of the same approach to such an exceptionally 
heavily history-laden culture as that of the East-European Jewish small-town must, 
however, be questioned. A printed calico pattern can be described adequately in a 
manner which will make little sense when applied to the surface pattern of a mineral 
bearing rock which is the outcome of protracted and complex geological processes. In 
the pattern-oriented approach utilized in Life Is With People the great age-differences 
of the various elements which went into the making of the life-pattern of the “‘shtetl’’ 
are ignored. In one breath are enumerated folk-usages of recent and local origin, cus- 
toms originating in the medieval German phase of Jewish life, rites more than fifteen 
hundred years old reported in the Babylonian Talmud, and ceremonies based on 
nearly three thousand year-old Biblical law. The disregard of the time-element in the 
method of presentation is the more deplorable since the people of the “‘shtetl”’ them- 
selves—a considerable proportion of whom was well versed in Jewish law and lore— 
were fully aware of the time differential in laws and customs, greater age usually mean- 
ing greater sanctity and greater compulsion with regard to observance. Life in the 
“‘shtetl” was the surface manifestation of a great number of cultural “layers” of varying 
time-depths; it was the end-result and residual outcome of long historical and cultural 
processes, and it can become truly meaningful only in the light of its own cultural his- 
tory. The authors go so far in their neglect of the historical aspect that they at times 
see the expression of the spirit of the “‘shtetl’”’ in customs, sayings or prayers which in 
reality are Talmudic or Biblical. It is therefore not the spirit of the “‘shtetl’’ that ex- 
presses itself in these traditions, but, on the contrary, it is these traditions which, having 
survived in the “‘shtetl,’”’ molded its spirit. 

No indication is given in the book as to the degree of learning in Jewish tradition 
possessed by the informants. But one cannot escape the impression that the majority 
of them must have been unlearned (“prosteh”’) people. Had the informants been well 
versed in traditional Jewish lore, the authors could not have helped becoming aware 
of the historical roots of all living tradition in the “shtetl.” A “‘shtetl” ignoramus may 
know and describe a custom as it is being performed; a learned man will know, in addi- 
tion, its roots, and will invariably add: “‘as it is written in the Talmud”, or. . . “in the 
Bible.” 

Just as the historical understructure is ignored in the book, the cultural inter- 
change between the “shtetl” and its non-Jewish environment is also largely neglected. 
As a result “shtetl” life appears at times in unduly exotic colors; it is torn out of its 
social milieu and no viewing of it from the proper perspective and in the proper con- 
text is possible. 


However, even with these shortcomings and those of a number of minor errors 
which can easily be corrected in subsequent editions, the book still remains extremely 
valuable. It is built around a well-conceived theoretical structure which, while neg- 
lecting ethnographical details, stresses the basic themes and the main institutions 
underlying the life of the “shtetl.” In discerning these themes and institutions, in de- 
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scribing and analyzing them, and in demonstrating how they pervade the life of the 
people, the authors have shown keen analytical power and a fine sense for nuances. 
Whether a complete understanding of motivations and origins is reached or not, the 
“shtetl” becomes completely alive on the pages of this book, and its problems and 
ambitions are grasped in all their acuteness. 
RAPHAEL Patat 
THE Dropste COLLEGE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Plantation County. Morton Ruin. (xxiv, 235 pp., 8 figs., $3.50. The University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1951.) 


Rubin’s conceptual scheme for the study of culture and social structure in a rural 
county of the Old South includes the structural-functional, the situational, and the 
culture-personality approaches. In general, this research resembles the work of Davis, 
Gardner, and Gardner (Deep South), Dollard (Caste and Class in a Southern Town), 
Powdermaker (After Freedom), and Charles Johnson (Shadow of the Plantation and 
Growing Up in the Black Belt), except that Plantation County is briefer and is up-to- 
date. 

The racial system of the South, which Rubin refers to as “race-caste” interrelations, 
is seen as supporting ‘‘an historical paternalism, with concomitant features of igno 
rance, dependency, and a lack of initiative on the part of the Negroes.” However, change 
is not neglected, and much is said about the influence of “mass culture”—science and 
technology, urbanization, industrialization, secularism, materialism, mass com- 
munications, improvement of transportation, and a belief in the importance of educa- 
tion to achieve democratic opportunities. This influence is manifested in the decline of 
cotton and the increasing importance of beef cattle raising; the migration of Negroes 
to towns and cities; the mechanization of agriculture; the growing power of the mer- 
chant, the lumber operator, and the cattleman; and in other ways. 

The programs of such government agencies as the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Farm Credit Corporation, the Farmers Home Administration, the Veterans Admin- 
istration, and the Agricultural Extension Service, at least so far as Negro clients are 
concerned, are viewed with some concern by plantation owners as further steps toward 
“socialism” and as attacks on white supremacy. 

Negro family life in the county under investigation seems to be moving in the direc 
tion of greater stability. The increasing divorce rate is attributed mainly to the in- 
creasing freedom of white women and to the conflicts introduced by mass culture. 

Rubin discusses the socialization process in terms of: toilet training and infant 
feeding patterns, status differentiation in the early years of life, the authority of parents 
and parental surrogates, and the importance of social class in the school program. Im- 
provements in Negro education in recent years are noted, as is the role of teachers in 
the enculturation and acculturation of Negro young people. Seven ideal-types: the 
“good Negro,” the “mean nigger,” the Negro race-conscious intellectual, the “high 
type” white man, the white “radical” (liberal or reformer), the “‘poor white,” and the 
white “climber,” are utilized to set up points on status continua and to describe rela- 
tions within the social system. 

The usual distinction is made between sects and denominations in the discussion 
of the church, and the social functions of religion are well analyzed. A folklore contest 
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sponsored by the author of Plantation County among the Negro and white schools 
produced over five hundred different beliefs which are current in the area. These be- 
liefs, most of which were obtained from the old people of the community, covered such 
subjects as: weather signs, omens for good and evil, numerology, and cures. Concerning 
them Rubin writes: “Most of these beliefs are popular elsewhere in the South, and 
most seem to be derived from European origins. The interested reader can find most of 
them in any good collection of sayings and superstitutions about the South.” A footnote 
then cites N. N. Puckett’s Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro. Rubin does not mention 
Puckett’s references to the African provenience of many of the beliefs in his collection 
nor does he cite Herskovits’ The Myth of the Negro Past. 

Rubin succeeds in showing the conflict between the value system of the plantation 
area and the American value system which proclaims equality of opportunity and one 
class of citizenship for all. His competent study clearly reveals the “ .. . conflict, 
anxiety, insecurity, and guilt feeling among the whites” and the insecurity and frustra- 
tion of the Negroes. 

GEorGE E. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
OBERLIN, OHIO 


PsyYCHOETHNOGRAPHY 


The Psychosocial Analysis of a Hopi Life-History. DAviD FRIEND ABERLE. (133 pp. 
$3.50. Vol. 21, No. 1, Serial No. 107. Comparative Psychology Monographs. Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, December, 1951.) 


“Sun Chief,” the rich life-history document edited by Leo W. Simmons and pub- 
lished ten years ago, has already provided source-material for various analysts of Hopi 
culture. In addition to Simmons, Mischa Titiev, Dorothy Eggan, and others have dis- 
cussed aspects of Don Talayesva’s extraordinary biography. The present work by 
Aberle attempts a systematic analysis of “Sun Chief,”’ with the aim of adding to our 
understanding of Hopi social structure. 

Aberle is careful to define the scope of his inquiry. He is not concerned in this 
analysis with the hypothesis of “basic personality structure,’ nor does he claim that 
Don Talayesva has a “typical” Hopi personality. He does believe, however, that some 
of the problems and dilemmas which confronted Don in the course of his lifetime are 
characteristic of Hopi society and must be handled in some fashion by every Hopi in- 
dividual. It is Aberle’s purpose, therefore, to analyze Don’s life-history for what light 
it may throw on the society in which he lives. 

After a brief theoretical introduction and a general description of Hopi culture, 
Aberle proceeds to summarize the events of Don’s life, appending brief analytic com- 
ments to each section—Childhood, School Years, Bachelorhood, and Married Life. 
In conclusion there is a discussion of some aspects of Hopi social life highlighted in the 
biography—e.g., the problem of prestige drives in Hopi culture, the apparently wide- 
spread feelings of mistrust related to fears of sorcery, and the handling of aggression. 

Aberle concludes that the Hopi social system is characterized by an “unstable 
equilibrium,” which operates differently under different conditions. When rainfall is 
adequate and crops are good and when external pressures are at a minimum, Hopi 
society is seen to function smoothly, without internal friction. But in times of trouble, 
a crescendo of gossip, blame, and accusations of witchcraft may bring about factions 
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and splits in the community. “Under one set of conditions Hopi beliefs and values 
operate to produce security, conformity, and stability; under another set they produce 
everything from psychosomatic disease to community fission” (p. 124). 

This interpretation differs from a suggestion in Fred Eggan’s recent Social Organiza- 
tion of the Western Pueblos to the effect that Hopi social integration “has been achieved 
in part by external pressures, environmental as well as human. Once these pressures 
were reduced and there were more alternative choices, disintegrative processes gained 
the upper hand in certain villages” (Eggan, p. 118). It is also at variance with Laura 
Thompson’s conception of the “budding” process of pueblo fission as representing a 
positive social force rather than an indication of conflict or instability. (Oraibi, Don’s 
community, is considered by her to be atypical.) There still remain, therefore, various 
differences of interpretation about Hopi social organization. Nevertheless, Aberle’s 
formula may help to provide a basis for the ultimate integration of the apparently 
conflicting schools of thought delineated by John Bennett, a few years ago, in his 
article in the Southwestern Journal of Anthropology (Vol. 2, 1946) on the interpretation 
of Pueblo culture. 

Further analyses of the material in “Sun Chief” will doubtless be forthcoming in the 
future. Wé look forward to the completion of Simmons’ work in this field. In the mean- 


time Aberle’s monograph provides a workmanlike outline of Don’s biography, together 
with some pertinent analytic comments. 
Victor BARNOoUW 
NEw YORK, 
New 


Chamorros and Carolinians of Saipan. Atice JosEPH and VERONICA F. Murray. (xi, 
381 pp., illus., $5.00. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1951.) 


This is an interesting and important book: interesting because of a mass of field 
observations freshly reported; important because of the significant conclusions drawn 
from the field material. The research on which the book is based was carried out be- 
tween July, 1947, and January, 1948, as part of the Coordinated Investigation of 
Micronesian Anthropology (C.I.M.A.). 

The aim of the research was that of a “deliberate attempt to find out how much in- 
formation concerning personality structure in a cultural group can be obtained by a 
relatively short, standardized method in cases where there is not enough time for de- 
tailed personal and individual studies for systematic research of social and cultural 
backgrounds.” A random sample of 200 children between the ages of 5 and 17, half 
Chamorros and half Carolinians, all from Saipan, and a selected group of 30 adults were 
chosen for study. The tests used in addition to examinations of health and physique, 
were the Grace Arthur Point Performance Scale, the Arthur Revision of the Porteus 
Maze, the Bender Gestalt Test and the Rorschach Test. 

The results of the application of these tests make up the bulk of the book. This ma- 
terial is set out in detail and a series of interpretations offered concerning the health, 
intelligence and personality structure of Chamorros and Carolinians. In addition, there 
is interesting material on a variety of topics, ranging from the incidence of psychosis to 
that of mental deficiency, together with some incidental but relevant discussion on the 
meaning of cultural normality and abnormality. The historical, cultural and environ- 
mental factors, together with influences stemming from the war-time bombardment and 
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invasion of Saipan, influencing personality structure and functioning are carefully 
evaluated. Finally, the interpretations about Saipanese personality are compared with 
those made by administrative and other officials, and a large measure of congruence is 
shown to exist between the two. Then, as careful scientists, the authors put their in- 
terpretations to the test by showing how these hypotheses explain what might other- 
wise appear to be bizarre and puzzling expressions of Saipanese behaviour. 

It is as unimportant as it would be difficult to try to summarise in a brief review the 
major conclusions the authors reach about Saipanese personality structure. The book 
is an obvious “must” for all those working in the field of personality and culture and is 
likely to become a classic of its kind. It may be worthwhile, however, to draw attention 
to the last chapter of conclusions, all the more so because the average social scientist 
and his administrative colleagues (perhaps in technical assistance or Point IV pro- 
grammes) with little psychological sophistication, may be repelled by the 58 tables in 
the text, the 16 tables in the appendix and the psychological terminology used for much 
of the discussion. Should the social scientist and administrator, however, persevere in 
their enquiries as to what “all this personality and culture stuff” is about, the conclu- 
sions of this book will provide an excellent answer. They do so because the authors 
show convincingly two things. The first point is that the administration of dependent 
peoples (and the same conclusion refers surely to attempts to bring about change in 
under-developed areas) may well be unsuccessful unless administrative policy is for- 
mally grounded on a basic knowledge of the strengths and weaknesses of personality in 
the dependent group. The second point is equally important. Action programmes for 
under-developed areas are the moment’s fashionable answer to the problem of raising 
the standard of living among indigenous populations. The present danger is that action 
programmes will be increasingly initiated without the administrator who holds the 
purse, and therefore calls the tune, being aware of the interest of using personality re- 
search as a continuous method of evaluating the stresses and strains imposed on a 
people by the action programmes designed to improve their real or assumed needs. To 
do something for dependent peoples is important, to know just what we are doing is 
important also. It is one of the many merits of this book that it points up lessons which 
can be learned by administrators and social scientists in parts of the world as far 
separated in space as the Andes are from the Pacific or South-East Asia from Africa. 

ERNEST BEAGLEHOLE 
VictorRIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 


FOLKLORE 


A Mohave Historical Epic. A. L. Krorser. (105 pp., 1 fig., end paper maps, $1.00. 
Anthropological Records, Vol. 11, no. 2, University of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1951.) 


Kroeber’s second publication in a series devoted to Mohave mythology and folk- 
lore is a welcome addition to the literature on the Yuman tribes of the Colorado River. 


1 The first is Seven Mohave Myths, Anthropological Records, Vol. 11, no. 1, University of 
California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1948. Several more contributions are stated to be in 
preparation. 
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It represents the first careful and detailed recording of a long and involved narrative 
of clan migrations, and it will probably be the last, since living Mohave know but 
fragments of their “Great Tales.” 

The narrative starts with the unmotivated departure of the Mohave from their 
valley at some period following the establishment of culture by Mastamho, one of the 
creators. It traces the wanderings of several bands or lineages with unusual attention 
to geographical detail, describes a number of attempts to reoccupy the valley under 
several great leaders, and is climaxed by the final successful occupation, following 
which certain clans established claims to various areas in the valley. As an aid in 
organizing this complex narrative the author has divided it into 197 paragraphs grouped 
into eighteen sections, each representing a major topic or event. The place names have 
been meticulously located on two large maps which should prove extremely valuable 
to students of the Mohave and other tribes in the region. 

The data on clans are of considerable interest. Indications of Mohave clan localiza- 
tion, which have been sporadically noted in the past, are strengthened by the evidence 
of this narrative. Kroeber suggests that the tale, which is supposed to account for 
clans, “really takes them for granted.” What it accounts for, according to him, is the 
taking of land by certain kin groups which are in existence at the beginning of the 
story. If land-holding is an important element of the Mohave concept of “‘complete- 
ness,”’ as Devereux has suggested, it may well be that, for the informant, the story does 
account for the origin of clans—that is, clans do not really exist until they possess land. 
With these additional data, and the promise of more to come, it should be possible to 
arrive at a better interpretation of the structure and function of Mohave clans than is 
available at present. 

The story, which was “dreamed” by the informant in accordance with the Mohave 
belief that all important knowledge or power is gained in that way, is characterized 
by Kroeber as a “pseudohistory” somewhat analogous to the Book of Mormon. The 
sober, matter-of-fact way of dealing with events precisely located in space and time, 
the almost complete absence of supernatural elements, and the integration of the parts 
into one connected whole give an appearance of historicity to the narrative. After 
careful analysis, Kroeber concludes that the movement into the Mohave Valley from 
the south, probably between 1625 and 1725, is the factual core of the story. The fre- 
quent alternation between the hunting-and-gathering, desert-dwelling subsistence pat- 
terns, and the agricultural, valley-dwelling patterns also appears to be historically 
plausible. Basically, however, the narrative is a product of individual fantasy within a 
traditional framework, hence, “pseudohistory.”’ 

A section devoted to an analysis of the literary qualities of the narrative provides 
some revealing information on the treatment of heroes, enemy leaders, minor figures, 
and women. This section, together with the text, provides certain insights into Mohave 
character and ethos: a general lack of concern with motivation, reflecting the fatalism 
derived from a pervading emphasis upon unsought dreams as the source of power and 
decision; a prevailingly tragic tone mirroring the strong Mohave preoccupation with 
death; the obstreperous, odd behavior of youths destined to be warriors or shamans; 
and the tribal concerns of the major leaders as opposed to the clan concerns of the 
minor ones. This part of the work, in the tradition of the humanities, permits the 
reader to achieve some sympathetic insights into Mohave culture and personality. 
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Folklorists and students of Yuman ethnology are indebted to Kroeber for his careful 
transcription and detailed analysis of this valuable narrative. 
GrorGE H. FATHAUER 
UNIVERSITY 
OxFoRD, OHIO 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Excavations at the Njoro River Cave: Stone Age Cremated Burials in Kenya Colony. 
M. D. Leakey and L. S. B. Leakey. Foreword by W. E. Le Gros Crark. (iv, 
78 pp., 22 figs., 14 plates, $2.50. Oxford University Press, New York, 1951.) 


The Njoro River Cave, excavated by Dr. and Mrs. Leakey in 1938, was intensively 
used in prehistoric times as a burial place where the partially cremated remains of ap- 
proximately 80 individuals were interred, together with an interesting assortment of 
grave goods. Located in a steep-sided valley near Lake Nakuru, some 85 miles NW 
of Nairobi, the culture deposits at this site are demonstrably later than the youngest 
of the East African wet phases—the Nakuran—when the waters of the lake rose 145 
feet with respect to their present level. Now a provisional date of 850 B.c. has been 
proposed for the maximum of the latter event, which suggests the second half of the 
ist millennium B.c. as the oldest possible age of the burials. Although the distribution 
of the latter is neither shown on the top-plan of the site nor indicated in the text (indeed 
not even a photograph of a single one of the graves is reproduced in the report), the 
actual method of cremation is discussed in detail. Prior to burning, the body was 
wrapped in skins and bound with cords in a contracted position. It was then placed in 
a shallow pit and burned, together with necklaces and various ornaments, a stone 
bowl, a pestle and a grindstone, obsidian artifacts and pottery of Elmenteitan affinities, 
as well as such perishable substances as a carved wooden vessel, basketry, mats, cords 
and gourds—all excellent materials for analysis by the C 14 method. The facts that 
these combustible items were not reduced to ashes indicates that the body was covered 
with a small amount of soil prior to burning. Red ocher played an important role in 
the funeral rites, and many of the charred bones and artifacts were deeply stained with 
this material. Due to the limited area of the site, the grave pits were often dug into 
previous burials, thereby accounting for the very unusual degree of disturbance to the 
deposit. 

With respect to the skeletal material, only the crania have been studied for purposes 
of this report. The detailed description of each shows that there are two distinct types: 
(a) ultra-dolicocephalic, and (b) brachycephalic, each of which has been reported at 
other sites in Kenya assigned by Leakey to both the Mesolithic (Bromhead’s Site, 
Elmenteita) and Neolithic (Willey’s Kopje, Elmenteita, and Hyrax Hill). As regards 
the occipital and nasal indices none of these groups show any significant Negroid 
features, but it is apparent that this conclusion could have been even more convincing 
if the evidence of the relative proportion of the long bones had been considered. In any 
event, Leakey’s craniological studies on this interesting series reveals a remarkable 
degree of homogeneity in respect of the occipital and nasal indices, although there is a 
marked divergence in the cranial index. On this basis the author concludes that two 
quite distinct racial types are represented, neither of which were Negroes or even 
‘‘Negroids.” This fact is of fundamental importance with reference to the distribution 
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of African racial elements south of the Sahara during the 1st millennium B.c., if indeed 
the Njoro River site does not prove to be even younger. 

Insofar as the archeological material and the crania are concerned, this profusely 
illustrated paper is a very fine job of objective reporting within certain rather prescribed 
limits. The omission of a consideration of the post-cranial skeletal material is difficult 
to understand, and the section dealing with the site itself, as well as its contained de- 
posits, is very brief. Although a very impressive series of cross-sections through various 
portions of the excavated area is shown, there is no detailed discussion of the signifi- 
cance (if any) of the stratigraphy, and, as previously stated, the position of none of the 
burials is shown on the plan. It may well be that a study of the relative sequence of the 
burials and associated grave goods would have revealed facts of significance both from 
a typological and an historical point of view, but this approach does not seem to have 
been attempted by the excavators. 

In referring the Njoro River Cave to the Neolithic of East Africa, Dr. and Mrs. 
Leakey are apparently relying heavily on the evidence of the pestles and lower grind- 
stones—possibly used for grinding grain and other foodstuffs (although no evidence 
that the makers were agriculturalists was found)—the pottery, and the absence of 
metal. However, in view of the fact that similar types of obsidian artifacts and pottery 
occur in both the Kenya Capsian (formerly called Kenya Aurignacian) and the Elmen- 
teitan assemblages, neither of these traits can be considered as particularly diagnostic, 
for Leakey assigns the former complex to the late Upper Palaeolithic of East Africa, 
and the latter to the Mesolithic. This brings into focus the direction which future re- 
search on the Stone Age Cultures of Kenya Colony should pursue, and in this connec- 
tion certainly no other problem is so urgently in need of careful reassessment than the 
dating of the so-called Kenya Capsian. Thereon hinges the answer to two fundamental 
problems: (a) the beginning of a true blade technique in East Africa, and (b) the 
coming into use of portable vessels of baked clay. If suitable samples for C 14 analysis 
from sites in this range can be secured, they should be assigned a high priority for 
measurement purposes. In the meantime, it would be very interesting to have a radio- 
carbon date for the Njoro River Cave site. 

L. Movtivus, Jr. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cave Explorations in Iran 1949. CARLETON S. Coon. (iv, 125 pp., 15 plates, $1.50. 
Museum Monographs, University Museum, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia, 1951.) 


Coon, with characteristic élan, has burst through the closed door of Iranian pre- 
history. Coon spent from June to November of 1949 in Iran doing exploratory excava- 
tions in four caves: (1) The Bisitun cave, in the southwest, yielded the earliest material, 
cautiously assessed as “a very evolved form of the Levalloiso-Mousterian” by H. L. 
Movius, who also suspects it may be “more or less contemporary with what is called 
Aurignacian in the coastal portions of Palestine and Syria to the west, and that it con- 
tinues down to the end of the Pleistocene.” (2) The Tamtama cave, overlooking Lake 
Urmiya, yielded only a few implements. (3) At Khunik shelter, far east in Khorassan, 
there was no stratigraphy, but some well trimmed implements appeared. (4) The Belt 
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cave, overlooking the Caspian Sea in the north, yielded some twenty-eight levels (in a 
depth of more than four meters) of “Neolithic” and “Mesolithic” materials. Coon 
assesses as Neanderthaloid a tooth and a radius fragment from Bisitun and a femur 
from Tamtama. The Bisitun and Belt materials offer the significant problems. 

The Bisitun sequence was unexpected. A province of blade-tool industries flanks 
Iran, to the north, west, and southwest. Over a decade ago Dorothy Garrod, in two 
very perceptive papers (Bul. Am. Sch. Prehist. Res. 13, 1937; Proc. Prehist. Soc. 4, 
1938) outlined the case for an early emergence of the blade-tool tradition “in some as 
yet unidentified Asiatic Centre,” a part of which emergence she suspected might be 
“somewhere on the Iranian plateau.’’ Garrod’s informed guessing seemed as water- 
tight as such things can be in prehistory. Thus, Bisitun is a surprise, especially if it 
persists as late as Movius suspects it may, without proper blades. 

The Belt cave brings up problems of another order, mainly dependent on Coon’s 
interpretation of his material as implying the earliest available instance of proper 
food-production. The reviewer already believes there may have been a stage of mixed 
food-gathering and unconsciously experimental husbandry, practiced by ‘“‘cave- 
dwellers,” in portions of the highland zone of western Asia. The questions to be asked 
of Coon’s interpretation of the Belt material are: (1) What is the evidence for effective 
food-production, and (2) at what date? Belt cave yielded pottery down to level 7 (with 
a single sherd in levels 10 and 12 each). The levels down to 10 are considered ‘‘Neo- 
lithic.”” On Coon’s section, the “Mesolithic” proceeds from ca. level 10 down to level 
28. 

The Belt cave sequence is dated by C 14; five runs were made; Coon reports on four 
—the fifth was apparently contaminated. Three of the four runs were obtained by 
combining samples from several floors. The dates obtained range from 8004 +900 (from 
levels 26-28) to 10560 + 1200 (from level 11) B.p. Coon utilizes the date of the sample 
from levels 6 through 10—predominantly 10—to fix the beginning of his ‘‘Neolithic” 
at 8085 + 1400 B.P. 

As well as the pottery, the “Neolithic” —to level 7—yielded pierced ground stones 
(it is not suggested, but they look convincingly like dibble weights), querns, mortars, 
pestles, full-ground celts (axes or adzes?), and a few simple bone tools. In the ““Meso- 
lithic,” there were also a few mortars and pestles (seen as well in the Natufian of 
Palestine), drilled stone pendants, and a greater variety of bone and antler tools than 
in the “Neolithic.” Flint blade tools occur in both ranges, but the “Neolithic” yielded 
mainly “knives” (apparently plain blades) and a few sickle-blades (to level 8). The kit 
was much more varied below level 10, and included a few “geometrics,”’ but—surpris- 
ingly—no proper microliths. 

The Belt animal bones include gazelle, ox, goat, sheep, seal, dog, deer, pig—in this 
order of total frequency—with an insignificant number of bones of other beasts. There 
is imaginative treatment of the material with respect to the probable age of the animals 
at time of death. Sheep and goat, which overweigh the other species in the “Neolithic” 
levels, are also seen to have been predominantly immature at time of slaughter—this 
series being regrettably small, however; 39 goat bones, 15 sheep bones. Coon’s conclu- 
sion is that the animals must by this time have been domesticated, with the young 
readily available for slaughter at will. It is in this section on the fauna (p. 50) that 
Coon gives—as a “hypothesis”—his reconstruction of the history of the inhabitation of 
Belt cave: 
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(1) During late Mesolithic times the people who inhabited Belt Cave were hunters, going to 
both the forest and the plain for their game. Their principal prey were gazelle and ox. They also 
hunted wild sheep and wild goat. During this period they began to domesticate the goat, purely 
as a meat and skin animal. 

(2) In early Neolithic times, before the inhabitants of Belt Cave adopted cereal culture, 
pottery making, weaving, and the use of stone axes, they kept both sheep and goats as animals for 
slaughter. 

(3) After having adopted cereal culture, pottery making, weaving, and the use of stone axes, 
they began milking their sheep and goats and shearing their sheep. They also domesticated the ox 
and the pig at this time or a little later. 


The “Mesolithic” of Belt cave is a very interesting range-of material, and the re- 
viewer is perfectly willing to accept Coon’s hypothetical reconstruction of it. As re- 
gards the “early Neolithic” (levels 8-10), the reviewer is most uncomfortable: these 
levels yield surprisingly few artifacts, as reference to the tables in Coon’s chapters V 
and VI will show, and the characterization cited above differs from the “Mesolithic” 
simply by the addition of husbanded sheep and goats (in fact, in insignificant numbers). 
The more developed “‘Neolithic” (surface to level 7) is again somewhat more convincing; 
although the reviewer cannot see direct evidence of either cereal culture (i.e., conscious 
planting) or weaving, the available assemblage does fit the generally loose usage of 
“Neolithic.” But what of its date? The C 14 sample from “Levels 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, of 
which 10 was the heaviest contributor” can hardly be said to fairly date the levels 
above 7—especially if we suspect there is some kind of (at least cultural) unconformity 
in levels 8 and 9. 

As the reviewer understands the Belt cave evidence from Coon’s report, the four 
C 14 dates all block together to fix the general date of the “Mesolithic” around 8800 
B.P. The paucity of archeological material in levels 8, 9, and even 10, must have some 
kind of negative meaning—perhaps a gap in the continued human occupation of the 
cave is indicated. The “‘Neolithic” of levels 7 and above is undated; on typological 
grounds, it is probably relatively early, but it is not a large block of material and it is 
certainly very difficult to assess on comparative grounds. Coon realizes full well the 
limitations of his materials and the exploratory nature of his work; the portion of his 
conclusion which he underlines most heavily is “more work in the prehistory of Iran 
must be done.” But what Coon already has accomplished is a great gain. We may hope 
that the new Hotu materials—not included in this report—will aid in this matter. 

RoBert J. BRAIDWOOD 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

ILLINoIs 


Early Man in the Eden Valley. Joun H. Moss in collaboration with Kirk Bryan, G. 
Homes, Linton SATTERTHWAITE, JR., HENRY P. HANSEN, C. BERTRAND 
Scuuttz, W. D. FRANKFORTER. (v, 124 pp., 9 pls., 32 figs., $1.50. Museum Mono- 
graphs, The University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, University Press, 
Philadelphia, 1951.) 

The appearance of the monograph by John H. Moss and his associates marks the 
culmination of a series of investigations which were started in the Eden Valley in 
Wyoming in the summer of 1940. In the spring of that year O. M. Finley of Eden found 
a number of stone points and fragments weathering out of the base of a sand dune 
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about four miles southeast of Eden. The points suggested that they belonged to the 
so-called Yuma category. Following this discovery, Edgar B. Howard of the University 
Museum was invited to take over. There ensued a series of coordinated archeological, 
geological, and paleontological studies that, though interrupted by World War II, 
were carried to completion in 1946 and 1947. 

The archeological significance of the Finley site was described in previous articles 
by Howard and his colleagues in American Antiquity. Moss, however, summarizes that 
information and presents it against the background of the Folsom-Yuma problem and 
the geographic setting of the Wyoming locality. In the light of evidence obtained else- 
where in the last several years some may feel that he overly belabors the subject of 
Folsom and Yuma relationship, but at the time the studies were being made and the 
report written considerable thought centered about that question. In his discussion of 
bison and early man, Moss has brought together widely scattered material and presents 
some interesting ideas, particularly with respect to climatic and topographic influences 
on the movements of the animals. The bulk of the paper, of course, deals with the 
geologic studies which form the basis for the dating and demonstrates the care with 
which Moss correlates the Finley site with the glaciation in the Wind River Mountains. 
The meticulous way in which he prepares his case greatly strengthens his conclusions 
and there probably will be little quarrel with his dating of from 7,000 to 9,000 years 
for the age of the complex. As a matter of fact considerable support for that age is given 
by the recently discovered Sage Creek site near Cody, Wyoming, where a complex quite 
comparable to that at Finley has been dated by Carbon 14 as 6,876+ 250 years. Moss 
has done a commendable piece of work and it is to be hoped that other archeological 
sites will receive the same type of investigation. 

G. William Holmes makes an interesting contribution in his chapter on the sig- 
nificance of the deposits in the Eden Valley and concludes that they are not a local 
manifestation but are “the reflection of the regional climatic pattern both in general 
and detail.” Satterthwaite’s section establishing the stratum from which the artifacts 
were taken is important for the validity of Moss’ conclusions and the material is well 
presented. Hansen describes the results of his pollen analysis of peat sections from a 
bog some 400 feet from the site and suggests that the grass maximum was reached in 
that area between 8,000 and 10,000 years ago, that it may have been responsible for a 
concentration of both bison and man and that the Finley site was occupied during or 
shortly after the maximum. In their preliminary report on the bison remains Schultz 
and Frankforter tentatively refer the specimens to Bison occidentalis Lucas, the same 
species found at the Scottsbluff Bison Quarry, but state that more material is needed 
before definite determination can be made. The Foreword to the report may well be 
one of the last things which Kirk Bryan wrote and it presents concisely what he con- 
sidered to be the three categories of the problems pertaining to the early hunters, 
namely, the archeological, the geological, and the paleogeographical. 

The report in its entirety is a good example of what may be accomplished when 
men from a number of different fields join forces to solve a single problem. There 
should be more such cooperation in the future. The publication is fittingly dedicated 
to the memories of Edgar B. Howard and Kirk Bryan. 

FRANK H. H. RosBerts, JR. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
WasHIncTON, D. C. 
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Greenhouse: A Troyville-Coles Creek Site in Avoyelles Parish, Louisiana, JAMes A. Forp. 
(132 pp., 23 plates, 49 text figures, 4 tables. $2.50. Anthropological Papers of 
American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 4, part 1, New York, 1951.) 


The title is adequate explanation of the subject of this report but it in no way hints 
at the workmanlike competence of the presentation. Here Ford has offered some re- 
finements upon his basic ideas about Louisiana prehistory and he has done it with 
characteristic vigor and finality. 

The Greenhouse site is unknown by that name to most readers. Greenhouse is 
nothing but one portion of the larger, extended site known since Fowkes’ day as the 
Marksville site. It is reported here separately, and as a cultural entity, because it was 
dug that way; it was dug and analyzed separately because Ford and his associates had 
determined on the basis of reconnaissance survey that it did not fall within the limits 
of the Marksville complex as this is understood. 

Although the bulk of the study is devoted to a consideration of ceramics (the most 
abundant evidence from the site), other data and observations are recorded. However, 
when Ford moves into his comparisons and conclusions the arguments once more be- 
come largely ceramic. This fact demonstrates again that Ford’s primary interest re- 
mains in the field of ceramic analysis. Ceramics, he feels, are the most reliable indicators 
of culture change; most of his recorded thinking about time and space relationships is 
done in the framework of ceramics. In the present volume I felt that Ford had oc- 
casionally strained the evidence in order to make his data agree with a couple of long 
cherished, intuitive ideas, but this seems to be a minor point. The excellent charts 
permit each reader to shuffle and reshuffle the potsherds to fit his own conceptions. 

It is interesting to observe that Ford has worked out cultural comparisons and niade 
broad area correlations without ever finding it necessary to consider the problem of 
absolute chronology. On the basis of lower Mississippi River geology Ford has demon- 
strated maximum and minimum possible dates for the occupation of the site. This is a 
particularly impressive and imaginative use of the already charted vicissitudes of the 
Red and Mississippi Rivers in the vicinity of the site. Aside from these maximum 
(A.D. 300) and minimum (A.D. 1500) dates, he has not obscured his study with discus- 
sion of absolute time. Here as in other studies the concern has been entirely with rela- 
tive chronology. This is simultaneously good and bad. If we consider the relative po- 
sitions of recognized southeast cultures as being still entirely unknown the fluidity of 
Ford’s approach is beneficial. If, as Krieger is willing to do, we are ready to utilize the 
evidence from radiocarbon dating and from geological interpretations, then Ford 
should perhaps have considered this problem of absolute dating. However, much of 
the relevant radiocarbon data became available after this volume went to press. 

The chief value of the report, for the moment, lies in its conclusions. Here Ford 
devotes much of the section to explaining his basic and fundamental disagreements 
with Krieger as to the content, chronological positions, and the importance of the Alto 
focus. Ford brings a welter of arguments to bear upon this problem. He regards 
Krieger’s belief that the Alto focus is a very early manifestation of the Mississippi 
complex as being pretty much in error. Unfortunately many of the data used in Ford’s 
arguments are available to him alone since they rest in the unpublished Plaquemine 
focus collections. However, we are promised not only the publication of the Plaquemine 
data but a fuller development of Ford’s ideas about the Southeast as these differ from 
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Krieger’s interpretations. No matter how the chronology of the Southeast is finally 
worked out this report contains factual material and detailed ceramic analysis of im- 
portance to all Southeastern archeologists. 
Jesse D. JENNINGS 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
Satt Lake City, UTAH 


Kincaid: A Prehistoric Illinois Metropolis. FAy-Cooper Cote and others. (xv, 385 pp., 
105 figs., 32 plates, 15 tables, $7.50. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1951.) 


The Woodland Cultures in Southern Illinois: Archaeological Excavations in the Carbon- 
dale Area. MOREAU S. MAXWELL. (ix, 287 pp., 11 figs., 38 plates, 17 tables. Logan 
Museum Publications in Anthropology, Bulletin No. 7, Beloit, 1951.) 


The Kincaid volume is a comprehensive report on the culture types and sequences 
of Pope and Massac counties, southern Illinois. It is, in addition, a presentation of a 
number of new and important archeological techniques developed by University of 
Chicago archeologists. As senior author, Cole has ably summarized a large body of 
information and coordinated a number of diverse approaches to the data. 

The earliest culture described in the volume is the Faulkner component, a pre 
ceramic hunting and gathering complex related to the southeastern Archaic. Although 
this component at the Faulkner site in Massa ccounty is overlain by materials of the 
Baumer focus, the earliest Woodland culture of the region, the small percentage of 
traits shared by the two complexes is interpreted as a lack of genetic relationship. 
While this interpretation may well be correct, a low percentage of shared traits may 
not be significant when the temporal gap between the two complexes is as great as in 
the present instance. The subsequent Baumer focus people built substantial houses in 
semipermanent villages and possibly practiced agriculture. Primarily on the basis of 
their plain, cord marked and fabric impressed ceramics they are placed in a Middle 
Woodland horizon and relationships are thought to be largely with the southeast. The 
Baumer focus is followed in time, though with another discontinuity in cultural tradi- 
tion, by a Woodland culture, the Lewis focus. The sites of this complex are small but 
numerous camps, occupied for short time periods. A seminomadic hunting, fishing, and 
food gathering economy is indicated with no evidence for the presence of agriculture. 
The varied ceramics present suggest a late time period and the onset of Middle Missis- 
sippi influence. However, these people appear to have left the region prior to the actual 
appearance of the Middle Mississippi group, with whom the major portion of the report 
is concerned. 

As the terminology of the preceding paragraph would indicate, the conceptual 
framework within which the cultural units are treated is the Midwestern Taxonomic 
System. Despite this utilization of a taxonomic system which avowedly ignores the 
temporal factor, the major contribution of the report is the establishment of temporal 
sequences and the detection of cultural change within the more specific cultural units. 

Although the Middle Mississippi occupancy of Kincaid is regarded as being rela- 
tively brief, Early, Middle and Late periods are recognized. The Early period was char- 
acterized by the presence of a series of scattered hamlets. Some time in the Middle 
period the central area was cleared and became a central plaza. The large pyramidal 
structures surrounding this plaza reach a climax in the Late period when the site was 
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transformed into a great ceremonial center. The transformation is regarded as largely 
due to internal growth and marked by population expansion. 

Culture change at Kincaid is also found in a transition in burial customs, house 
types and even in such traits with broader implications as the probable presence of a 
stockade in the Middle but not in the Late period. The primary base of the analysis of 
culture change, however, is the statistical treatment of ceramic trends by Kenneth 
Orr. The analysis is based upon the component attributes of the ceramic types as they 
are defined for the purposes of this study. Since an alternative classification of ceramic 
types prepared by John Bennett in a more conventional form also appears in the 
report, a more thorough integration of the two systems might have facilitated the 
utilization of the data in comparative studies. An unfortunate typographical error in 
the statistical section appears in the formula used for determining the standard error 
of one proportion which should be read as the square root of PXQ over N rather than 
as P+Q. The statistical analysis draws attention to techniques that deserve wider use 
in archeological studies, but it also raises questions that deserve further exploration. 
Since the sample is derived from sherds representing portions of the same vessels, does 
this not in effect reduce the size of the sample and thus affect the significance? 

A major contribution of the report is Robert E. Bell’s first successful use of dendro- 
chronology in the northern Mississippi valley. Of approximately 500 wood specimens 
obtained at the site, 20 specimens of cedar appeared to be suitable for dating, and 
ultimately 8 were assigned annual dates. This weeding out process suggests that at 
present only large and intensively excavated sites provide much hope for additional 
tree ring dates. The dated specimens have absolute outside ring dates ranging between 
1513 and 1588. When these are seen in their archeological context and estimates given 
for missing rings, the dates for the Kincaid Mississippian periods are as follows: Early 
Pre-1523; Middle—1523-1598; Late—1598-1613+. 

Maxwell’s report on the Woodland cultures of the Carbondale area in southern 
Illinois is a detailed analysis of a series of sites excavated as part of the work of a WPA 
project between 1939 and 1941. The Carbondale report complements the Kincaid 
volume in presenting a sequence of cultures from a nearby area having both marked 
similarities and differences. The early Archaic horizon is not found in the form of 
intensively occupied sites, though surface remains indicate that this group wandered 
about the region. Three sequent foci are described for the subsequent time span and, 
as in the Kincaid area, they are not thought to have developed from each other. The 
final occupation described is the Dillinger focus which is presented as a hybrid culture. 
They are a Woodland people, primarily hunters, living in close relationship with and 
strongly influenced by Middle Mississippi peoples. In the final time period, then, unlike 
the Kincaid region, the Carbondale area remained a center of Woodland type culture. 

The meticulous and thorough descriptive techniques of the Carbondale report will 
facilitate its use for comparative purposes. Since all facets of interpretation are fully 
explored, both in reference to relations with the local environment and in broader 
cultural implications, the report is a rich source to the specialist and a stimulating 
presentation of the potentialities of archeological research. The two reports differ in 
that the Kincaid report is a summary of an extensive body of archeological research 
while the Carbondale report is an intensive study of a smaller body of data. The current 
needs of American archeology still require the more detailed studies of the Kincaid 
material, for the most part now available only in manuscript form at the University 
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of Chicago. Perhaps the lithoprint process used in the Carbondale report will serve to 
show the value of less expensive publication media. 
Davip A. BAERREIS 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MapIson, WISCONSIN 


OTHER 


Radiocarbon Dating. W1ttarD F. Lipsy. (vii, 124 pp., 11 figs., $3.50. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1952.) 


This important book is a report on the six years of research by Libby and his as- 
sociates at the University of Chicago and elsewhere that led to the development of the 
radiocarbon method of dating. It brings together information published in many jour- 
nal articles, includes previously unpublished data and discussion, and lists the 217 
radiocarbon dates obtained by Libby up to September, 1951. Use of the list, which is 
arranged by area, is facilitated by cross-indexing according to names of sample col- 
lectors, sample numbers, and localities. In a final chapter Frederick Johnson discusses 
the significance of radiocarbon dating for archeology and geology, assesses briefly cer- 
tain blocks of dates, and emphasizes the necessity for more refined methods of collection 
and relative chronological placement of archeological and geological samples secured 
for dating purposes. 

Libby’s purpose in this book is fourfold: 1) to set forth the theoretical background 
and principles on which radiocarbon dating rests; 2) to present and discuss the implica- 
tions of his experimental results; 3) to describe the laboratory techniques and apparatus 
used in preparing and measuring carbon 14 samples; and 4) to make available the dates. 
Although the theory and discussion are technical and of primary concern to chemists 
and physicists, it is significant that the principles of radiocarbon dating are based on a 
synthesis of a wide range of data and hypotheses drawn from nuclear physics, chemis- 
try, geochemistry, geology, plant physiology, and oceanography. For this reason the 
report has an importance and interest much broader than the practical application of 
the method. Furthermore, it is necessary to follow Libby’s whole argument in order to 
understand the present limitations and future possibilities of carbon dating. 

The importance of radiocarbon dating for archeology, geology, and paleobotany 
needs no emphasis. The prospect of establishing world-wide time scales in these fields 
covering the past 20,000 or more years is exciting, to say the least. From this point of 
view the most significant result so far is the dating of the last glacial maximum (Man- 
kato) in North America at about 11,000 years ago (in contrast to the previously esti- 
mated 25,000 years) and the cross-dating of late glacial events in North America with 
those of western and northern Europe (Cary-Mankato interval =Alleréd horizon). 
Comments on the apparent validity of radiocarbon dates in terms of established geo- 
logical and archeological sequences have appeared in several publications," and it is not 


1 G. H. S. Bushnell, “Prehistoric America: Comments on Some C 14 Dates,” Antiquity, No. 
99, Sept. 1951, pp. 145-49; L. S. Cressman, “Western Prehistory in the Light of Carbon 14 
Dating,” Sw. Jour. Anthrop., Vol. 7, pp. 289-313, 1951; R. F. Flint and E. S. Deevey, Jr., ““Radio- 
carbon Dating of Late Pleistocene Events,” Am. Jour. Sci., Vol. 249, pp. 257-300, 1951; F. John- 
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possible to add to them here. It is enough to say that the majority of dates are con- 
sistent within the experimental error of the method, and that the method shows great 
promise. Some of the dates appear to be completely out of line. Only additional meas- 
urements and further development of the method can explain the significance of these 
inconsistencies. 

The radiocarbon method has by no means reached a final stage of development. 
Since September, 1951, Libby has continued to measure samples and has been working 
on the perfection of a thermal diffusion column for enriching very old samples. Six 
other radiocarbon laboratories are now in operation (Universities of Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, Copenhagen, Yale, Columbia, and the California Institute of Technology) 
and others will probably be established. This multiplying of effort has already led to 
an increased production of dates, a checking of the reproducibility of the various 
laboratory phases of the method, and additional knowledge on the reliability of differ- 
ent types of samples. These results will be even greater in the future. It may be antici- 
pated that the method will become more accurate and usable over a longer time span 
perhaps 30,000 years), and that greater insight will be gained into the biological and 
chemical problems of sample reliability. For an understanding of these future develop- 
ments Libby’s book is basic. 

DONALD COLLIER 
CuicaAGo NATURAL History MusEeuM 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


Personality and Government: Findings and Recommendations of the Indian Administra 
tion Research. LAURA THompsoNn. (xviii, 229 pp., $2.00. Inter-American Indian In- 
stitute, Mexico, D.F., 1951. U. S. distribution by Institute of Ethnic Affairs, New 
York.) 


This volume purports to be the capstone of a series of research projects carried out 
with four different Indian groups, Sioux, Papago, Hopi, and Navaho on which reports 
have been published, and Zia and Zuni where the results are not yet available. The 
“recommendations” to future administrators are all pointed to these four groups, with 
summaries of the results of the earlier publications: Kluckhohn and Leighton’s The 
Navaho and Children of the People, Macgregor’s Warriors Without Weapons, Thompson 
and Joseph’s The Hopi Way, and Joseph, Spicer, and Chesky’s The Desert People. 

What was initially a project of the Committee for Human Development of the 
University of Chicago, which sought to examine a sample of approximately 100 children 
from a number of different cultures, utilizing a battery of psychological tests and such 
life history material as could be collected, terminated two years after its inception, and 
was then carried on by the Office of Indian Affairs. This phase ran from 1944-47, and 
presumably, it was at this time that the research became “practical” and geared to the 
problems of those charged with Indian administration, although the field data were 
all in by this time and being prepared for publication. 


son (compiler), “Radiocarbon Dating,” Soc. for Am. Archaeol. Memoir, No. 8, 1951; C. B. M. 
McBurney, “Radiocarbon Dating Results from the Old World,” Antiquity, No. 101, March 1952, 
pp. 35-40; F. E. Zeuner, “Archaeological Dating by Radiocarbon,” Sci. Progress, April 1951, pp. 
225-38. 
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If there are certain patterns that emerge from the recommendations, they fall into 
two categories: (1) summaries of existing Indian Service plans and projects for utilizing 
natural resources of the reservations, and (2) modifying the health and education 
practices in the direction of “‘indigenizing’’ them and gearing them to “personality 
needs” and “community welfare.” As a matter of fact no administration was more 
oriented toward the welfare of the Indians than Collier’s, and most of the reservation 
community schools during the 1930’s tried to function as community centers as well as 
day schools, so that most of the recommendations bring us nothing new growing out of 
the research. All that is new is some of the terminology. 

What all the proposals lack is the breath of life. There is no image of the Indian 
Service personnel, its organization, and practices, its skills and limitations. Presumably, 
the doctors, nurses, teachers, principals, and superintendents are going to be drawn 
from the same kinds of cultural and educational background as in the past, presumably 
their personalities will have been shaped by their previous experience, they will have 
needs and welfare to be considered, as well as that of the various Indian groups. How 
is this to be accomplished? For, these are the human’means by which any program will 
have to be carried out. 

On pages 93-94 dealing with the Pine Ridge Sioux are the following: ‘‘the services 
of the entire Agency staff be coordinated at the local community level and that com- 
munity workers help in the smooth implementation of the program;” 

“the Pine Ridge Schools be given the active support and cooperation of the other 
field divisions of the Agency so that they may continue to develop a community- 
centered educational program for both children and adults efficiently and economi- 
cally;” 

“the staff make a cooperative attack on the problem of fostering attitudes of re- 
sponsibility and confidence rather than dependency among the Sioux.” 

How? There are no specifications. Although there is a great deal of discussion of 
“ecological life webs” so far as the Indian cultures and their environment is concerned, 
there is no mention of American culture from this point of view. 

If all the material and its interpretations were correct, and the outcomes desired 
by Thompson represented a consensus, there is no way indicated to achieve what is 
advocated. If we lived in a different world than we do, if we knew more scientifically 
than we do, if what is claimed in this volume were delivered, it would indeed be a sig- 
nificant contribution. But the substitution of “personality in culture’ and “ecology” 
for economic standards of living, and “assimilation”? does not represent any great ad- 
vance in either anthropology or administration. 

Anthropologists and other social scientists have been and are making significant 
contributions to the definition of problems in human relations and methods for dealing 
with them by those who have the responsibility for administration, but the cumulative 
gains of the last twenty years can be vitiated by a volume like this which claims much 
more than any of us can deliver at the present time. 

EpwarpD A. KENNARD 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WasurncrTon, D. C. 
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Communication: The Social Matrix of Psychiatry. JuRGEN Ruescu and GREGORY 
BATESON. (vi, 314 pp., $4.50. W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., New York, 1951.) 


Much thought is being directed today toward the development of approaches to 
human behavior which crosscut the traditional methods and concepts of social science 
and medicine. This book, resulting from the collaboration of a psychiatrist and an 
anthropologist, represents one such new approach. 

The ideas presented by the authors stem from their study of how psychiatrists work 
and think. Material was gathered through: 1) informal interviews with psychiatrists, 
2) recorded interview sessions of one or two hours duration with more than thirty 
psychiatrists, 3) attendance at psychiatric meetings, 4) participation as patients in 
individual therapy, 5) study of the literature of American psychiatry, 6) analysis of 
the popular stereotypes of psychiatrists in cartoons and anecdotes, 7) a longitudinal 
and cross-sectional study of the value systems of both therapist and patient from many 
hundreds of hours of recorded therapeutic sessions, and 8) a derivation of the value 
premises of American culture from the literature and from personal experience. 

The authors have previously published many of the details of their study, and the 
present book is a broader and more theoretical statement of their thoughts. Though 
not sharply separated in the text, two problems are developed: 1) a theory of com- 
munication, and 2) an application of this theory to an analysis of the theory and 
practice of psychiatry within American culture. Chapters One through Five are written 
by Ruesch, Chapters Seven through Ten by Bateson, while Chapters Six and Eleven 
are under joint authorship. Although the book as a whole is a collaborative effort, each 
author approaches both of the main problems in his own way and on differing levels of 
abstraction. 

The book contains many fresh points of view which are of interest for the anthro- 
pologist, but the scope of the theoretical task seemed overly ambitious to the reviewer 
and less successful than the stimulating discussion of the cultural influences affecting 
both patient and psychiatrist. Perhaps due to the problems inherent in the topic of 
communication, the exposition is often very complex, and the organization of material 
is somewhat awkward. 

The authors have attempted to “‘conceptualize interpersonal and psychotherapeutic 
events by considering the individual within the framework of a social situation” (p. 3). 
Since both psychiatrist and patient are part of a larger social system, this relationship 
is sketched in terms of “. . . a unified theory of communication, which would encom- 
pass events which link individual to individual, events which link the individual to the 
group, and ultimately, events of world-wide concern” (p. 4). The concept of communi- 
cation is said to “include all those processes by which people influence one another” 
(p. 6), and the authors believe that “communication is the only scientific model which 
enables us to explain physical, intrapersonal, interpersonal, and cultural aspects of 
events within one system” (p. 5). The book is “dedicated to the task of stating and 
illustrating at length the premises which underlie the various approaches to social 
science” (p. 13), and the essence of the message is that “communication is the matrix 
in which all human activities are embedded” (p. 13). In gathering information relevant 
to communication, the authors had to combine the most diversified approaches. “Hence 
psychiatric, psychological, and anthropological concepts have been synthesized with 
theories derived from cybernetics and communication engineering” (p. 14). 
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In Chapter Two Ruesch develops the theory further by considering the channels 
and context of communication including a discussion of the position of the observer, 
and goes on to outline the simpler (one or two person) and more complex (group and 
culture) systems of communication. In Chapters Seven and Eight Bateson picks up the 
theoretical argument on a more abstract level and discusses the phenomena of com- 
munication in terms of the concept of codification. “The term used by communications 
engineers for the substitution of one type of event for another, such that the event 
substituted shall in some sense stand for the other, is codification. . . . Whatever objects 
or events or ideas internal to the individual represent certain external objects or events, 
there must be a systematic relationship between the internal and the external, other- 
wise the information would not be useful” (p. 169). Codification systems and value 
systems are then brought together as aspects of the same central phenomena. ‘“The 
value system, as organized in terms of preference, constitutes a network in which 
certain items are selected and others passed over or rejected. . . . Similarly, it was 
pointed out in regard to the codification system that all events and objects which 
present themselves are in some degree classified into the complex system of Gestalten 
which is the human codification system” (p. 176). Codification systems are discussed 
from the simpler to the more complex in terms of calculating machines, simple organ- 
isms, intrapersonal and interpersonal communication, group and culture. 

The chapters dealing with the influence of American culture on psychiatric theory 
and practice will probably be of considerable interest to anthropologists. In these 
chapters the reader can find the cultural context of psychiatry discussed with a pro- 
gressively narrowing focus on: historical background, the present general position of 
psychiatry, the psychotherapeutic process, and finally the thoughts of psychiatrists 
themselves about their theoretical premises. 

In Chapter Three Ruesch traces the value premises which govern modern American 
psychiatry to their historical roots in various European psychotherapeutic schools, the 
work of Adolph Meyer, academic psychology, the state hospital system, and clinical 
medicine, physiology, and neuropathology. It is suggested that ‘‘a grave schism exists 
between psychiatric theory and psychiatric practice” (p. 57), and that the basic pre- 
mises of existing psychiatric theories cannot be combined into a satisfactory system. 
The general place of psychiatry within the American value system is discussed in 
Chapter Four in regard to Puritan and pioneer morality, equality, sociality, success, 
and change. Chapter Five views American psychotherapy in terms of American time 
and space perspectives, and Gestalten. In Chapter Nine Bateson analyzes the inter- 
views with psychiatrists for their opinions on the nature of pathology, reality, psychic 
energy and psychic economy. 

The reader will find many intriguing ideas in these chapters, such as the suggestion 
that there are culturally conditioned key differences in the goals of psychotherapy in 
America and Europe: “While the European therapist’s goal is to increase the patient’s 
gratification and encourage his narcissistic tendencies, the American therapist’s aim 
is to socialize the patient. . . . Differences which exist between the patient and his con- 
temporaries are reduced through efforts of therapy. . . . In Europe the converse is true; 
there the patient is afraid that he is not unique, that he is uncreative, and that he is too 
much like others” (p. 167). 

In a concluding chapter, Bateson states that there appears to be a convergence be- 
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tween psychiatry and the mathematical, natural, and engineering sciences. ““Many of 
those who are contributing to these changes—whether as natural scientists or as psy- 
chiatric theorists—feel that there is a deep gulf between the two camps, but... in 
spite of this deep estrangement a convergence is in process .. . due to the fact that 
theorists in both camps are confronting the phenomena of communication and inter- 
action” (p. 257). 

On the whole, this is a provocative, often stimulating, and, for the reviewer, at 
times maddening book. 

Caupitt 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mathematical Biology of Social Behavior. Nicotas RAsHEvsKkY. (xii, 256 pp., $5.00. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1951.) 


In this collection of inquiries into social phenomena the approach is consistently 
deductive from assumptions phrased in the exact language of mathematics, but con- 
trary to the title, several of the studies rest on no explicit biological assumptions. Al- 
though there is a central core of theory concerned with egosim and altruism and de- 
rived from assumptions at the neural level the book is not a coherent series of related 
propositions developed in a necessary order. There are some more or less independent 
and less reductive analyses concerning aspects of social ranking, imitative and motiva- 
tional behavior, learning, and social change. 

Rashevsky’s efforts to develop a systematic mathematical biology on the model of 
mathematical physics' are extended by the present work into the field of group be- 
havior. The method is that of identifying some significant variables, of expressing their 
magnitudes and supposed interrelationships with individual behavior as algebraic and 
differential equations, of allowing certain of them such as time to vary, of assuming 
that all unidentified factors remain constant, and then of deriving the resultant distri- 
butions of social effects mathematically. Some of the factors are reduced to features of 
closed circuit neural chains. For instance, in order to account for individual or cultural 
choice the concept of “satisfaction” is introduced and the neural learning mechanism 
behind it is theorized. Egoistic, altruistic, sadistic, and masochistic behavior are then 
all equated to hedonism and explained in terms of various neural circuits. Rashevsky 
assumes that degrees of satisfaction are distinguished and are measurable, at least in 
terms of rank order. 

Being analytical, Rashevsky’s theories must build social behavior from individual 
behavior, must treat the satisfaction function of each individual. Whether altruistic or 
egoistic behavior is more satisfying depends upon the coefficients of the individual’s 
satisfaction function. The theory seems to be not only logical but suggestive in investi- 
gations of the relations of egoistic and altruistic societies, as defined, for example, to 
social rank or production. The unrealistic nature of the theory is evident, however, as 
the author himself notes, when it develops that in order for an individual to act al- 
truistically, i.e., “in order to maximize the sum of his satisfaction and that of another 
individual, he actually must know the mathematical form of both satisfaction func- 


1 Rashevsky, Nicolas, Mathematical Biophysics (rev. ed.; University of Chicago Press, 1948). 
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tions” (p. 47). Apparently a place in the theory has not yet been made for such well 
known mechanisms as communication and empathy. 

In Part IT, “Social Hierarchies,”’ several studies on the hyperneural level attempt to 
demonstrate that social rank is distributed differently from the causal factors underly- 
ing it. Some of the dangers inherent in a method free to suppose a complex of conditions 
appear in these studies. For instance, in a study of the distribution of wealth the as- 
sumptions introduced are, among others, that gain or loss in economic transactions 
depends linearly upon ability and that this ability is distributed normally. After some 
mathematical manipulations an indefinite expression for the distribution of wealth 
emerges, but by choosing the proper constants it can be made to approximate the non- 
normal distribution of wealth in the United States. This we are told demonstrates that 
‘although the ability to make or lose money is distributed normally, the distribution of 
wealth, which depends on those abilities, is highly skewed” (p. 63). Surely the fact that 
the resultant of several factors, all assumed, adjusted by constants selected for the 
purpose agrees with observation does not prove those assumptions and constants cor- 
rect. The resultant of contrary assumptions with the proper constants may also fit the 
observations. It may be that Rashevsky means “even if ability to make or lose money 
were distributed normally. ...’”’ But the argument still suffers from too narrow a 
choice of variables for the cultural factor, desire to profit, is ignored, and this may well 
not be distributed normally. 

The problems introduced in this work are more numerous than the solutions offered. 
There is no attempt to develop methods for measuring basic variables. Assumptions 
as to the mathematical form of the relationships between the various factors are made 
in every study in the book, often on little or no experimental evidence. For those social 
scientists who are skeptical of any attempt to quantify and relate social phenomena in 
the rigid form of mathematics because in order to do so only selected, simplified, and 
“artificial” situations may be dealt with, this will remain a closed book. But, on the 
positive side, Rashevsky does arrive at many first approximations, and those who, like 
the reviewer, believe that such, however crude, are vantage points for testing, reformu- 
lating, and developing social theory will find here both problems of research and in- 
genious illustrations of how social hypotheses may be related to neural phenomena, 
and of how their consequences may be developed mathematically. 

Gorpon D. GrBson 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Curcaco, ILLINors 


War and Human Progress: An Essay on the Rise of Industrial Civilization. JouN U. NEF. 
(xii, 464 pp. $6.50. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1950.) 
Tensions Affecting International Understanding: A Survey of Research. 
BERG. (xii, 227 pp. Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 62, New York, 1950.) 


Psychological Factors of Peace and War. Edited by T. H. Pear. (262 pp. $4.75. The 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1950.) 


The importance of these books to the study of warfare goes considerably beyond a 
mere listing of their authors or contributors. Each was produced as part of a joint 
effort. Nef writes as Chairman of the Committee on Social Thought of the University 
of Chicago. Klineberg began his survey under appropriations from the Social Science 
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Research Council after their advice had been sought by the UNESCO Department of 
Social Sciences, and before it was completed he was made Director of the UNESCO 
Tensions Project. Pear’s symposium was published on behalf of the United Nations 
Association. Taken together they represent a fair sample of the kind of thinking which 
has been done on war and the type of research activity currently regarded as relevant 
to what C. W. Judd (in the Foreword to the Pear volume) has called the effort “‘to 
influence men’s minds in the cause of peace.” 

John U. Nef is an economic historian and has applied himself to the general problem 
of the rise of modern warfare, during the genesis of industrialism, and its development. 
Thus outlined, his inquiry covers the period from 1494 to 1950. Since modern warfare 
is a European phenomenon, he need carry his investigation to other areas of the world 
only as European and Western forces established their supremacy in colonial regions. 
After the birth of national armies and the era of their unrestrained destructiveness, Nef 
finds a period of limited warfare which he attributes to certain restraints upon violence 
characteristic of humane civilization. The panacea he offers for total war thus comes 
to rely upon a voluntary strengthening of these restraints. ‘“The future of industrialism 
depends, therefore, not upon states becoming more heavily industrialized than they 
already are. It depends upon the integration of industrialism, the fruits of which have 
been abundance, commodity, and sanitation, with style, order and delight” (p. 412). 

If such terms as “style” and “delight” seem strange to the trained ear of the social 
scientist, he will find additional cause for wonderment in Nef’s treatment. Along with 
extremely valuable correlations of social phenomena and unquestionable scholarship 
goes a peculiar naivete on cultural data. That this naivete is not necessarily true of 
historical method is demonstrated by historians in a recent book on regionalism.' 
Nevertheless, this aspect of his work should not cause the anthropological-minded 
reader to overlook the contribution made by Nef. By carrying his investigation back 
farther than the middle of the eighteenth century and by a specific inquiry into the 
background of the Industrial Revolution as a concept in modern thought, he offers a 
substitute for an over-simplified economic determinism. This reviewer is in no position 
to judge the absolute originality of this position, but it comes as a welcome change to 
see an analysis of Western society which does not accept as a kind of God-given axiom 
the all-determining power of the Industrial Revolution of 1760 in northern Europe. 

Beginning with the invention of gunpowder and the accompanying technological 
improvements which inaugurated both modern warfare and industrialism in the century 
following 1450, Nef handles European economic history not only in terms of chronology 
but also in terms of a tripartite geographical division: the Imperial and Spanish Do- 
minions; southern Germany and adjacent Bohemia and Austria; and Italy, France and 
Switzerland. The years between 1640 and 1740 saw a developing European community 


with “less blood and more money” and it was not until 1914 that the era of total war 
may be said to begin. The notion brought forward by Sombart that war had through 
some mechanism of its own raised the level of industrial efficiency and productivity is, 
in the mind of this reviewer, effectively disproved. Even nitroglycerin and dynamite 
were first intended for use in mining and owe their invention to years of peace. Despite 
occasional terminology and a concluding chapter oddly normative in tone, Nef pro- 


! Merrill Jensen, editor, Regionalism in America, University of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 
1951. 
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vides an excellent example of the value of integrating political, economic and social 
history, and he proves again that the humanities have much to offer the student of 
culture in their scholarly control of rich and complex materials. 

The volumes remaining on our list fall more strictly within the realm of social sci- 
ence and emphasize particularly the approach of the social psychologist. Otto Kline- 
berg’s Tensions Affecting International Understanding furnishes the sort of carefully 
judicious survey of research activities which has, most happily, become associated with 
his name. The longest section deals with national character or, as he prefers to call it, 
personality in relation to nationality. Other chapters cover national stereotypes, atti- 
tudes and their modification, and influences making for aggression. Anyone interested 
in these problems in any way will find here comment and evaluation which he can ill 
afford to miss. 

In keeping with present-day trends, Klineberg gives considerable attention to the 
methods and results of what may be loosely designated as statistical studies of opinion 
testing. For instance, he reports on an unpublished study by Marie Jahoda in which 
English, French and German children were asked to complete in five different ways 
the sentence, “America is a country where. . .” In addition to certain information on 
national stereotypes which emerged, the results show that English children identified 
“America” with the United States whereas German, and particularly French, children 
thought in terms of “‘the two Americas.” The investigator is left, therefore, in somewhat 
of a quandary as to just what stereotype he is getting. This almost complete lack of 
linguistic sophistication seems all too prevalent in opinion testing. It assumes even 
greater significance in cross-cultural work where linguistic categories may differ mark- 
edly. Relevant as such verbal reactions may be to one level of international understand- 
ing, tests based upon them can hardly be claimed to get much beyond an assay of 
verbalization. The importance of this limitation in cross-cultural work has long been 
obvious in attempts to arrive at valid intelligence quotients for world populations. The 
difficulties have, indeed, proven insurmountable and studies along these lines begun so 
optimistically thirty years ago have been abandoned. 

T. H. Pear, Professor of Psychology in the University of Manchester, has assembled 
a group of papers in Psychological Factors of Peace and War concerned with the same 
essential facts. With the exception of G. W. Allport of Harvard and J. Cohen of the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, the contributors are from English universities: H. J. 
Eysenck, Madeline Kerr, J. C. Flugel, Hilde Himmelweit, H. V. Dicks and L. F. 
Richardson. Reviews of the same research, oriented somewhat more to non-American 
sources, are provided and the extra materials plus the different emphases form a valu- 
able, almost an essential, addition to Klineberg’s survey. 

Pear’s own contribution is on “Peace, War and Culture Patterns.” The purpose of 
his chapter is to discuss Ruth Benedict’s suggestion in Patterns of Culture that war “is a 
social theme that may or may not be used in any culture.”’ Pear approaches this subject 
from secondary sources and without personal experience in anthropological research. 
He does, nevertheless, offer some interesting definitions and evaluations of the concepts 
involved, and he has seriously attempted to apply them to the modern question of 
psychological and actual involvement in war. The ties between anthropology and psy- 
chology go much deeper than one might suppose from many studies of culture and 
personality, and Pear has fully realized this. 

Klineberg feels that his survey has given “impressive evidence of the possibility of 
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applying scientific method to the study of international relations” and suggests the 
use of a “combination of historical study, ethnological analysis, intensive community 
study, interviews of representative samples, and the application of psychological tech- 
niques to individuals” (pp. 213-214). Such a suggestion leaves most of the results of 
study in the future. It does not, and is indeed not intended to, deal directly with war- 
fare. Pear, on the other hand, accepts from “students of culture-patterns” the conclu- 
sion that modern warfare is not inevitable. His thinking is clearly based not so much 
upon descriptive “ethnological analysis” as upon the application of culture concepts. 
L. F. Richardson, in the same volume, enters the lists full tilt with two chapters: 
“Threats and Security” and “Statistics of Fatal Quarrels.’’ His analyses deal with the 
causes of war and he does not hesitate to apply objective techniques to the facts of 
history. Both of these approaches seem to offer suggestions not included in Klineberg’s 
combination of methods. Although anthropological studies of war are not numerous,? 
anthropologists have worked with other social phenomena occurring in historical set- 
tings and it may well be that familiarity with their methods and concepts, and those of 
humanists such as Nef, will eventually lead to a combination of methods as yet difficult 
to visualize. Certainly motivations for understanding the processes of war and inter- 
national relations are pressing, and the intellectual challenge to the social scientist can 
hardly be exaggerated. 

MariANn W. SMITH 

LONDON 
ENGLAND 
Book Notes 


Beitrige zur Gesellungs und Vélkerwissenschaft. PRor. Dr. RicHARD THURNWALD zu seinem 
achtzigsten Geburtstag gewidmet. (477 pp. DM 25. Gebr. Mann, Berlin, 1950.) 


This Thurnwald Festschrift is a collection of thirty-two papers, most of them in German, a 
few in English, dealing with a very wide range of subjects. A strong interest in historical recon- 
struction is suggested by such articles as Westermann’s “Vilkerbewegungen auf der Gold-und 
Sklavenkiiste in Westafrika,” and Kéhler’s “Die Ausbreitung der Niloten.” Of several articles 
dealing with aesthetic expression, Muensterberger’s “Some Elements of Artistic Creativity among 
Primitive Peoples” seems to be significant not only for specific explanations of the development 
of certain art forms but because the author recognizes that “‘we are not able to discover the origin 
and development of primitive art, through the artists themselves, . . .” a fact which too many 
investigators of primitive art apparently fail to realize. Among the articles with social-psychologi- 
cal orientation Knoll-Greiling’s ““Die sozial-psychologische Funktion des Schamanen” is interest 
ing because it emphasizes an aspect of shamanism often ignored. An article by Laura Thompson, 
“Operational Anthropology as an Emergent Discipline,” is relevant to the problem of pure versus 
applied anthropology. For those concerned with the American Indian, the comments and views 
of F. Termer in “Uber Eingeborenen-reservate in America,” prove interesting. (HELEN E. 
HAvse) 


Chippewa Child Life and Its Cultural Background. Sister M. Inez Hue. (xiv, 204 pp., 31 plates, 
1 map, $.75. Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 146, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1951.) 


This study can best be reviewed by bearing in mind the author’s purpose, “to record the cus- 
toms and beliefs of the primitive Chippewa Indians of the United States as evidenced in the de- 


2 The most recent is my “American Indian Warfare,” Transactions of the New York Academy 
of Sciences. Vol. 13, No. 8, pp. 348-364, 1951. 
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velopment and training of the child.” The material was collected from nine Chippewa reserva- 
tions in Minnesota, Michigan and Wisconsin during seven summers of field experience between 
1932 and 1940. The first third of the monograph covers phases of child development, the remainder 
describes the cultural milieu. An accurate and well-rounded picture of the ancestral culture 
emerges. The study is well documented with an extensive bibliography. The ninety-six Chippewa 
interpreters and informants were selected because of their intimate knowledge of former customs, 
with field work concentrated in areas least influenced by contact with western European culture. 
The author is a careful observer and pays meticulous attention to technological detail. In tech- 
nique, this study is reminiscent of Densmore’s Chippewa Customs; it cannot be compared with 
recent personality studies of Indian children on other reservations. Because the author was not 
concerned with interpersonal relations and individual variations, Chippewa children never come 
to life. The book will thus be disappointing to the increasing number of students who are con- 
cerned with the dynamics of behavior in exotic societies. To those, however, who are interested in 
establishing a base-line for change in Chippewa culture, the monograph will prove a valuable 
asset. (BLANCHE G. WATROUS) 


The Wolf Ritual of the Northwest Coast. ALicE HENSON Ernst. (107 pp., 19 plates, $1.75. Uni- 
versity of Oregon Press, Eugene, 1952.) 


Although primarily a student of the theater rather than an anthropologist, Ernst has here 
produced an ethnographic study of considerable value on an area and topic which have to date 
not received adequate attention. She deals with the Nootkan Klukwana or Wolf Ritual and its 
derivative ceremonies among the Makah and Quileute to the south. These are the southernmost 
tribes of the area in which a “secret society” type of masked ceremonial is the most important and 
deeply expressive of the culture. The bulk of the book is taken up by four descriptive accounts of 
the ritual; one southern Nootkan form, two Makah forms, and one Quileute form. The remaining 
chapter gives mythological background and speculates on origins. The many plates and line draw- 
ings show masks and other paraphernalia described in the text. Field research and museum study 
over eight years, and the advice and assistance of Boas, W. A. Newcombe and others have gone 
into this study. Only the inadequate phonetic system and some of the phrasings betray the fact 
that its author is not an anthropologist. Philip Drucker’s recent Northern and Central Nootkan 
ethnography, in which he calls this complex the Shamans’ Dance, suggests a few slight revisions of 
Ernst’s interpretation of her material, but no serious ones. (W1LSON Durr) 


The Sand paintings of the Kayenta Navaho, LELAND C. WyMAN (120 pp., 49 figs., $1.75. University 
of New Mexico Publications in Anthropology, No. 7, The University of New Mexico Press, 
Albuquerque, 1952). 


This is an analysis of the sandpaintings collected by Louisa Wade (Mrs. John) Wetherill, 
together with a re-examination of the whole literature on sandpaintings and Navaho chant prac 
tice. The Wetherill collection (of 60 different sandpainting designs and associated materials) 
which was bequeathed to the Arizona State Museum—has value as a sample from the remote 
Kayenta-Monument Valley region of northeastern Arizona, and because it is one of three major 
assemblages of reproductions of drypaintings which were made by the Navahos themselves. The 
original Navaho-made sketches in crayon appear to date from c. 1910, when Mrs. Wetherill 
“found the Indians [near Oljato, Utah] as they had always been except for the loss of a few chants.” 
There are 51 different designs which seemingly were the original sketches of Sam Chief, and 9 
water color copies apparently made by Clyde A. Colville, long associated with the collector’s 
husband in the trading business. Wyman finds the collection to contain reproductions of paintings 
from 11 of the chant complexes: Waterway, Red Antway, Shootingway, Big Starway, Mountain- 
top-way, Beautyway, Nightway, Plumeway, Navaho Windway, Chiricahua Windway, Beadway. 
These are treated according to the Wyman and Kluckhohn system of 1938 (Navaho Classification 
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of Their Song Ceremonials). Each chant in the Wetherill collection is treated in detail and illus- 
trated, and is followed by pertinent discussion. Wyman, thus, makes available a noteworthy addi- 
tion to our sources for the study of Navaho sandpaintings and chant complexes—a further memorial 
to Louisa Wade Wetherill. (Bertua P. Dutton) 


Three Navaho Households: A Comparative Study of Small Group Culture. Joun M. Roperts. 
(xiii, 87 pp. Peabody Museum Papers, Harvard University, Vol. XL, No. 3. Cambridge, 
1951.) 


In this comparative survey of three Navaho households, John Roberts has undertaken several 
tasks. First, he confirms the assumption of the small group as a unique unit in the culture contin- 
uum, lying between the individual and the more conventional large groups. This he does by means 
of detailed comparisons of all aspects of these households revealing the variations from one house- 
hold to another. Next, he proposes numerous ways in which the small group concept, once ac- 
cepted, becomes a practical and valid unit for research in the fields of culture and personality. 
COLLIER) 


Falasha Anthology, translated from Ethiopic Sources with an Introduction. WoL¥ Les.av. (xliii, 
222 pp., $4.00. Yale Judaica Series, VI. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1951.) 


The introduction of this work is devoted to a sketch of Falasha customs, centering on re- 
ligious and ceremonial life. The bulk of the volume consists of translations of Falasha texts, the 
first which have appeared in English. The original Ge’ez text is not given, but the work is ac- 
companied by extensive critical notes referring to both the literary and linguistic problems in- 
volved. Each translation is preceded by a discussion of the literary history of the work, the manu- 
script sources and previous editions and translations. Almost all of these Falasha literary com- 
positions have appeared previously in text accompanied by French translation in Joseph Halevy’s 
T®ézdsa Sanbat and his Priéres des Falashas, but in preparing his translation Leslau has consulted 
manuscript sources not utilized by Halevy. The literature of the Falashas, or Ethiopian Jews, is 
basically a translation literature, exclusively religious in character, one in which apocalyptic and 
magical elements are prominent, as in the closely allied writings of the Ethiopian Christians. 
H. GREENBERG) 


Marriage and the Family in Caucasia. Louis J. LuzBetak, $.V.D. (xvi, 272 pp., 20 tables, 4 maps, 
26 Swiss francs. Studia Instituti Anthropos, Vol. 3. St. Gabriel’s Mission Press, Vienna- 
Méilding, 1951.) 


This study is intended “to trace the history of North Caucasian marriage and family law from 
the present to prehistorical times.” Although Caucasia as a whole is considered, predominant 
attention is paid to the peoples of the northern slopes. The family is defined as the “individual 
(biological) family” and organizational characteristics and laws relating to the extended family, 
and larger kinship entities, are almost entirely ignored. In effecting his historical reconstructions 
and analyses, the author has made an intensive study of the literature, and his bibliography and 
commentary are scholarly contributions of great value. He employs critical judgment in his utiliza 
tion of these sources, thoroughly documents his observations, and supports them with lucid 
tabular condensations of the data. An introductory section is devoted to a concise summary of 
the racial, linguistic and ethnographic characteristics of the region, accompanied by an illustrative 
map. Sections on marriage and on the family follow. The fourth section contains the conclusions, 
the principal one being that the system of marriage and the family found in Caucasia is “typically 
pastoral nomadic,” in spite of the absence of pastoral nomads in the region at the present time. 
The author explains this circumstance in terms of contacts with, and incursions by, nomadic 
peoples, and on the basis of an observed lower incidence of nomadic traits in the southern Cauca- 
sus, as opposed to the northern nomads of Inner Asian origin. The student of neighboring Islamic 
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cultures will be disturbed by the author’s air of indecision regarding the relative importance of the 
influence of Islam, and will! be left with the suspicion that the northern nomadic influence, as an 
explanation, is not necessarily as simple or as unquestionable as it sounds. (WILLIAM D. ScHoRGER) 


The Persian Language. REUBEN Levy. (125 pp., $5.75. Philosophical Library, New York, 1951.) 


This book attempts to provide for the interested layman a general introduction to the back- 
ground and structure of standard modern Persian. It includes a very brief account of Iran and its 
peoples, fifty-five pages of description of the language, a chapter on Persian literature, a discussion 
of vocabulary change, miscellaneous notes on religion, the calendar, and proverbs, an appendix of 
specimens of Persian prose, bibliography, and index. The account of Iran and its peoples is spotty, 
giving more information on historical problems than on the contemporary scene and offering a 
very poor description of the current language situation of the country. The section on pronuncia- 
tion is inadequate and contains errors of detail. The chapters on grammar are confused and 
wholly traditional in terminology and approach. There is no treatment of the sounds and forms 
of ordinary conversational Persian insofar as they differ from those of the formal language, and 
no use is made of the techniques of descriptive analysis developed in Europe and America in the 
past thirty years. The list of grammars in the bibliography contains no item later than 1911. It is 
unfortunate that a book with such a commendable aim, and written by such a well-known scholar, 
should be so completely inadequate. It may certainly be recommended to the interested layman 
who wishes to find out about the Persian language without actually learning the language, but 
this is true only because it is the only book of this kind now available in English. (CHARLEs A. 
FERGUSON) 


Race-Relations in Ancient Egypt: Greek, Egyptian, Hebrew, Roman. S. Davis. (xiii, 176 pp., $4.50. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1952.) 


A classical scholar, using texts of Greek and Roman times, particularly with regard to the city 
of Alexandria, sets forth the Hellenistic and Roman attempts to find an international spirit against 
the cross-currents of racial antipathies. The book presents the change in the term “‘Hellene” from 
a geographical name to an international term of cultural approval and the Roman attempts to 
preserve empire by emphasizing the unity of mankind. The attempts of the Jews to maintain their 
identity in exile ran couater to this internationalism and led to anti-Semitism in Egypt and other 
parts of the Roman empire. A scholar at a South African university should perhaps be forgiven 
for relying on reference books somewhat out of date, which weakens his use of archeological and 
pre-Hellenistic material. Fortunately the basic arguments rest upon his first-hand competence in 
Greek and Latin texts. The fact that a scholar in South Africa has made a study of ancient 
racism has its special interest today. (Jonn A. Witson) 


Paleontology and Modern Biology. D. M.S. Watson. (xii, 216 pp., 77 figs., $4.00. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1951.) 


In 1937, the author was invited to deliver the Silliman Memorial Lectures at Yale University, 
but their publication was greatly delayed on account of the war. In the intervening years, a not- 
able amount of new evidence accumulated which, instead of being worked into the text, was added 
to the lectures in the form of appendices. Watson attempts to document two basic principles in 
vertebrate evolution: namely, morphological changes within large systematic groups that are 
thought to be largely or entirely unrelated to environmental adaptations, i.e., similar alterations 
in the structural plans of numerous phyletic lines of larger systematic units; and morphological 
changes of a clearly adaptive nature. Phylogenetic progression and adaptive modification are not 
new concepts in comparative morphology, but they are here documented at length by examples 
with which the author is paiticularly well acquainted: namely, the amphibians and mammal-like 
reptiles on the one side and the plesiosaurs on the other. The fact that the book was not written in 
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one draft accounts for a good deal of otherwise avoidable repetition and the style is often difficult 
or even careless. (RAINER ZANGERL) 


American Social Insects. A Book about Bees, Anis, Wasps, and Termites. CHARLES D. MICHENER 
and Mary H. MIcHENER. (xiv, 267 pp., illus., $6.00, D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New 
York, 1951). 


In the event that some anthropologists read Of Societies and Men, by Caryl P. Haskins and 
are stimulated thereby to examine some of the literature on insect societies, this book makes an 
ideal beginning. In it the societies of American social insects are described simply and in detail. 
The latest material on the subject is apparently included. The book is beautifully illustrated and 
contains a small working bibliography. (CHARLEs F. Harprne, ITI) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Heap-Huntinc New 
Sir: 


If J. M. van der Kroef’s “Some Head-Hunting Traditions of Southern New Guinea” 
in the April issue (Vol. 54, No. 2) were only, as he states, “primarily concerned with 
some practices at one time prevalent among southern communities, notably the Marin- 
dese and Boetinese”’ (p. 221), the article would not inspire these comments. Van der 
Kroef’s orderly rendition into English of some accounts of the practice in the south- 
eastern corner of the Dutch-held territory is welcome. We need to know more about 
the peoples and cultures of the western half of the island; and head-hunting in New 
Guinea is a subject large enough to accommodate many investigations in both the 
library and the field. 

I would not deny him the right to set up the Marindese-Boetinese as the measure 
of all things for purposes of comparative analysis of the custom. But his tendency to 
stretch his generalizations from these limited sources so as to imply coverage of the 
whole island, and his disregard for common English usage with respect to geographical 
references, easily lead to an over-simplified and misconstructed picture of the subject. 
His several cautionary remarks about our need to accept with reservations the reports 
of field workers in other areas of the great island than that of his primary concern 
surely apply with no less pertinence to some of his own creeping generalizations. 

We are told, for instance, that, “The basic cause of head-hunting is the need for 
names in a community, something that holds true uniformly for many of the New 
Guinea tribes that engage in it” (p. 222). Name-taking in the head-hunting raid does 
occur, of course, in districts as far apart as the Sepik and the Trans-Fly; but the uni- 
versality of this need as “the basic cause” among uncounted tribes in the whole island 
which engage in the practice still remains to be proved. Indeed, reports from many 
other areas make it appear no more than a minor attendant factor. Van der Kroef 
further states that “It should be emphasized, however, that head-hunting, at least 
among the majority of inhabitants of New Guinea, is not practiced for purposes of 
revenge alone, nor is it necessarily an aftermath of combat in connection with some 
traditional feud, nor yet primarily ‘an integral part of the maturation process (in the 
cultural sense) symbolizing the achievement of adult status in society,’ as one student 
[the present writer, referring to Northeastern New Guinea] has suggested. These other 
factors may or may not enter into it, but they are not fundamental to the quest for 
names, which is the primary purpose” (pp. 224-225). What can van der Kroef mean by 
“the majority of inhabitants” in the above passage? Even if one grant the correctness 
of his monocausal explanation for Marindese-Boetinese head-hunting, these peoples 
represent not more than two percent of the total New Guinea population. There are 
no fewer head-hunters, to whom his statement cannot apply, in the Sepik district alone. 

Perhaps “Southern New Guinea” in the author’s text and title should read “Zuid 
Nieuw-Guinea,” the sparsely populated administrative district of the Dutch half of the 
island wherein he finds his cases. How else explain his lack of reference to the work of 
Haddon, Landtmann, or F. E. Williams in even more southerly latitudes of the island, 
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regions where the primacy of name-finding is never mentioned as “the basic cause”’ of 
head-hunting? 
STEPHEN W. REED 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


REJOINDER 
SIR: 


It would appear that Reed is himself attempting to read “creeping generalizations” 
into my article, where in fact none exist. I have written that name-taking is the basic 
cause of head-hunting among Boetinese and Marindese, something which holds uni- 
formly true for many of the New Guinea tribes that engage in it. It is difficult for me to 
equate the words “‘many tribes” with “the uncounted tribes in the whole island,” sup- 
plied by Reed. He mentions “reports from many other areas” which indicate name- 
taking to be a “‘minor attendant” factor. May one ask to what areas and reports Reed 
is referring? My sources and experiences point in the very opposite direction. Much 
the same problem appears to arise in the second quotation Reed uses (pp. 224-225), taken 
rather badly out of context, since it belongs to certain Marindese customs. For a major- 
ity of head-hunters, many factors may enter into the hunt, as I have listed, but name 
getting is the overriding purpose, intermixed or not, as I have specifically indicated, 
with revenge motive, maturation rite, etc. Reed suggests that my geographical termi- 
nology is misleading and that I should have used “Zuid Nieuw Guinea,” in title and 
text. Inasmuch as I have repeatedly stated in the article that I am concerned with the 
Marindese and Boetinese and have concisely described their habitat as being in the 
Dutch administered area “between Okaba and Merauke on the Southern coast” (p. 221) 
this suggestion seems somewhat irrelevant. That relatively older writers such as 
Landtmann, concerned with even more “Southerly latitudes’—how much more 
“southerly” than Okaba can one get in Dutch New Guinea?—make no mention of 
name-getting as the primary cause of the hunt, hardly need cause surprise to anyone 
familiar with their methods of inquiry. Even Wirz makes no mention of it, though he 
was exclusively concerned with the Marindese. But how is it that Reed has missed 
mention of the significance of nametaking by the very authors whom he cites, especially 
in the more recent work of F. E. Williams? 

Justus M. VAN DER KROEF 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
East LANSING, MICHIGAN 


On Goupscumipt’s “ETHICS AND THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY” 
Sir: 


I should like to comment upon Walter Goldschmidt’s “Ethics and the Structure of 
Society” (American Anthropologist, Vol. 53, No. 4, pp. 507-23). He is to be congratu- 
lated for bringing into the sphere of broader comparative discussion a body of data and 
a literature which has in the past been more or less neglected by anthropologists. Al- 
though Weber himself carried out an impressive comparative analysis of the relation 
of forms of economic activity to ethical and motivational systems, the problem has 
remained largely where he left it. The extension of the discussion to an area outside the 
few “great societies’ to which Weber limited himself is very welcome indeed. 
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However, it seems to me that Goldschmidt confuses the problem when he speaks of 
the “capitalist structure of society” in Northwest California. I don’t think this is merely 
a verbal quibble. In the literature of economics and “institutional economics” (includ- 
ing Weber’s own work), “capitalism” has acquired a rather definite meaning and, 
judging by the data Goldschmidt has presented, Northwest California society was 
clearly not “capitalistic” in terms of that meaning, either in the specifically economic 
sense or in its structuring of economic behavior in institutional forms. ‘‘Capitalism” 
involves, as one of its central characteristics, the investment of ‘“‘capital’’ against the 
probability of a profitable return and many of the institutional forms which accompany 
it in Western society have to do with making the conditions of investment in larger 
degree predictable and subject to rational planning. A large part of Weber’s writings 
were devoted to the analysis of the functional relations between “capitalist’’ economic 
systems and such institutional forms as bureaucracy, free labor, courts administering 
a logically integrated and universalist body of law, etc.! 

The institutional forms which make possible rational “capitalist” enterprise, ac- 
cording to Weber, find their ethical and motivational correlates in the “rational outlook 
on the world” which Weber asserted to be one of the crucial traits in Protestantism 
which related it functionally to emergent “capitalism.” There is no indication that this 
trait was emphasized in Northwest California. On the contrary, production is described 
as “traditional” and magic appears to have been important. 

It is, of course, true that Weber’s concept of “rationality” is not entirely satisfac- 
tory, particularly on the personality level. But something of the sort is vital to the idea 
of “capitalist” enterprise and to Weber’s argument concerning the role of Protestant- 
ism. Goldschmidt says that “. . . the priority of such factors as rationality in produc- 
tion, of labor exploitation, of interest on capital, would appear to be an overemphasis.” 
But these are precisely the traits which distinguish “capitalism” from other phenomena. 

On the other hand, it remains true that certain of Weber’s other important traits of 
“capitalist” society and of “capitalist” patterns of ethics and motivation are shown by 
Goldschmidt to occur together in Northwest California. These, however, are better 
described as “individualist” traits than as “capitalist’’ ones. But it is important that 
these tend to adhere to each other in cultures outside the modern West and this, I 
think is Goldschmidt’s real contribution to what has become a classical discussion. 

In conclusion, I should like to suggest a further possibility for testing some of 
Weber’s functional assertions. What, in fact, becomes of people from various non- 
Western cultures when “capitalism” envelopes them? Do those equipped with Gold- 
schmidt’s individualist features fit more easily than others into “capitalist’”’ enterprise 
and do they more readily adopt the “rational world outlook”’? I am suggesting a further 
testing of the functional relation between Goldschmidt’s individualist features and 
other aspects of the full “‘capitalist’”” complex. Superficially observable variations here 
in East Africa and elsewhere suggest that this would be a fruitful field for future ‘in- 
vestigation. 

Lioyp A. FALLERS 
MAKERE COLLEGE 
Kampara, UGANDA 


? Tam writing without access to books, but “The Sociology of Economic Action,” which forms 
the central portion of Parsons’ translation of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft is an example, 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND Pusiic HEALTH 
Sir: 


An article entitled “Anthropology and Its Contribution to Public Health” by 
George P. Murdock, in the January, 1952, issue of the American Journal of Public 
Health has come to my attention. I was somewhat surprised at reading the following 
statement: 


The third main group of anthropologists, the one to which I belong, includes those who are 
especially interested in “gooks.” I am here using the slightly depreciative term from World War 
II to designate the many grubby little peoples who inhabit the world’s jungles, tundras, coral 
atolls, and other out-of-the-way places. They do not count much in international politics, but they 
make their living and order their lives in many interesting ways. The study of their diverse cus- 
toms often sheds light on aspects of man’s culture history not revealed by bones and potsherds. 
Even more important, it gives us a broad comparative perspective from which we can judge more 
objectively the behavior of people in our own complex society. 


It is of course possible that Murdock intends his statements to be of a facetious 
nature, but it would seem to me that Dr. Murdock’s choice of expression has been 
singularly unfortunate. Furthermore, it is at the present time more than surprising 
that Murdock should think that the indigenous peoples of “out of the way places... 
do not count much in international politics.” 

I feel that no doubt anthropology has a major contribution to make in the field of 
public health in underdeveloped territories and it is therefore with deep regret that I 
read the article by Murdock which I am sure will be resented by a large number of 
people. The main thesis of Murdock’s articles has been criticized by Rosen in the April 
number of the American Journal of Public Health and I shall therefore not enter into 
this matter. 

ARNE BARKHUUS 
UniTED NATIONS 
New York, New York 
REJOINDER 
SIR: 
Seemingly I was mistaken in assuming a sense of humor in a lay audience of medical 


men for whom I facetiously classified anthropologists into students of bones, of pot- 
sherds, and of gooks. 


GEorGE P. Murpock 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Brier COMMUNICATIONS 


On Datruku’s New Conceptual SCHEME FOR THE 
PREHISTORIC SOUTHWEST! 


In a recent paper, ““A New Conceptual Scheme for Prehistoric Cultures in the South- 
western United States,” (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, vol. 54, p. 191) Hiroshi Daifuku 
has set forth a series of propositions with which the present writer finds himself essen- 
tially in accord, but which precisely because of their importance to Southwestern pre- 
history are in need of criticism and clarification. 

The procedure will be followed of quoting and restating Daifuku’s propositions and 
of then commenting on them. 


1. “It is possible that there should be a redefinition of Cochise Culture, for there now 
exists a considerable gap in time between the Sulphur Spring Stage and the Chiricahua 
and San Pedro according to the latest dates given by Antevs.” 

It does not represent the situation accurately to quote only the Carbon 14 dates for 
Chiricahua and to contrast these with Antevs’ 1941 estimates (Sayles and Antevs,1941, 
p. 55) for the Sulphur Spring and his 1949 estimates (Antevs in Wormington 1949, 
p. 90) for the San Pedro. The estimates for the Carbon 14 and Antevs’ dates were made 
on the basis of different sets of information, and are affected by different kinds of errors. 
It would seem more accurate to quote the more nearly comparable Carbon 14 dates for 
all of these stages, although they correspond amazingly well to Antevs’ later estimates. 
The Sulphur Spring Carbon 14 dates are 5806 +370 and 4260 B.c. +450, the Chiricahua 
dates 2156+270 and 2558 B.c. +680 and the San Pedro date 513 B.c.+430. (Libby, 
1952, Johnson, 1951, Samples No. 216, 511, 515, 556, 518.) According to this comparison 
the gap is smaller than estimated ten years ago. It is possible that there may not be any 
gap at all, because these represent single dates in long intervals of time. As Cressman 
has stated (1951, pp. 304-305), “‘. . . the dates may be evenly bracketed by the deposit, 
be near or at the beginning, or at or near the end.”’ At any rate, both Carbon 14 dates 
and later estimates indicate a revision upwards in the 1941 chronological placement of 
the Cochise Culture rather than a redefinition. On the other hand a redefinition might 
be indicated for the Chiricahua and San Pedro Stages by reason of the recent addition 
of materials from the Wet Leggett (Martin, Rinaldo and Antevs, 1949), the San 
Augustine Plains (Hurt and McKnight, 1949), the Atrisco Sites (Campbell and Ellis, 
1952), Bat Cave (Dick in Wormington, 1949), Tularosa Cave (Martin ef al., in press), 
and Ventana Cave (Haury, 1950). These suggest possible regional variations and elabo- 
rations of the Cochise pattern. 


2. “It is possible that the Chiricahua and San Pedro Stages may represent a cultural 
level characterized by the cultivation of plants.” 

This could have been stated with a greater degree of certainty for San Pedro and at 
least part of Chiricahua. Subsequent to the discovery of primitive corn in Bat Cave 
early levels, more corn of a primitive type was discovered in the lowest pre-pottery 
(Cochise) levels of Tularosa Cave (Martin and Rinaldo, 1951, p. 221; Cutler, 1951, 
pp. 4-5) 


1 I wish to express appreciation to Paul S. Martin, Alexander Spoehr and Donald Collier for 
reading and criticizing this communication. 
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3. “Basket Maker I, or Early Basket Maker... defined .. . a postulated (and per- 
haps recently discovered) stage, pre-agricultural, yet adumbrating later developments.” 

Daifuku has omitted citing the very important evidence for the recent discovery of 
Basket Maker I. To my knowledge Basket Maker I has yet to be discovered unless it 
be at the Conchos Sites (Wendorf and Thomas, 1951, pp. 107-113). The earliest dated 
Basket Maker finds adumbrating the later developments outlined in the Pecos Classi- 
fication are those of the Falls Creek Caves near Durango, Colorado (Morris, 1949, pp. 
33-34). These are stated to be Basket Maker II and date around the beginning of the 
Christian era at the earliest (Morris, 1952, pp. 33-35). The greater number of finds 
equivalent to Chiricahua, San Pedro or possibly earlier stages are situated in localities 
peripheral to the area in which many of the later developments took place—the San 
Juan, the Chaco and the Kayenta Districts. Some of these “early man” finds are the 
“Little Colorado” Sites (Bartlett, 1943, pp. 266-268), the Conchos Sites (Wendorf and 
Thomas, loc. cit.) and the Atrisco Sites (Campbell and Ellis, loc. cit., pp. 211-220). 
This site distribution suggests (1) the need for further search for Basket Maker I in the 
San Juan and Chaco drainages, or (2) the possibility that the major early developments 
took place outside these drainages to the south or to the north. The similarities in stone 
artifacts, particularly projectile points, manos and metates, between the later Cochise 
Stages and Basket Maker (Lehmer, 1950; Wendorf, 1951, p. 111) should not be 
slighted; neither, however, should the differences such as the absence of the typical 
Cochise scraper-plane and the relative scarcity of grinding tools in the Basket Maker 
sites be disregarded. In any case, the more exact nature of this relationship remains to 
be determined by further research. 


4. “There is a group of archeologists who claim for the Mogollon Culture the status of 
a basic culture. . . . Basic culture is a term first proposed by McGregor who defined it 
as... the base or foundation upon which later cultures might have been built. . . 
genetically related to the earliest known groups.” 

Daifuku’s argument concerning this little used term borrowed from the McKern 
Classification would have been more fruitful if he had directed it at the term “Root” 
which embodies the same concept and has wider use. W. Smith (1952, p. 167) has de 
fined this term “Root” as ‘“‘an underlying cultural tradition with only incidental empha- 
sis on geographical distribution.” We have come to recognize the defects of the term 
“basic culture” and now find the term “Root” used or some circumlocution such as “a 
cultural entity equivalent to Anasazi or Hohokam.” I believe the difficulties of a cul- 
tural taxonomy with genetic implications are also widely recognized, especially since 
Brew’s eloquent attack (1946, pp. 48-50). On the other hand, the Gladwin system, 
although it has genetic implications, is in generally accepted use and is probably the 
best tool of this sort that we have as long as one guards against these genetic impli- 
cations. Furthermore, when one realizes that the Mogollon retained traits of the 
Cochise or Pre-Ceramic Stage long after the Hohokam had made specializations, and 
that Hohokam and possibly Anasazi developed by the modification of an essentially 
similar Great Basin culture, one begins to understand more fully what McGregor 
meant by this concept with reference to the Mogollon. Whether it is a fitting and 
proper taxonomic term to use in this situation is something else again. There is no 
denying that its use has caused semantic confusion. As Watson Smith (1952, p. 167) 
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has so aptly expressed the situation, “Whether they [the Mogollon and Pueblo people 
and their cultures] were focus friends, branch brothers, or stem siblings was of no conse- 
quence to them, nor should it be to us a primary consideration. Our task is to ascertain, 
if possible, as many of the distinguishing factors about them and their cultures as we 
can; and whether the sum of the differences induces us to place them on one or another 
level in a synthetic taxonomic skyscraper seems totally unimportant, insofar as the 
people and cultures themselves are concerned. There is no magic in words, except as we 
bemuse ourselves with them, and whether we presume to categorize our poor dead 
Yoricks as members of phases, foci, branches, or the Populist Party will not change 
them one whit. They will remain what they made themselves, and the problems that 
they compounded will not be solved simply by calling them names. For purposes of our 
own verbal convenience, however, names we must have, and since the system in general 
use in the Southwest, promulgated by Mr. and Mrs. Harold S. Gladwin of Gila Pueblo, 
has met with general approval and acceptance its use here is to be desired.” 

Now inasmuch as the sum of the differences so far recognized between the under- 
lying Anasazi tradition and the underlying Mogollon tradition is greater than those 
existing between the several branches of either of these traditions, it would seem that 
they were probably distinct “Roots” or cultural entities of the same order. For example 
there are fewer differences between the Mimbres and San Simon Branches of the 
Mogollon (up to about A.D. 1000 in these instances) or between the Chaco and Mesa 
Verde Branches of the Anasazi although they are contiguous. 


5. “It is a fair question whether such differences between the Mogollon and the 
Pueblo should be compared on the basis of the Pueblo Culture as defined by the San 
Juan or by the Mogolion as defined by its southern limits.” 

We must admit that it would not be strictly fair to compare the specialized charac- 
teristics of the San Simon Branch Mogollon Culture, for example, with the specialized 
characteristics of the Mesa Verde Branch of the San Juan because these are the ex- 
tremes in which such differences are supposedly more pronounced than in the contigu- 
ous branches. However, Daifuku misquotes Martin (1943, p. 124). The characteristics 
noted in Martin are supposed to apply to the contiguous branches such as the Chaco 
Branch and the Mimbres Branch as well as those widely separated. Sufficient differ- 
ences for their distinction do exist even on the boundary line, as Haury has shown 
(Haury and Sayles, 1949, p. 89) at the Bluff Site. Furthermore the environment is 
possibly not the modifying factor in cultural configurations of Root order as Daifuku 
seems to imply. Although there were generally differences in environment between 
Anasazi and Mogollon (the one occupying a canyon and mesa country, the other a 
forested mountain country), on occasion they occupied similar environment—forested 
mountains, for example. There are quite close cultural similarities in mesa and canyon 
and desert and canyon environments of phases within the Anasazi (Mancos and Win- 
gate Phases, for example). 


6. “However, the manufacture of unslipped, polished wares as well as slipped red wares 
is not found exclusively in the Mogollon area.”’ 

The examples given are Abajo Red on Orange, La Plata Black on Red and a slipped 
polished red ware found at Site 264 in the Jeddito Valley, Northeastern Arizona. It is 
then stated, “Apparently the difference between the two areas is due to emphasis 
rather than to the use of exclusive techniques.” 
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The lack of exclusiveness in either area cannot be stated too strongly. Some of us 
seem inclined to forget that we deal with the remains of cultures essentially no different 
from contemporary cultures of the same level. Occasionally one feels that too much 
stress is placed on pottery alone. Yet the Taos and Piecuris have always been classified 
as Pueblo although their culture contains many non-Pueblo traits, including pottery. 
In this connection, however, it is important to realize that pottery occurs earlier in 
Mogollon than in Basket Maker (Haury, 1947, p. 89). 


7. Reed “. . . suggests that the forested mountain zone of east central Arizona was the 
area of central development” of a Puebloan culture. 

This seems to represent a compromise position which may hold for the northern 
Mogollon groups, especially in the later periods. There are a number of indications that 
the area of the Little Colorado River and of the Puerco of the West was a shifting “twi- 
light” zone of blending between the Northern and Southern Pueblos, once regional 
specialization had commenced. It seems that Anasazi traits filtered into the Petrified 
Forest area in the very early Formative and into the Forestdale area earlier than they 
did into the Reserve area (Pine Lawn Valley), and perhaps even later into the Mimbres 
Valley. In the San Simon Branch the change in the direction of the Hohokam culture 
was probably still later (Haury and Sayles, 1947, p. 86). 


8. A “conceptual scheme is suggested to resolve existing conflicts.” 

Dr. Martin and the present writer presented a paper (published in the fall of 1951) 
at the annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association in December, 1950. 
We presented there an outline of Southwestern cultural development in terms of a 
broad configuration which we named the Southwestern Co-Tradition (Martin and 
Rinaldo, 1951, pp. 215-229) after Bennett (1948). Daifuku’s outline is essentially simi- 
lar to that outlined in this Co-Tradition paper. However we differ in a few minor as- 
pects, such as the names for the several stages. We called the stage of greatest develop- 
ment the Classic, rather than the Florescent because we did not like the botanical 
analogy; and we termed the final period Rennaissance rather than Fusion because 
Rennaissance seemed to represent more accurately what happened in the dominant 
Anasazi culture. We relegated Fusion to the Mogollon where the blending of cultures 
was a more prominent feature. Daifuku’s Elementary we divided into Pre-Ceramic and 
Pre-Agricultural, with the concept in mind that the advent of agriculture represented 
a major shift in culture. Our definitions of the several stages are also more specific, 
that is, a listing of traits was made for the purpose of fulfilling Bennett’s definition of 
the Co-Tradition. Daifuku’s outline and ours are individual expressions of the same 
concept and have no particular bearing on its usefulness. A less rigid expression than 
ours may be better. 

We also appear to disagree with Daifuku on the boundary in time between the 
Formative and the Classic. Daifuku places this at A.p. 700 whereas we have it at 
A.D. 1000. Evidence is accumulating for a fairly radical change in Southwestern Culture 
at both of these epochs. However the earlier one seemed to us to be a re-orientation of 
the Formative, which foreshadowed the ‘‘Florescent” or the Classic; whereas the modi- 
fications and developments in culture which formed the Classic took place closer to 
A.D. 1000. It must be added, however, that we consider such boundary lines only 
approximate because of the shifting of culture centers from time to time within such a 
large area, and the vastly differing rates of diffusion. 
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9. As part of his outline Daifuku includes: “1. Puebloan: Basket Maker levels or 
Northern Pueblo and the Mogollon or Southern Pueblo.” 

It is not clear whether Daifuku refers to Basket Maker levels of Mogollon as well as 
Basket Maker levels of Northern Pueblo. If so, this is potentially confusing. Lest we 
become once more involved in the “Basket Maker’’ confusion it should be pointed out 
that many Basket Maker cultures have been recognized, and at one time they were all 
thought to be related. Some of these are the Big Bend Basket Maker, the Ozark Basket 
Maker, the Tarahumare Basket Maker and the Upper Gila Basket Maker. Certain 
similarities and certain differences have been reported. Harrington (1933), Cosgrove 
(1947) and others have demonstrated the similarities. Baerreis (1951) has shown that 
these cultures are often basically unrelated and are not coeval in time. Grange (1952) 
has demonstrated that the Mogollon of the Early Agricultural Stage are different from 
the Anasazi Basket Maker. In our Co-Tradition paper we have called the period in the 
Mogollon tradition corresponding to the Basket Maker periods for the Anasazi, the 
Mogollon Period, and have included therein the Phases corresponding to Basket Maker 
III and Pueblo I in the Pecos Classification—that is, the Pinaleno, San Francisco and 
Forestdale Phases. 

There are also difficulties attached to the use of the term ‘“‘Puebloan.”’ The implied 
connotation is of a Northern Pueblo or Anasazi character assignable to all the Mogollon 
manifestations early and late. Here it should be recognized that although the majority 
of the Mogollon branches blended with the Pueblo in their later manifestations the San 
Simon, the Dragoon and other southern manifestations of Mogollon were apparently 
closer to the Hohokam in their later manifestations. Because there were these groups 
that never became Puebloan, the term ‘‘Puebloan” is a misnomer. 

It is hoped that this rephrasing of the discussion and the presentation of some spe- 
cific examples will clarify the conceptual framework which is developing among south- 
western archeologists. We are beginning to recognize a broader cultural configuration 
than was presented in previous taxonomic systems; Martin and I have called this the 
Southwestern Co-Tradition. It promises to be a useful tool for the analysis of culture 
history. With it we hope to learn something about shifts in culture centers, direction 
and rates of culture change and other manifestations of culture process. 

Summarizing, the writer visualizes the following development for the Southwestern 
Co-Tradition: First there are certain indications that the Mogollon and the Hohokam 
derived from an essentially similar cultural tradition. In the case of the Mogollon this 
tradition was almost certainly the Cochise culture (Haury and Sayles, 1947, pp. 87-89; 
Martin, Rinaldo and Antevs, 1949, p. 208). The relationship of the Hohokam to the 
Cochise tradition and other Great Basin Cultures was demonstrated at Ventana Cave 
(Haury, 1950). The derivation of the Basket-Maker-Pueblo tradition from the Cochise 
seems questionable and remains to be demonstrated, although indications in the lithic 
complex of Basket Maker II favor a theory that it too derived from one of the early 
Great Basin cultures broadly similar to the Pinto Basin and Cochise cultures. After 
having passed this level both Anasazi and Hohokam apparently developed regional 
specializations, while the Mogollon developed more conservatively along the lines of 
the parent tradition. Subsequent to this specialization the Mogollon began to take on 
the characteristic traits of its close neighbors—the Forestdale and Mimbres Branches 
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blending with the Pueblo and becoming Puebloan, and the San Simon Branch becoming 
Hohokam. 
Joun B. RinaLpo 
CuicaGo NATURAL History MuseuM 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
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KERESAN WITCHCRAFT 


Witchcraft in the Keresan Pueblos has been briefly treated by Dumarest, White and 
Goldfrank.! Dumarest and White give accounts of curing personal illness caused by 
sorcery; both describe how the medicine men go out to do battle with the witches, 
whom they capture and bring in the form of small dolls which they burn piecemeal and 
so destroy the witches.? Witches at Santo Domingo, according to White’s information, 
“can be opposed effectively only by the medicine societies.’”* 

There is, however, another way of combating witches. When a human being con- 
fronts a witch at his work, the mere fact of exposure causes the death of the witch, 
providing only that the human being steadfastly refuses the bribes offered by the 
witch to be spared. 

I was fortunate in being given an account of two such incidents in August, 1946. 
The informant is a member of one of the more conservative Keresan pueblos. He has 
been four times governor of his pueblo, is the second ranking officer of his secret fra- 
ternity and is one of the most important leaders in his pueblo. He is unusually intelli- 
gent and consciously seeks to work out an effective balance between the values and 
forms of the Pueblo way and the exigencies of the contemporary world that impinges 
upon his people. He is a wise and natural “social engineer.” 

His first response to my inquiries concerning witchcraft was, “I don’t like that busi- 
ness. I don’t pay much attention to it and I don’t know much about it.” 

A few weeks later, however, he voluntarily returned to the subject and offered the 
following account: 


That really does not tie up with law so far as I know. They never have witchcraft trials; they 
don’t have to. I don’t know of any such case (a trial) in my pueblo in all my time. I don’t know 
what to believe about them (witches). I don’t believe in them at all, but sometimes I can’t tell. 
In the old times, they say, they used to be around. 

Those people are born to be witches. They are born that way, and when they grow up they 


1 Dumarest, 1919; Goldfrank, 1926; White, 1919, 1932, 1942. 

2 Dumarest, 1919, pp. 151-165; White, 1932, pp. 47-49; White, 1935, pp. 120-121, 126-129; 
White, 1942, pp. 321-323. 

* White, 1942, p. 322. 
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join in and do their witchcraft. It (“two-hearts”) is in them. They do things. Sometimes they do 
good for the pueblo. Some things they do are against the people. If they are found out, they die. 
But there is no trial or anything like that. Let me go back and give you a long story to make it 
clear. 

This was told me by a Santo Domingo man. He is an officer down there—a member of the 
council (a principale). I don’t know whether this is true or not. But he is a good man—a reliable 
person. 

Back in 1933-34, when we were having the draught years with all those grasshoppers, this 
occurred. He told me this just a couple of years ago. One of the men of Domingo found a witch 
out near the turquois mines near Cireo. He didn’t know about witches, but he found another 
Domingo man making grasshoppers out there. He was just going along when he came right upon 
this man all naked—just wearing a G-string, like you know the medicine men do when they are 
making their ceremonies. All around him were those figures of grasshoppers (effigies) that he was 
making. 

This man asked him what he was doing. You have to do that when you discover a witch. The 
witch man did not answer. He just covered his face and looked down. He was making those 
grasshoppers to destroy the crops of the people—not only Domingo, but Cochiti, San Felipe, 
Santa Ana, Sia, Sandia and maybe further down the Rio Grande Valley. 

While this man was standing there, those grasshopper figures began to move and hop around. 
They came to life. 

The witch offered him presents. He offered him the finest pieces of turquois that came from 
the mine—necklaces, thick necklaces, all sorts of wonderful presents. We have a certain belief. 
We are always told ever since we are little children that when you discover a witch, that man or 
woman will offer you valuable gifts. They try to get you to accept them, but if you take them, you 
will die. It passes from the witch to you. You will die and the witch will go on living. 

When that man refused the gifts, the witch just cried. 

This man went back to Santo Domingo. When he got there he heard that that man he had 
found out there doing witchcraft had died that day in the pueblo. He had got back ahead of him 
and had died. It’s a funny thing, and maybe you won’t understand this, but the old people believe 
witches’ spirits can travel through space fast. They can go anywhere. 

I know only one story from (his own pueblo). It happened way back when we had that 
small pox epidemic and so many people died. This is the story I heard them tell. 

It was discovered that the witches were destroying the people. When anything like that is 
going on, if there is a brave War Captain with a strong heart that is clean, he goes right out to 
find the witches. He goes out alone at night—any time after sunset, maybe at midnight, or just 
before it gets light. He is not one of these fellows that stays in bed like you and I do. He has a 
strong heart, and he goes out to protect the people. 

As he walked around he said he saw strange animals coming into the pueblo; he greeted them 
as we always do. He said “hatlema,” “Are you going?” These people did not answer him. An ordi- 
nary person always answers, but these people just looked down and passed by. He then found 
himself a good roof where he could watch them, and he found they were all going into the same 
place. He waited until he saw no one else going in. 

Then he went right up to the house; he was a brave man with a strong, clean heart. He could 
hear talking inside. Then he went right indoors. The room was empty. The meeting was in the 
deepest room. He went into the second room, and that was empty. Then he went into the third 
room, and he could hear the proceedings going on in the fourth room. He stood right outside the 
door of the fourth room, and he could hear everything that was going on. They were planning who 
should die. They named every person: all those babies, and old people, too. It was just like 
tagging animals to be killed. 

One of those witches was a - (his own pueblo) man. They named his son to die. He 
buried his head in his hands. 
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At last he spoke up and protested. “I shall not let my son be killed,” he said. 

Then they told him that if he was going to protect his son, he would have to die instead. One 
of the men they named was the father of those Hallelujahs (a local family of converts to an evan- 
gelical cult), the father of the s. 

When they had finished everything, the War Captain opened the door and walked right into 
the middle of the room. He was a brave, clean-hearted man and he had a bow and arrows (symbols 
of the War Captain’s authority) in his hand. 

When they saw him, they all hung their heads. He looked around and saw there were witches 
there from every pueblo—from the Hopi way out there—every single pueblo clear up to Taos. 
They had all come together at 

“You shall not do these things,” he told them. ““My people shall live. I have come here to 
protect them.” 

They offered him all kinds of rich presents. He refused them, and the witches began to cry. 

The leader of all those witches was —--- ————. They were meeting in his house. That is 
why they had come to ———. It is a strange thing; it was just about this time of the year. On 
August -, the very day of our fiesta, he went out to round up his horses. His first assistant in the 
witches was another ———— man. He came back into the pueblo with the news that ————- —— 
was dead. He had been dragged by a mule. Everybody went out to see him, and he was dead. 

Just four days later, that assistant died. I don’t know just how it was, but he fell off a high 
place. He was killed by falling somehow. 


The possibilities of exploiting fear of witches as an instrument of aggression is 
clearly recognized by this informant in his added remarks on the subject made the 
following year: 


Yes, I think a lot of people still believe hard in witches and are afraid. . . . I think it works 
like this. Here I am away from the pueblo four days. Suppose when I get back I learn someone 
has died suddenly. Suppose I don’t like him or his family. If Iam a mean man, I can say, “I found 
that man off where I was. I found him doing witch work.” Lots of people will believe me. Even in 
the other pueblos, when they hear about it they will believe me. Who can prove different? I think 
that’s the way it happens. And it hurts the family that is left behind. 


The following characteristics of Keresan witchcraft may be noted in the above ac- 
count: 


1) Witches are organized in an inter-pueblo fraternity within which the local witches are the 
worst. 


2) Witches prolong their lives at the expense of close relatives. 

3) When exposed in flagrante delicto, they die unless they succeed in bribing the discoverer. 
Witchcraft trials in the informant’s pueblo are no longer practiced. But I take it that the 
assistant to the witch society leader was secretly executed when he had failed to die in 
four days. “He was killed by falling somehow.” 

4) Animal transformation is practiced by witches. 

5) Witches travel through space. 

6) Epidemics and pestilence are caused by witches. (A witch-caused grasshopper plague at 
San Iledefonso is noted by Parsons.) 

7) Witchcraft propensity is inherited. 

8) Witches are “two-hearts.” 

9) The War Captain is the witch hunter. (“The right of a war captain to kill a witch would 
not be questioned, I surmise, in any Keresan or Tewan town, in Jemez or in Isleta. Nor . . . 
at Zuni.”’)* 


* Parsons, 1939, Vol. I, p. 66. 
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Items 1 and 3 have not previously been reported for the pueblos. Other items as 
noted by Parsons are widespread, plus additional traits not included in these accounts. 
E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
Satt LAKE Ciry, UTAH 
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A SURVIVAL OF THE Meso-AMERICAN BACHELOR HovseE* 


In a community study of the town of Magdalena Milpas Altas, Department of 
Sacatepequez, Guatemala, a series of adolescent age-group organizations were en- 
countered which seem to represent a direct survival of the bachelor houses described 
for some of the pre-conquest cultures of Meso-America. These organizations, today 
known in Magdalena as posadas,' are of considerable interest since as far as can be told, 


* After this article went to press, the writer received a copy of the recently published Heritage 
of Conquest, the Ethnology of Middle America, by Sol Tax and Members of the Viking Fund Seminar 
(Glencoe, 1952). In their article on “The Life Cycle,” Benjamin and Lois Paul devote a paragraph 
to the boy’s gangs of the Indian town of San Pedro La Laguna in Guatemala, describing many ele 
ments which are similar to the Magdalena posada. Two points are of significance in the Pauls’ 
article with respect to the Magdalena posada. First, the Pauls give the San Pedro La Laguna case 
“as an example” of the activities of boys in some Middle American communities. In view of the 
survey given in the present article, the writer is not aware that such similar boys’ gangs have been 
reported to exist anywhere outside of the Quiché speaking region of Guatemala, a fairly small 
area in Middle America as a whole. While there are reported to be “gangs” in Cheran, they have 
little evident similarity to the sleeping pattern of San Pedro and Magdalena. Elsewhere, in 
Tepoztlin, Tzintzuntzan, Quiroga, and the Yucatan villages studied by Carnegie, the pattern 
seems to be conspicuously absent. Consequently, the posada-type arrangement does not seem to 
serve as a representative “example” of the adolescent boy’s social life in modern Middle America. 
The second point of interest is that the Pauls specify that in San Pedro there exist “‘. . . no formal 
men’s house such as served the natives of Yucatan, Tabasco and the Mexican highlands in ancient 
times. . . .” This reference suggests that in the Pauls’ opinion, the current groups may be related 
to the ancient groups; the connection is not explicitly stated; however. The degree of formality 
present in the Magdalena posadas definitely does suggest that the modern sleeping group may 
well be considered as the lineal descendent of the ancient adolescent grouping. (See page 187 of 
the above reference for the Pauls’ description.) 

1 The term posada is used widely in Guatemala in its ordinary Spanish meaning of lodging 
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no such survival has been recorded during the ethnographic work which has been done 
in Guatemala, Yucatan, and other parts of Mexico. 

Ralph Roys has described the ancient Yucatecan organizations as follows: “At 
puberty, and probably even earlier, the sexes were separated until marriage, and, except 
for their parents, the unmarried had little to do with the married. The youths slept in 
a large open public building, where they also gathered for games and other diversions. 
This institution was also found among the Chol, in Tabasco, and in the highlands of 
Mexico. In Yucatan, where the youths were accustomed to bring prostitutes to this 
building, the discipline was evidently not so strict as in the Aztec men’s houses, al- 
though among the latter the young men were permitted to go out at night and visit 
their mistresses. By day the Maya boys and youths spent most of the time with their 
fathers, aiding them in their farming and other work. The girls lived at home, where 
they were trained in household tasks and strictly brought up by their mothers, who 
punished them severely for laziness or unseemly behavior.” Landa, who served as one 
of Roys’ sources, describes the house as follows: “Que los mozos reverenciaban mucho 
a los viejos . . . Eran tan estimados en esto, que los mozos no trataban con los viejos 
sino en cosas inevitables, (y eso, si) los mozos eran por casar; con los casados, muy poco. 
Por eso usaban tener en cada pueblo una casa grande y encalada, abierta por todas 
partes, en la cual se juntaban los mozos para sus pasatiempos. Jugaban a la pelota y a 
un juego con unas tabas como a los dados, y a otros muchos. Dormian aqui todos juntos 
casi siempre, hasta que se casaban.’” 

The posada in Magdalena corresponds in many ways to these pre-conquest forms. 
There are in the town about twelve groups of boys who always sleep together in houses 
loaned them for that purpose. In many ways, the posadas are analogous to the college 
fraternities of the United States, though they do not have individual names. As or- 
ganizations, they continue through the constant but slow turnover of membership. A 
boy enters the posada between the age of 12 and 15. Unless he grows bored or personal 
antagonisms develop, he will tend to remain in the same posada until he marries, some- 
where between the ages of 18 and 30. Each posada has between five and 15 members, 
and the membership tends to remain fairly constant. The house for a posada is loaned 
by some man, usually an elderly widower who lives with a brother. Each house used as 
a posada has a saint to whom the boys will burn candles each night. The responsibility 
for furnishing the house falls on the boys, as they are_in complete charge of their 
activities. They will usually gather there between seven and nine in the evening, talk, 
tell jokes and stories, play games, and eventually fall asleep. 

The town of Magdalena is divided into two barrios, and it is uncommon for boys 
of one to live in a posada which is located in the other, though to what extent this was 
true in the past is difficult to establish. At present, such cases of moving into the 
other barrio are very rare, but older informants who have provided lists of their former 
posada mates always included some from the other barrio. As in the pre-conquest 
houses, the boys leave the posada with the beginning of the working day, between four 
and five in the morning, join their families for breakfast and go with their fathers to the 


place, inn, hotel, etc. Its use in connection with the bachelor’s house seems to come from the verbal 
usage of, “to make posada.” There is no aboriginal term in use for the house in Magdalena. 

2 Roys, 1943, p. 26. 

3 de Landa, 1938, pp. 130-131. 
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fields. The posada is thus completely inactive until the next evening when, after supper, 
the boys gather together gradually, loiter about the town until dark, perhaps hold a 
serenade, and finally go to their house. 

The posada is an integral part of a number of complexes in the culture of Magdalena, 
but it plays its principle role in courting customs. The girls of Magdalena have a system 
of cliques which in part counter-balances the boys’ posada. When a girl reaches the age 
of 12 or 13, she will join with two or three of her friends, and start daily trading jour- 
neys. Adolescent girls will help about the house, but it is usually left to younger 
daughters to give their mother most of the aid she receives, since they are still learning 
women’s tasks. These small groups of girls will usually continue in existence until one 
of them is married; the main reasons for dropping out of them before marriage are that 
a girl will tire of them, or that she may go to the city to work as a domestic servant. 
The trading is done entirely for the private gain of the members, and none of the earn- 
ings are contributed to the family. On certain days of the week, a group will leave early 
in the morning and walk to the departmental capital of Antigua, returning at night 
with a large basket of food products. On the following day, they will rise early again and 
take these products in the other direction to Villa Nueva or Amatitlan, selling them for 
a profit. These journeys, adjusted to the market days in other towns, provide the prin- 
cipal opportunities for youths to meet the girls. Boys from a posada, who know that a 
certain group of girls is leaving the next morning, will rise early and station themselves 
somewhere on the road. Frequently, the girls are expecting the boys; but it does happen 
occasionally that a girl may be disagreeably surprised by the advances made her and 
the whole affair will end before the municipal alcalde, the girl charging the boy with 
improper advances, the boy defending himself by asserting that had the girl been bet- 
ter “educated,” she would have accepted him. In all, however, few such cases are ac- 
tually brought to court in comparison with the number of meetings and permanent alli- 
ances formed through such meetings. The townspeople sadly comment on one girl who 
has been insane for about eight years; the cause, they say, is that her mother insisted 
upon accompanying her on trading journeys, and thus effectively prevented her ever 
getting married. 

The posadas seem to play no role in adult relationships. Once a man is married, or 
enters into-a permanent relationship with a woman, he finds new associates among his 
paternal relatives and among those who share his interest in religious activities. By 
the time his son is old enough to join a posada, he has long since lost track of which 
group might be a descendant of the one to which he himself belonged. Furthermore, 
while each posada house has its saint, the boys feel no particular tie to that being, and 
if they change houses, they readily adopt the new saint, there thus being no overt sym- 
bol which can give permanence to the ever-changing group. 

One finds striking similarities between the current posada and the bachelor’s houses 
of the pre-conquest period: (1) the fact that unmarried adolescent boys sleep there 
apart from their parents; (2) the use of the house as a part of the system to establish 
relations with girls; (3) the non-functioning of the house and its organization during 
daytime; (4) the playing of games and other diversions; and (5) the inclusion of the 
boys in their respective families during the work day. There are, however, also some 
marked differences. The pre-conquest house was related to the puberty rites which the 
boys must have experienced before being permitted to join. Today, there are no puberty 
rites in Magdalena. Furthermore, there are today a number of posada houses, rather 
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than the single communal house described by Landa. Roys indirectly suggests that 
the youths of the old houses were under some sort of discipline. The posadas of Magda- 
lena are completely under the control of the boys themselves, so long as they can con- 
vince someone to lend them a dwelling place. Perhaps the most interesting change which 
has occurred is the reinterpretation of the posada into a Catholic trait. This probably 
did not become explicit until about twenty years ago, when some of the men of the 
town became Protestants. They prohibited their sons from joining posadas, because 
each posada always had its saint. 

This survival of the bachelor’s house in Magdalena brings up the problem of the 
possible survival of the trait in other parts of the area. Insofar as can be discovered, 
the posada is not only unknown in the surrounding towns, but when the other Indians 
hear of it, they regard it as being very strange. Raymond Scheele noted that in the town 
of Xenacoj, near Magdalena, there tended to be very close personal friendships between 
adolescent boys, and that one would occasionally sleep in the home of his friend.* The 
only other occurrence of any posada-type arrangement outside Magdalena is that de- 
scribed for Panajachel and San Pedro La Laguna by Juan de Dios Rosales. In Pana- 
jachel, the young men will often gather in the home of one of them for music, and then 
spend the night there. In San Pedro, the complex seems even more similar to that of 
Magdalena; there groups of boys frequently loiter about the streets in the evening, and 
then go to the house of one of the group to play games, talk, and spend the night.® Both 
these towns are inhabited by speakers of a variant of the Quiché language, as is Mag- 
dalena. There is no report of any activity similar to the posada in the many studies 
made of the Mam speaking communities in the northwestern highlands of Guatemala. 
The Yucatecan studies of the Carnegie Institution have as far as can be determined, 
reported no survival of this type, nor did Wisdom report it for the Chorti in eastern 
Guatemala. Gillin did not encounter it in San Luis Jilotepeque.* It then seems that 
what survival there is of this trait is to be found among the Quiché-speaking groups, 
and only rarely there. 

No historical references on the highland Maya groups in which the bachelor’s 
house is reported have been encountered, but if more thoroughly analyzed, the litera- 
ture in this field may still yield some leads. Roys states specifically that it was found 
among the pre-conquest Chol, in Tabasco, and in highland Mexico as well as in Yuca- 
tan. Since the traditional history of the Quiché brings them to the Guatemalan high- 
lands from Yucatan, it is possible that they brought the trait with them, and that it 
did not exist among the earlier aboriginal inhabitants. As it seems to have disappeared 
so completely in Yucatan, however, it may merely have undergone the same process in 
the rest of Guatemala. 

With respect to the future of the Magdalena posada, we can best refer to a state- 
ment by a Magdalefio when asked about the matter: “The posada is a very old custom 
here; we don’t know when it started. But when a young man wants to go out early in 
the morning after a girl, it is not right that he should disturb the rest of the house; it is 
better that he sleep in a posada.” 

RICHARD N. ADAMS 
c/o AMERICAN EMBASSY 
GUATEMALA, C. A. 


* In conversation. 5 In conversation. 6 In conversation. 
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Wircucrart IN MENOMINI ACCULTURATION! 


During the process of gathering data on acculturation among the Menomini Indians 
of Wisconsin, some interesting phenomena relative to witchcraft? behavior were made 
explicit. It became clear that the function of witchcraft differs at each level of accul- 
turation, and that it is directly related to the structure and context of the group at the 
particular level and to the personality characteristics manifested by the members of 
the group. Witchcraft and the attitudes held toward it furnish an important dimension 
of the acculturative process; therefore further exploration into the mechanisms in- 
volved in these relationships was undertaken. This paper will deal with the functional 
interrelationships existing between the group in its acculturative context, the personal- 
ity, and witchcraft. 

The Menomini Indian reservation in Wisconsin furnished an excellent laboratory 
for a study of acculturative processes and specific functional interrelationships such as 
those postulated here. Four distinct levels of acculturation were established for the 
reservation, distinguished on the basis of a congeries of socio-cultural indices.* They 
are: 1) Least Acculturated Level—the group nearest the old Menomini culture; 2) Tran- 
sition I (Peyote) Level, unique and homogeneous in character, 3) Transition II Level, 
oriented towards white culture but with some behavior remaining under control of the 
old ways; and 4) Acculturated Level (elite and lower class), whose upper echelons are 
middle class white in personality and behavior. Controls are furnished by the fact that 
the four levels of acculturation exist in the same reservation community and share a 
common cultural past. There is presented a rare opportunity to view acculturative 
processes processually, using diachronic and synchronic approaches simultaneously. In 
this situation, hypotheses concerning witchcraft may be tested in a relatively controlled 
situation. The interpretations are based on data gathered from adult Menomini men 
and women.‘ 


1 The main content of this study was given in a paper delivered before the Western States 
Branch of the American Anthropological Society, Eugene, Oregon, 1951. The data were collected 
as one aspect of a larger acculturation study being done by George D. Spindler and the author. 
The study was given financial support by the Committee on American Civilization, University of 
Wisconsin (1948-9), University of California, Los Angeles (1950) and will be carried further by a 
grant from the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research awarded jointly to G. D. 
Spindler and the author (1952). 

2In considering the functional relationships existing between witchcraft behavior and ac- 
culturative processes, the term “witchcraft” will here be interpreted, following Kluckhohn (1944, 
p. 3), as the “idea and action patterns concerned with the influencing of events by supernatural 
techniques that are socially disapproved.” 

3 See Spindler and Goldschmidt, 1952. 

4 Data on acculturation for the Menomini were gathered through the wide use of the “expres- 
sive autobiographical interview,” developed by the author for the study. (See L. Spindler, 1952). 
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LEAST ACCULTURATED LEVEL 

The group at this level, comprising about three per cent of the reservation’s popula- 
tion, represents the o'd Menomini culture as it exists today. Documentary evidence 
from early missionaries ond traders® supports the assumption that this small homogene- 
ous group retains a system of basic values and attitudes which were a part of the old 
Menomini culture and were probably shared by Algonkians throughout the Northeast 
area.* To secure a guardian spirit through fasting, quietly and alone for several days, 
was the prime goal of the culture. The value of passivity, which was rewarded by a visi- 
tation from one’s guardian spirit, was and is strongly emphasized. The feeling tone of 
all Menomini social relationships might be termed “latescent,” meaning activity exist- 
ing mainly in possibility—a-tivity as a potentiality, depending upon an outside entity for 
realization. 

The personality of the individuals in this group as revealed by the Rorschach proto- 
cols is qualitatively similar for both men and women. It is a personality of great con- 
straint in the expression of emotional response—introverted, but lacking a complex 
fantasy life and one in which there is no evidence of neurotic anxiety. The women ex- 
press a tendency for more free self-expression in fantasy than do the men. Both men 
and women at this level are, in varying degrees, ‘‘tough-egoed”’ and realistic in their 
appraisal of the world. They are wot under great internal pressure, as the sources of 
such pressure are lacking. Their restraint is “bred-in-the-bone.’”” 

Witchcraft does not function at this level as a disruptive factor. Rather, its func- 
tion is mainly “adaptive,”* a term used by Kluckhohn to describe modes of behavior 
which have survival value—in this case, for the group. The “passive acceptant” 
attitude held by the Menomini for all supernatural powers also characterizes the reac- 
tion of the individuals to acts of witchcraft. The following statement of a woman in- 
formant is revealing: 


They done that to him (witched her father). He used to be one of the leaders of the Medicine 
Drum. He owned a drum. The one P. has. Well, my father’s eyes pretty near killed him in those 
days. One old fellow used to stay a lot with us and knew the person who done that to him. It 
made his eye white and he just had one eye after that. (Question.) Yes. He knew who did it, but 
didn’t want the fellow to know that he knew it was him. 


This technique combines features of the interview and the autobiography in an attempt to secure 
important events relative to acculturative processes plus the subjects’ attitudes towards these 
events. And, since the technique is problem-oriented and given some direction by the field worker, 
the documents are considerably shorter in length than a complete autobiography. Dreams, reac- 
tions to on-going events, and predictions for the future were also made available by this type of 
interview technique. Five autobiographies of women, representing all levels of acculturation were 
collected by the author and seven of the men by G. D. Spindler. Interview and participant- 
observer techniques were also used. In addition, Rorschachs and Thematic Apperception Tests 
were administered to sixty-eight adult males by G. D. Spindler and by the author to a highly 
selected group of Menomini women (15). 

5 See Keesing, 1939; Schoolcraft, 1852-7; and Thwaites (ed.), 1896-1901, Vols. 3, 12, 51, 54, 
56. 

® See Hallowell, 1946. 

7 All Rorschach interpretations summarized in this paper were done by G. D. Spindler. 

® Kluckhohn, 1944, p. 46. 
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The results of witchcraft are accepted with the same fatalistic attitude with which dis- 
ease and death are faced. The witch has superior powers which are recognized—powers 
against which it is useless to retaliate. 


Serving as an “adaptive” function, witchcraft insures social cooperation and pre- 
serves the status quo of the group by vesting the elders—all potential witches and the 
leaders of the group—with special awesome powers, disallowing disruptive, aggressive 
acts of any type which are not culturally prescribed. For example, when one informant 
was questioned as to why she had married a man whom she neither knew nor liked, she 
stated, in a matter of fact manner, that his old father would witch her if she didn’t. 
The following is another example of how witchcraft functions to protect the vested inter- 
ests of the controlling elders in the society: 


My father used to tell us we were supposed to always help out old people and do all we can and 
never make a fuss because some day you might come across some old person who might happen 
to have that bag (witch bag). No person can ever get the best of you or abuse you if you have that 
bag. He said, “Just tell that old person you don’t want no pay (for helping him out, as the in- 
formant did when one old man with the “bag” was dying)— don’t take the bag at first if he offers 
it to you; turn it down so you won’t hurt his feelings and make him think you did it (helped) just 
for pay.” 


The personality found at this level is not forced to use witchcraft as the principal 
means for channeling aggressions. Although it, perforce, releases hostilities covertly, 
the involvements with witchcraft are impersonal. The individual is not personally 
responsible for his own power or that of others. So when his “‘power’’ fails against the 
force of the witch, he is not responsible and feels no ego-depreciation. Thus, instead of 
provoking the anxiety which would be expected in Western culture, witchcraft arouses 
fear® which is met in a matter-of-fact manner with medicines, rituals, and, above all, 
by scrupulously following the prescribed rules for interpersonal behavior. 

TRANSITION I (PEYOTE) LEVEL 

Members of the group at this level of acculturation are all active participants in 
the Native American Church. The individuals had their roots in the old Menomini 
culture, ventured out of the primary group and attempted to function in white-oriented 
groups. The shock was traumatic, but instead of succumbing to the unpalatable de- 
mands of white society, they found a compatible means for adjustment and resolution 
of value conflict in the Peyote Cult. 

The personality pattern of the adult male members differs dramatically from that 
exhibited in other acculturationally defined Menomini groups, according to Rorschach 
protocols. There is a definite breakdown of emotional control. The members cannot es- 
cape from the world, even though they try, for its pressures are too great and their psy- 
chological defenses against them are personally weak and ineffective. The conflict of 
cultures that they experience is too much for them. This breakdown is accompanied by 
definite manifestations of diffuse anxiety. Almost all the classic indications are present 
in these records. In their attempt to resolve their internal conflicts they tend to become 
very introspective, producing many such responses stereotyped along lines peculiar to 
the cult ideology. Asa complement to this introspective tendency, they exhibit a schiz- 


* See Hallowell, 1938, where he distinguishes fear from anxiety in terms of the cultural setting. 
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oid-like self-concern, projecting this concern into most of their fantasy.’° Most of the 
women show the same symptoms and characteristics as the men, but they do not reach 
the same degree of pathological self-involvements as do some of the men. Even by 
Menomini standards, the deviant withdrawal type reactions of the men and the women 
find support in the group, for the cult sanctions schizoid-like behavior by the emphasis 
placed upon vision-seeking and autism. The typical response to inter-group hostilities 
takes the form of extreme withdrawal. 

Witchcraft, which exists here as a cultural survival, functions as a disruptive force. 
The directives of the old culture are no longer effective in this milieu and witchcraft 
cannot serve the function of control that it does in the least acculturated group. It is 
only a threat against which protective defenses must be marshalled. However, it is 
apparently not as anxiety-arousing as it is at the Transition IT level of acculturation, 
since the Peyote Cult members have, at least, a common body of symbols to internalize 
and definite roles to play in the group. Furthermore, it is believed by good Peyote 
members that the “medicine” has the power to combat the evil power of the witch— 
a favorite theme in autobiographical and interview material. The following incident, 
related by a member soon after he had joined the cult, is typical of the witchcraft in- 
cidents reported: 


In the old times it was different. The doctors, like this Je’sako I was tellin’ you about could 
fight the bad mens’ power. But nowadays. . . only protection . . . I’ll tell you. One time I was 
out workin’ . . . cuttin’ wood, me and my brother. All of a sudden I felt somethin’ touch me on 
the back, and I could hardly straighten up. I couldn’t work no more. So I went home . . . I was 
in such pain. I lay down but I couldn’t rest, and I was weak. Of course I had some medicine, only 
a few pieces. Well, I took some peyote. I could rest whenever I took that. 

Then Thurday I was gettin’ worse. I wasn’t sufferin’ but I was tired, I could hardly move. 
Well, of course I was brought up to be brave; I could sleep out in the woods alone, never get scared, 
but I was afraid then. It seemed like every time I took that medicine I could feel somethin’, like 
somebody was around. I said to my wife, “I believe somebody is tryin’ to hurt me. I been gettin’ 
along pretty good. Maybe somebody is jealous of me.” She said, “Oh? Maybe that could be.” 
That night I was layin’ in bed. I took some medicine. I could feel somethin’ . . . like somebody 
was round, every time I took that. Then I could tell there was somethin’ at the door, some animal. 
I could see the eyes, not clear, but they were lookin’ at me through the door. I knew, if I went to 
sleep . . . it would get me. But that medicine keeps you awake. I kept taking some, every little 
once in a while. I set up in bed. If you keep up they can’t get you. If you sleep, he could come in, 
no matter if the door is locked tight, they got the power to open it, come in, put somethin’ in you 
to kill. Then that thing moved around to the side of the house . . . he knew he couldn’t get in 
yet. I kept watchin’ to see where he was. He come around to the front again. Well . . . all night 
that kept up . . . him tryin’ to get in. He tried hard, because if they don’t get you they die. Well, 
it seemed like mornin’ would never come. But next day, whoever it was, he would come, or send 
somebody to see how I was gettin’ along. They can’t move around themselves in daytime, just 
at night. But next mornin’ lots of people come; I didn’t know which one it was that was sent. 

. .. Then Friday night they all come and put up a meetin’ right here in the house. About 
eleven-thirty—my Dad was singin’—he wanted me to drum. I was up by then, but somehow I 
could hardly drum; it seemed like my arms was stiff. Then there was two fellows wanted to go 
home. They was up to Crandon by train to get the Medicine night before. They had no sleep, so 
they wanied to go home and get rest. J. told them, “Don’t go now, somethin’ goin’ on out there. 


10 See G. D. Spindler, 1952, for an analysis of the relations between Menomini Peyotism and 
personality patterns indicated by the Rorschach. 
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You might meet him coming up here.” But they went out anyway . . . but then they seen a light, 
like a moon, right by the side of the house, so they run back in, tell my wife and mother, and 
they run to me and told me “It’s come!” So then I was goin’ out . . . meet it face to. But J. say, 
“You stay right here. . . . If he’s got the power he can come in!” Then he hand me the staff and 
rattle. I grab onto that tight, so I won’t drop it, no way, then I sing. When I got through I hand 
it over to the leader . . . and then, just suddenly, I just slide down right on my back. I couldn’t do 
nothin’ about it. It was like somebody had hold of my legs and just pulled me down. I lay there, 
I thought, “‘He’s goin’ to get me yet, I think.” But then them peoples in there all pray . . . I could 
hear them prayin’ for me. And then I felt all right . . . he go away—that one tryin’ to get me. 
(Question) We never knew who it was. Somebody die, but it could be anyplace, maybe far off 
somewhere. (Question) If that happens to one of the people not in the Teyote way they just have 
to give up. They try to fight it maybe, but it wouldn’t do much good. 


In the above recital is revealed the deep involvement with the aggressive threat to 
personal security issuing from the witch and the protective function which identifica- 
tion with the Peyote Cult serves. 


TRANSITION II LEVEL 


The members of the group at this level, men and women, suffer from the effects of 
personal and social disorganization in varying degrees. Having been torn from their 
cultural moorings in a hopeless attempt to straddle two cultures, they may strive to 
gain some measure of security by ay means available or become lost in a state of 
paralyzed passivity. Like the members of a “mass’’" society, where psychological atom- 
ization has taken place, they have few prescribed patterns for response. There is a 
marked decline in social participation—which has become segmentalized—and the 
members interact only in terms of the roles they play in the specific situation at hand.” 

The Rorschach protocols of the male members of this group reveal something of 
the same psychological disturbances exhibited by members of the Peyote Cult. They 
exhibit a similar breakdown of emotional control. They, too, show anxiety in their 
responses but in a relatively more structured form. But they lack the dramatically dif- 
ferentiating self-concern characteristic of the Peyote members. Although distorted, 
certain characteristics of a native Menomini personality type are retained at this level. 
It is the constrained, fantasy-limiting, but sensitive personality under severe pressure, 
with breakdowns occurring in the emotional control areas.“ The women are not as dis 
turbed. They, like the Peyote Cult women, seem less acutely involved with the per 
sonal struggle than do the men. But both men and women evidence an unevenness of 
response and a tendency to be emotionally uncontrolled. 

The amount of involvement with witchcraft activities is at a maximum at this ac- 
culturative level. Over fifty percent of the expressive autobiographical interviews col- 
lected from the women deal with incidents concerning witchcraft.“ Witchcraft func- 
tions at this transition level as an “‘adjustive’ response for the individual, reducing 


1 See Selznick, 1951, p. 324. 

12 Tbid. 

3G. D. Spindler, 1950. 

‘4 It was found that the women give verbal expression to witchcraft beliefs far more freely 
than do the men in the autobiographies and interviews. 


‘6 Kluckhohn, 1944, p. 46. 
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his almost overwhelming anxiety drives."* There are no culturally condoned means for 
releasing the limitless frustrations and aggressions found here, but they can be amelio- 
rated in some measure by accusing a supposedly threatening person of witchcraft or 
by identifying and projecting while relating witchcraft incidents.’ The following in- 
cident, related by a woman of this acculturative level shortly after she had married 
the son of a medicine man, clearly reveals the mechanisms involved: 


One time my mouth was paralyzed on one side and I couldn’t rest. Water just ran out of it. I 
had to keep walking. I was afraid of the dark, but I took a suitcase and kept walking at night. 
My mouth was gettn’ worse, so my mother came from Milwaukee. They told her about me and 
she knew someone was witchin’ me. She doctored me three or four times and when she took that 
medicine off, there was a little feather in a glass. Honest to God, I saw it in her hand. Then my 
mouth tightened up. She made her own medicine up in a glass and the feather was in it too. She 
said, “Go back to where you came from!”’ Then she threw that medicine. She said in two or three 
days he (the witch) would be here. You would never guess who it was. It was X. father-in-law). 
People used to talk about me and he didn’t like it—about me and Y. livin’ together, I guess. (The 
informant was Catholic and couldn’t have her marriage blessed.) 


The woman finds an outlet for her unbearable situation in a somatic reaction which is 
caused by an act of witchcraft performed by a man for whom she feels admitted 
hostility. 

The involvement of the individuals at this level with witchcraft is revealed in the 
self-conscious elaboration of minute details while relating witchcraft incidents. The 
complete gamut of local witchcraft beliefs is given free verbal expression in descriptions 
of the association of witches which were animals, night, the barking of dogs and death; 
the appearance and distinct odor of witches, their unique habits, the specific manner 
of administering love magic through kissing, and the act of spell casting through the 
effigy. The following incident related by a woman of this transitional position is a good 
example of the characteristic type. 


My grandmother had two daughters, my aunt A. and aunt M. Aunt A. was married and had a 
family of five. She was a quiet woman and never went out at all. She used to take care of her house, 
but stayed with my grandmother a lot. There was a real old man, flirty, who wanted to touch a 
woman and made passes at her and she slapped his face. The Indian said, “One of these days you’ll 
be glad enough if I’ll be here to save you when something happens.” She said, “I’d sooner die than 
have you help me.” Grandmother said she shouldn’t have done that. My aunt said he had no right 
to paw at her. 

The next spring my aunt was cleaning the yard. My grandmother was out making sugar. My 
aunt had a five months’ old baby. It was Easter week. The other aunt, M., was baking. Aunt A. 
had the chips all raked up into a narrow strip and started a fire. It all burned except at the end. 
She said, “I’m gonna eat a lunch—some milk and maple sugar.” When she picked up the baby 
and nursed it, a whirlwind came and took the fire up into the hayloft. My grandfather had just 
bought a new harness. The barn got on fire. My aunt A. led two calves out of the barn, but the 
fire burned in the hayloft. While my aunt M. pumped water into pails, aunt A. yelled, “The har- 
ness!” 

Aunt A’s husband was in town and so she hooked the harness over her shoulders, but her feet 
got tangled in the harness and she tripped and fell near the door. Aunt M. was afraid to go in. She 


16 See Mowrer and Ullman, 1945, where behavior which occurs chiefly and directly to lessen 
the drive of anxiety is defined as “adjustive” in contrast to “integrative.” 
17 Kluckhohn, 1944, p. 49. 
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heard her sister praying’ so calm as she burned to death. While she was prayin’ a buggy came down 
the road and stopped at the gate. The old man my aunt had slapped said, ‘“‘What’s the matter here?” 
Aunt M. couldn’t answer and just kept hollerin’. My grandmother heard it and ran back and my 
aunt A. had burned to death. They couldn’t get into town and called the undertaker. But the 
coroner came by with the box before my aunt had burned. The undertaker had come there when 
the old man left, before my aunt had died. 

My uncle said when he got home, “Where’s A.?” She was wrapped in a white sheet. Only her 
beads were left. Someone rang the bell at the church. That old fellow who came left and went to 
one of the houses and told them a woman burned to death before my aunt had died. He rang the 
bell. He knew what happened before it happened. 

That night the whole community was out. It was Holy Week. We had to bury my aunt the 
next day before Easter (Wednesday). So the whole community gathered at my grandmother’s 
and said of all the queer noises they heard. People said she was witched. They liked her so well, so 
they volunteered to watch over her grave four nights. Four sat the first night, four the second, and 
so on in case she was really witched, they would get him. Wednesday she was buried and four 
men went out. My grandmother and grandfather started out for the graveyard, but other relatives 
came so my grandmother didn’t go. She said they were all sittin’ outside talkin’ and one of the 
relatives said, “Listen, I heard a shot.” They kept listenin’ and shortly after, grandfather came 
home and said while they were sittin’ on the grave, quietly (they don’t smoke, but chew), and all 
at once they heard the fence creak and the funniest feelin’ came over all of them. My grandfather’s 
brother shot right away before the feelin’ overcame him. They all jumped up and ran and all they 
saw was a bloodspot there and heard some lumberin’ noise like an animal. He said, “We wounded 
him and he won’t last over four days.” 

The next mornin’, real early, my grand{father’s brother’s father-in-law, (who was the old man in 
the buggy) came over and told them he wanted them to come up to his place. While they were all 
there, he went to look at his traps. He had to crawl under a fence and when he bent down he 
shot himself and died. This old man was the witch. Her words, “I'd sooner die than have you help 
me,” meant the old man was the witch. On the same day that aunt A. died mother was lyin’ 
in bed sick. She heard scratch, scratch of a pen upstairs. Her sister was writin’. She said it seemed 
like someone was peekin’ in the window. She raised up and saw a woman in the window. Her 
hair was parted in the middle with waves; she couldn’t see her face. My mother jumped up and 
went into the kitchen and looked through the glass and saw the woman again. Then she passed the 
livin’ room. She called her sister and said, ““We are goin’ to hear some bad news,” and told her 
about the vision she saw. Her sister said she was crazy. But at about five o’clock, my stepfather 
came. He was hollerin’ and said to look up in the sky. There was a ball of fire—goin’ from east to 
west. My stepfather said he thought it was somebody’s soul goin’ and mother told of her vision 
Just then they heard a buggy in the yard and grandmother came and said that aunt A. had died. 
Mother went to Neopit. On the way she said, “It must have been the fire we saw.” 


The channelization of aggressive feelings, through identification and projection, and 
the high degree of personal emotional involvement are revealed here in both the manner 
in which the incident was related and in the content itself. 


ACCULTURATED LEVEL 
The lower status members of the group at this level have white-collar or skilled 
labor jobs, have little knowledge of the native language, and a respectable identification 
with the Catholic church. The élite males of this group have high-salaried positions in 
the sawmill or agency or operate large farms and successfully conform to white middle 


class standards in occupation, speech, and dress. Both men and women of this group 
have a strong identification with active church groups and are the driving forces of 
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the community. Their orientation is clearly toward the “outside world’’—the dominant 
white civilization. It is of interest to note that most of the women of this group are less 
than half Menomini or non-Indian. 

Here active, goal oriented aggression has value, and the members of the group tend 
to be initiators of action rather than recipients.'* In contrast to the latescent type of 
attitudes revealed at the least acculturated level, the term characterizing the set of 
attitudes and characterizing the type of behavior found at this level would be origina- 
live. 

The Rorschach protocols of the members, unlike those from the transitional levels, 
show a reformulation of the personality structure, made possible because the individuals 
are able to achieve the goals set for them by the group. The emergent adult male per- 
sonality is characterized by effective emotional control. There is a responsiveness to 
the impact of affective stimuli that is rarely present at the constrained nativistic level. 
The members of this group are more “outgoing” in their orientation towards life. 
Although the outgoingness of response and drive is accompanied, in the transition 
levels, by various forms of anxiety, here its signs are absent. The greater affectivity 
and outward goal-striving is not a function of breakdown, as it is for the transitionals, 
but is one of integration. At the same time, all cases in the élite acculturated group ex- 
press a certain kind of tension. It is probably not an indication of anxiety, in the forms 
and amounts present in each record. It seems to be, rather, a reflection of their struggle 
for achievement on white, middle-class terms. The Rorschachs of the women!® show the 
same more or less successful reorganization of personal resources exhibited by the men 
of this level, suggesting that they have departed significantly in a psychological sense, 
from their cultural past, and have internalized the demands and values of white middle- 
class society. The women are, however, more spontaneous in their responses than are 
most men. It may be that the demands are not quite as burdensome for a woman, 
particularly in occupational pressures and reorientation towards material accumula- 
tive values required of men. If this is true, then Menomini women of this level, as do 
those of the transitional levels, escape somewhat in the same way from the full impact 
of the acculturative process; their escape is, however, from something different. 

The amount of expressed beliefs in witchcraft is minimal here, but there is evidence, 
for instance, that socially prominent women from this group purchase love potions 
from old Menomini men to insure the affections of a male. But this type of behavior 
is not unacceptable to the white people in the area who buy these powers for the same 
reasons, and a wide variety of similar patterns of behavior are in existence through out 
the Euroamerican world today. 

Since there is a decided emphasis placed on conformity with the prescribed goals 
of the middle class of the surrounding area, the expression of strong superstitions is 
found in place of expressed beliefs in witchcraft. Evidence would suggest, however, 
that the self-conscious defenses built up in these Menomini women against beliefs in 
witchcraft phenomena are relatively weak. For example, one person related, with 
feigned flippancy, several impersonal witclfcraft stories which she had heard in her 


18 See Chapple and Arensberg, 1940, where social interaction is described in terms of initiators 
and recipients of action. 

18 Only those women who are more than one-half Menomimi are included in the sample in- 
terviewed and tested. 
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childhood, stating pointedly, “Of course, I can’t believe that.” But when the author 
purposefully gave obvious evidence that she did not share the complete disbelief, the 
woman’s controls gave way. The confusion and frustration revealed by her voice and 
manner at the lack of support from a white woman were revealing. 

Witchcraft does not, apparently, here have the aggression-releasing function that 
it has at the transitional levels. The scapegoat for the group has become a “New- 
Dealer,” a “Mormon,” or a “Communist.” For example, when the author asked why 
two Mormon missionaries were so widely criticized by this group, an indignant in- 
formant replied, ““The Mormons are Communists so we didn’t want them around.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, it was seen that the relationships existing between the group at a 
particular level of acculturation, the personality representative of the group at that 
level, and the function of witchcraft for the personality, or for the group, are related 
in a functional manner. On the basis of data found here, the hypothesis may be ad- 
variced that: 1) In a small, cohesive group operating under an integrated set of cultural 
directives and premises, the function of witchcraft is “adaptive.” It is integrated with 
and serves to support the social system and the positions of individuals within it. 2) 
When a social group is suffering from the disorganizing effects wrought by the impact 
of a dominant population, witchcraft functions at a personal level, serving not to main- 
tain and restore the equilibrium of the social system but of the segmented individuals 
of this system. Thus witchcraft survives, at this latter level of adjustment, as a per- 
sonal “adjustive” response from the standpoint of the individual—a means for chan- 
nelizing the hostilities inherent in the situation. 

LovutsE S. SPINDLER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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On THE ORIGIN OF Nortu 


In a recent paper' Trager and Smith have presented a chronological scheme of the 
development of the “Indo-Hittite” group of languages, descended from a hypothetical 
tongue held to be the common parent language of “Indo-European” and “Hittite.’” 
The year 3500 B.c. is set by the authors as the probable date of “Indo-Hittite” unity. 
The diagram accompanying the article shows the differentiation of “Indo-Hittite,” 
later “Indo-European,” as follows: 


3500 B.c. Indo-Hittite 
2500 B.c. Indo-European Anatolian 
2300 B.c. | Armenian 
| 
| - 
2200 B.c. | Indo-Iranian 
| | 
2000 B.c. Hellenic European 
| | 


1800-1500 B.c. South and West European North European 


800- 500 B.c. Germanic Balto-Slavic 


1 A.D. Baltic Slavic 


This paper will analyze this hypothesis on the basis of archeological data in hand 


that bear on some aspects of the problem of the origin of the North European branch 
of “Indo-European.” 


1 Trager and Smith, 1950. 

* The distinguished Danish linguist Holger Pedersen considers “Hittite” as an immediate 
member of the “Indo-European” family and not merely as an older relative—“aunt,” as the Amer- 
ican, E. H. Sturtevant, does. 
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Map 1. East European cultures at the beginning of the 2nd millennium B.c. 


The archeologically known cultures of the Neolithic or the Bronze Age period, 
which continue into later periods and are proved by written sources to have been asso- 
ciated with a certain ethnic unit and a certain language, yield essential chronological 
evidence; since linguistics alone cannot establish either relative or absolute chronology 
of the cultural development of “Indo-European” speakers. The discussion that follows 
concerns in particular one statement which requires reexamination in terms of arche- 
ology: 

The group left in Southern Russia—the speakers of North European—maintained linguistic 
unity until after 1000 B.c. Then a separation took place, the Germanic speakers going off, possibly 
not all at once, between 800 and 500 B.c. The North European common speech is thus postulated 
as having lasted 700 to 1000 years. Balto-Slavic remained after the departure of Germanic, and by 
the beginning of the Christian era Baltic went off to the north, leaving the Slavic speakers as the 
last possessors of the old territory. 


This statement raises at least two questions: 1) Was South Russia the homeland of 
North “Indo-Europeans”? and 2) Do we have a Balto-Slavic group of “Indo-Euro- 
pean” speakers or separate Baltic and Slavic cultures? 
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1. THE CULTURES IN SOUTH RUSSIA AND THE MOTHER-CULTURE OF THE 
NORTH INDO-EUROPEANS 

It has become almost a tradition to look for unknown origins in the “mysterious” 
steppes of South Russia. What does the archaeological material contribute to this 
problem? 

The cultures in South Russia of the 2nd millennium B.c. are not mother cultures of 
all later cultures which are attributed to the speakers of South, West and North “Indo- 
European.” The so-called culture of the “‘Pit graves” of the beginning of the 2nd mil- 
lennium B.c., and the later cultures of the “Catacomb graves” and the “Timber graves” 
of the middle and the end of the 2nd millennium B.c., to the north of the Caucasus and 
the Black Sea, have shown evidence of local development and of belonging in later 
periods to the Indo-Iranian speaking group* (see maps 1 and 2). The South Russian 
cultures of the 2nd millennium B.c. were in close contact with the cultures to the east 
and southeast. The people of the “Pit graves’ were hunters and sheep breeders, not 
farmers as their western and southern neighbors, and their culture resembled the con- 
temporary cultures to the east of Volga, in west Asia.* There is no archeological sup- 
port for the assumption that the culture of the “Pit graves” has been a very expansive 
culture which brought the so-called “Corded ware and battle-axe culture” to Northern 
Europe, as it was thought some time ago.® It expanded only westward at the expense 
of the Tripolye and the Elbe-Middle Dnieper cultures and most probably caused the 
rapid expansion of the eastern central European people to the northeastern forest zone 
(see map 1). The culture of the “Catacomb graves” was related to the “Kuban” cul- 
ture in Northern Caucasus and had influence to the west as far as the southwestern 
Poland. Contact is traced between the “‘Catacomb graves” and the culture of the East 
Baltic-Central Russian area. During the 1st millennium B.c. and the first four centuries 
A.D. the culture of Iranian Scythians is known from archeological and historical sources 
in South Russian territory. In the same territory, river names of Iranian origin are 
found.® 

In Central Europe 


to the west of the South Russian cultures—contemporary 
cultures are known, each having its own development and contact with the steppe 
cultures. The Globular Amphorae culture of Elbe-Middle Dnieper area (see map 1), 
expanded to the East Baltic area and Belo and Central Russia in the beginning of 
the 2nd millennium B.c. (see map 2) and has its continuation in later periods. Archeo- 
logical material, confirmed by linguistic data (river names and Baltic loan-words in the 
Finno-Ugrian languages), provides basis for the assumption, that the “East Baltic- 
Central Russian Area” culture was evidently a Pre-Baltic culture’ (see map 2). After 
the formalization in the territory of the former North Eurasian sub-neolithic culture, 
the presumably Pre-Baltic culture had its continuation in the area between the Vistula 
river in the west, the Daugava river in the north, the Upper Volga in the east and the 


3 Ebert, 1921; Tallgren, 1925, 1926; Borkovskii, 1930; Krivtsova-Grakova, 1938; Passek, 
1941, 1945. 

* Kiselev, 1949.. 

5 Ebert, Rosenberg, Borkovskii, Sulimirski a.o. 

® Rostovtzeff, 1922; Vasmer, 1923; Artamonov, 1950. 

7 Gimbutas, 1952. 
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Map 2. East European cultures in the second half of the 2nd millennium B.c. and localization of 
the Indo-European groups, based on linguistic and historic sources or cultural continuation. 


Pripyat swamps in the south throughout the 1st millennium B.c. and up to the 6th 
century A.D.® 

The homelands of the Slavs are identified by the majority of Polish prehistorians 
with the so-called “Lusatian” (Lausitz) culture of the Bronze Age.* The Lusatian cul- 
ture spread over the area of two earlier cultures: 1) the “Pre-Lusatian” (+ 1300-1050 
B.c.), which covered the basin of Oder, and its contemporary, 2) the “Trzciniec’”’ culture 
in the regions of the Middle and Upper Vistula, the Upper Warta, along the rivers 
Narew and Bug and in Volhynia’® (see map 2). The character of this culture makes it 
evident that it sprang from the fusion of the local culture and the southern influences. 
The “Lusatian” culture extended in the period +1050-900 B.c. through Pomerania, 
the south-eastern part of Mecklenburg, nearly all Brandenburg, the eastern part of 


8 Thid. 
® Kostrzewski, Koztowski, Sulimirski, Jazdzewski, Lehr-Splawifski a.o. See bibliography. 
10 Jazdzewski, 1948. 
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Saxony, north-eastern Bohemia, north-eastern Moravia, north-western Slovakia, and 
further through Silesia, Poland, Masovia up to the Vistula. In later periods the culture 
held to be Slavic achieved a tremendous expansion to the east, south-east and north. 
It reached the Iranian Scythians in the Middle Dnieper region at about the 7th century 
B.c. Slavic expansion eastward went on throughout the Hallstatt period. At first they 
occupied western Volhynia and the region of Kiev. The so called “Wysocko culture,” 
considered as Slavic culture, and the older local Volhynian cultures testify to a fusion 
of the Slavic population with the Thracians and show contact with the Scythians." 
In the first centuries A.D. the Slavic tribes “Sclaveni’”’ and “‘Antes” are known in South 
Russia from early historic sources. 

Consequently, the hypothesis of North “Indo-European” linguistic unity existing 
in South Russia until after 1000 B.c. is far from acceptable. South Russia can be only 
a part of the “Indo-European” homeland. The steppe cultures of the 2nd millennium 
B.c. have to be considered as the cultures of already differentiated “Indo-Europeans.” 

Archeologists were not able to establish a certain uniform culture of the “{ndo- 
European mother culture” in the South Russian steppe zone, from which all the “Indo- 
European” nations dispersed. It is also absurd to restrict the original “Indo-European” 
habitat to a small area of Northern Europe, like Saxo-Thuringia or Jutland, as some 
German, Swedish and Polish archeologists have attempted to do."* The Thuringian 
“Corded pottery” culture of the beginning of the 2nd millennium B.c. was held to be the 
original “Indo-European” culture, which expanded at about 1800 B.c., carrying the 
corded ware and the battle axes. The fact that pottery ornamentation by cord im- 
pression and the battle axes were widely known from Greece and Anatolia in the south- 
east through all of Central Europe to cultures which did not form a uniform culture 
at that time, was overlooked. The “Corded pottery” culture of Thuringia was only 
a part of the mosaic of the different cultures in Central Europe. The Saxo Thuringian 
culture did not introduce the method of cord impression. The cord-ornament was 
known in the end of the 3rd millennium B.c. in Greece, Bulgaria, Bohemia and in 
Northern Europe from Veselinovo, Late Stroked Pottery, First Northern and North 
Eurasian cultures. Cord impressions were applied on some pots of the Globular 
Amphorae culture of + 2000-1900 B.c. In Central Europe this technique took root 
gradually. The so-called “corded pottery” actually belongs to a pottery style showing 
the continuing forms of the Globular Amphorae culture in eastern Central Europe, as 
well of the other cultures in Central Germany. 

A hypothetical undivided Indo-European mother culture existing in the 2nd millen- 
nium B.c. in Central or Northern Europe is impossible. Did a uniform culture exist in 
the 3rd millennium B.c.? 

The philological evidence, based on the vocabulary common to all branches of 
“Indo-European” speech shows, that the “Indo-Europeans” tilled (ard) the land, 
sowed (séé) their seed (sémé), and reaped (kerpd) their harvests; they reared cattle 
(gwows), sheep (owis), the pig (sas), the goat (ai’is,os). The main surviving names of 
the common speech point to a neolithic stage of development; no certain word for any 
metal survived. The linguistic data rather coincide with the archeological material 


1 Sulimirski, 1931, 1937, 1939-1940; Jazdzewski, 1948, p. 46, map 3. 
12 Kossinna, Aberg, Antoniewicz, Seger a. o. 
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Map 3. The northward expansion of the Slavs around the 6th century A.D. 


of the “Danubian I’’ economy, based on the cultivation of barley, emmer wheat, beans, 
peas, lentils and flax. Bones of sheep, oxen and pigs were found in the settlements 
The agricultural and cattle breeding “Danubian I’”’ culture was spread all over the loess 
lands from Hungary to North Germany, and from Galicia to Belgium, reaching in the 
north the middle courses of the Rhine, the Elbe, the Oder and the Vistula. The Central 
European culture was quite uniform in the period up to ca. 2500 B.c.* The documents 
of Boghazkéy, Anatolia, prove that in the 3rd millennium B.c. there existed already a 
separate “Indo-European” language, called Luvian, more ancient than the Hittite. It 
is supposed that the “Indo-Europeans” reached Anatolia from the west through chan- 
nels and islands of the Aegean Sea in the beginning of the 3rd millennium B.c.“ The 
origin of the “Danubian” culture is still not very clear. By most authorities a southern 
or Anatolian origin is admitted, based mainly on pottery origins.” 

There is some evidence that the North “Indo-European” speakers developed from 


Buttler, 1938, Pl. 13. 
‘ Bittel, 1945, pp. 42-45. 
6 Childe, 1947, p. 101. 
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the Central European “Danubian” core, but there is no support for the assumption 
that the East “Indo-Europeans” also originated from Central Europe. One ethnic 
group does not always impress its mark on the products of material culture. An at- 
tempt at the “‘reconstruction of the ‘Indo-European’ mother culture” by archeological 
means is merely a theoretical matter; there are dialects in every stage of language and 
of culture and the wide “Indo-European”’ distribution shows that their original cul- 
ture could not be restricted to a small area. 

At the close of the 3rd millennium B.c. the Central European “Danubian” culture 
was split into several different cultural units. Around + 2000-1800 B.c. differentiation 
and expansion of the Central European cultures increased. The archeological material 
pictures a period of mutation: new forms, new styles originated, but the connecting 
links between the new cultures with the “Late Danubian” culture remained. Owing 
to the rapid alternation of cultures, the whole of Central and North Europe seems a 
welter of confusion, and the impression that we get is that great migrations were 
taking place. The natural increase of an agricultural population evoked its claims: 
more land was in demand. As far as we can deduce from the archeological remains, 
the main causes of the culture change around 1800 B.c. were the adoption of a food- 
producing economy in the Pontic region and the distribution of the Bell Beaker folk 
of West European origin, who travelled across Central Europe and reached the south- 
eastern Baltic and the Middle Dnieper in the east, trading in copper, amber and other 
materials, everywhere influencing the local pottery style. Seeking for fresh lands, 
Pontic peasants intruded into Western Ukraine and the loess lands of South Poland. 
The impact of peasants resulted in an expansion toward northern and northeastern 
Europe. 

The expansion of the North “Indo-Europeans” from east Central Europe to North 
and North-east Europe at the expense of the First Northern peasant culture and the 
North Eurasian hunter-fisher culture is perceptible around 1800 B.c. (see map 1). The 
burial rites in a form of separate graves with contracted skeletons are most indicative 
components of the Central European expanding cultures, pointing out the genetic 
links with preceding Late Danubian, steppe and West Asiatic cultures. The main pot- 
tery forms and the way of ornamentation prove also the sequence of east Central Euro- 
pean forms.'? During the Bronze Age, toward the end of the 2nd millennium, the cul- 
tures held to be Germanic, Slavic and Baltic developed into entirely different entities, 
as the Northern Area, the Lausitz and the East Baltic Bronze Age cultures demon- 
strate. The continuity of these cultures into later periods is satisfactorily elaborated 
by archeological, linguistic and historic means. 


2. BALTO-SLAVIC CULTURE OR BALTIC AND SLAVIC CULTURES? 


Until recently it was generally believed that at one time the Baltic and Slavic 
languages had formed a unity of undivided speech within the “Indo-European” family. 


‘6 The cultural groups in Saxony and Thuringia, called “Walternienburg-Bernburg,” and in 
the Upper Elbe-Middle Dnieper area, called “Globular Amphorae culture,” have preserved the 
features of the “Late Danubian” Tisza (Theiss) and stroke-ornamented pottery. See Béhm, 1942. 
In the light of investigations in Hungary it becomes clear that the culture of Thracians of the 
Bronze Age is autochtonous and isa continuation of earlier cultures belonging to the “Danubian” 
circle. See: Tomppa, 1938, pp. 90, 100, 109 ff. 

1 Tallgren, 1924; Gaerte, 1927; Ayrapaa (Europeus), 1933; Forssander, 1933; Glob, 1945. 
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There is no archeological support for assuming a common Balto-Slavic period during 
the Bronze and Iron Ages, i.e. from ca. 1700 B.c. up to Historic period. A Baltic 
culture is known in East Prussia, Lithuania, Latvia, and in the prehistoric times 
also in Belo—and western Central Russia. The Slavic expansion from the ‘south 
west and south into Russian territory of today around the 6th and later centuries 
A.D. cause the extinction of the eastern Balts (see map 3). Up to the 12th century 
A.D. there was still known in Central Russia, on the river Porotva near Moscow, a 
living Baltic tribe of Galindians.'* The river names of Baltic origin’® and the Baltic 
loan-words in the West- and East-Finno-Ugrian languages are of early date; a part of 
them belong to the undifferentiated Baltic language.”° 

Balts and Slavs as separate “Indo-European” groups were neighbors for very long 
periods. After the 6th century A.D., the Slavs surrounded the Baltic territory from the 
west, the south and the east. The existence of one Balto-Slavic group cannot be estab- 
lished as true back to the beginning of the 2nd millennium B.c. We can only guess that 
in the period before the North “Indo-European” expansion the Baltic and the Slavic 
tongues could have been very closely related dialects. The linguistic connections be- 
tween Baltic and Slavic are numerous, but there also exist certain old grammatical dis- 
similarities." On the basis of the archeological material, the Elbe-Middle Dnieper cul- 
ture of the beginning of the 2nd millennium was the mother culture of the East Baltic- 
western central Russian culture and of the Trzciniec culture in Poland and western 
Ukraine, which was the main component of the later Lausitz culture. 

On account of the archeological and linguistic data we suggest the usage of separate 
terms for the Baltic and the Slavic group, but not Balto-Slavic, if we speak about the 
period of the last 3700 years. The statement that the Balto-Slavic group remained in 
South Russia after the departure of the Germanic at about 500 B.c. and that by the 
beginning of the Christian era the Baltic went off to the north, leaving the Slavic 
speakers as the last possessors of the territory—is not confirmed by archeological and 
linguistic evidence. 

Linguistic differentiation must be considered as dependent on historical events. 
Every language and every culture is repeatedly faced with new situations, continually 
differentiating in an arhythmic way. It is almost impossible to represent diagrammati- 
cally the “Indo-European family tree,” periodically disseminating its offshoots. Our 
history has also certain periods of intensiveness. The migrations and mixtures with 
other linguistic groups caused the cultural mutation and separation of linguistic units 
in a quicker and more concentrated rhythm. As far as we know, the differentiation of 
the “Indo-European” speakers was taking place as early as the 3rd millennium. The di- 
agram of North “Indo-European” differentiation should be closed with the first half 
of the 2nd millennium B.c. In the first millennium B.c. the separate groups assumed to 
be Germanic, Slavic and Baltic, were already differentiated into smaller cultural units, 


18 Mentioned by Russian chronicles of Hypatius and Laurentius of the 11th and the 12th 
century. 

19 Biiga, 1923, 1924; Vasmer, 1932. 

2° Thomsen, 1890-1893; Biga, 1924, 1925, see introduction. 

” Phonetic, morphological and lexical differences between the two groups have been pointed 
out by the French scholar Meillet, 1908, pp. 40-48, and others: Endzelyn, 1922, Baga, 1925, 
Pisani, 1932, Salys, 1937, Senn, 1941 a.o. 
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The “Indo-European” speaking nations, after more than a hundred years of re- 
search work, are still in need of detailed elaboration and cooperation on archeological, 
ethnological and linguistic sources. 

MarijA GIMBUTAS 
CAMBRIDGE, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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PRIMITIVE MAN 
and His World Picture 


by WILHELM KOPPERS 


“Ask the first rude man you meet about his religion,” said Dr. Johnson 
when discussing the beliefs of savages, “and see what sort of account of it 
he will be able to give.” Yet many anthropologists have not even invited 
rudeness by seeking out their primitive and tackling him as to his spiritual 
life: they have sat at home and invented it for him. 

There is no such theorising in Dr. Koppers, the Viennese ethnologist and 
field worker. He started his career, indeed, with the full equipment of knowl- 
edge of other men’s theories; but the one test of their truth was not any 
Procrustes-bed scheme of human development which men at their various 
stages and levels must be forced to fit—but the actual words and thoughts 
and customs and traditions of the primitive and the near-primitive. To these, 
as his touchstone—to the Bhils, the Yamana, the Pigmies and similar races 
—he turned with an open mind, studying them, in some cases living among 
them and gaining their confidence. What he found was in every instance 
the contradiction of the findings of a certain school of anthropology: for 
each of these remote races had preserved independently a tradition of a 
creator-god, of a fall from innocence, a deluge-myth, a concept of sin and 
justice, and an often elaborate system of morality, especially sexual mo- 
rality. If the noble savage is as rare a bird as the noble Londoner or the 
noble Glaswegian, more mistaken still is the concept of him as a brutalised 
figure living in a pantheon of red-nosed and truculent gods, in a welter of 
immoralities. He too has memories, however dim and at times distorted, that 


would seem to antedate “that terrible aboriginal calamity”—the fall of man. 


$3.50 at any bookstore 


The next number of Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET, ready in late 
October, will contain a review of this book. If you would like to 
see this, write for the TRUMPET to Miss Inglinc MacGill: it comes 
free and postpaid. 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY 


of primitive music on RECORDS from many lands; authoritative, documented. 
These records point out: customs of world’s peoples, religions and ceremonies, 
beliefs and concepts, mores, work and play activity, influence of one culture upon 


another, similarities and differences of cultures. 


For complete catalog including FOLKWAYS 
series anthologies of American folk music 
and jazz, children’s series SONGS TO 
GROW ON and Literature sets write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
117 West 46 St., New York 36 


GENES AND MUTATIONS 


| Cold Spring Harbor Symposia on Quantitative Biology 
Volume XVI (1951), 540 quarto pages, with numerous figures 


Authoritative reviews of the gene problem, presented in 35 papers and 
edited discussions. Subjects considered are: theory of the gene, cytoplasmic 
constituents of heredity, evolution of the gene, induction of changes in 
genes and chromosomes, genetic mechanisms in bacteria and bacterial viruses. 
lable of contents sent on request. 

Previous volumes still available: IX (1941) Genes and Chromosomes; 
XI (1946) Heredity and Variation in Microorganisms; XII (1947) Nucleic 
\cids and Nucleoproteins; XIII (1948) Biological Applications of Tracer 
Elements; XIV (1949) Amino Acids and Proteins; XV (1950) Origin and 
Evolution of Man. 

Prices: Volume XVI, $9.00; other volumes, $7.00. Volumes IX and XVI, 
| or XV and XVI, $14.00; volumes IX, XV, and XVI, S20. Postage extra; 
domestic, 25 cents, foreign 50 cents per volume. 


Address: Biological Laboratory 
Cold Spring Harbor, New York 
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BOOKS FROM CHICAGO 


The Nature of Culture 


By A. L. KROEBER. This distinguished group of essays on various aspects 
of human culture, selected and edited by the author, is the distillation of 
the lifework of A. L. Kroeber, dean ‘of American anthropologists. Emerg- 
ing from this representative selection is a comprehensive theory about 
what the nature of culture is; about its properties and typical manifesta- 
tions; and about the way it is most fruitfully viewed and investigated. 
$6.50 


The Progress of 
Underdeveloped Areas 


Edited by BERT F. HOSELITZ. Specialists in anthropology, economics, 
sociology, politics, and history discuss the important problems involved 
in the economic advancement of underdeveloped countries, as well as the 
associated cultural change. Such noted authorities as Melville J. Herskovitz, 
Jacob Viner, and Oscar Handlin are represented in this analysis of the 
historical, cultural, and economic aspects of progress in underdeveloped 
areas. $4.75 


Radiocarbon Dating 


By WILLARD F. LIBBY. A complete description of the sampling and 
measurement techniques for radiocarbon dating. “. . . an indispensable work 
for anyone seriously interested in historical science.”—The Scientific 
Monthly. $3.50 


Selected Papers from the 1949 
International Congress of Americanists 


Edited by SOL TAX. Includes the Civilizations of Ancient America; Ac- 
culturation in the Americas; Indian Tribes of Aboriginai America. 
Each, $7.50 


At your bookstore, or from 


The University of Chicago Press, 5750 Eilis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Revised and Enlarged 
PERSONALITY 


In Nature, Society, and Culture 


Edited by Clyde Kinckhohn and Henry A. Murray; 
David M. Schneider, Collaborator, Harvard University 


This unusual anthology of essays has been enlarged and brought up- 
to-date. Thirteen new selections on the factors of personality forma- 
tion have been added, along with an extended and revised statement 
by the editors of their theory of personality development. 

Outstanding anthropologists contribute selections illustsating the 
strength of culture as a personality determinant, and the variability and 
relativity of culture. 

The variety of authoritative contributors makes this pioneer an- 
thology valuable beyond the limits of any one discipline. It is an im- 
portant reference work for the interdisciplinary field of personality and 
culture research, and a fertile source book for courses in introductory 
and cultural anthropology. 

Ready late Fall, prob. $6.00 text 


ECONOMIC ANTHROPOLOGY 


Melville J. Herskovits, Northwestern University 
A revision of The Economic Life of Primitive Peoples 


The book extends the boundaries of both comparative economics 
and cultural anthropology and is a significant contribution in both 
method and data. 

HortTensk PowDERMAKER, Queens College 


It looks like the first-rate work that we have come to expect from 
the author ; and it will become the classic in its field. 


Sor Tax, University of Chicago 


A tremendous contribution to the field of anthropology. We are 
going to introduce a course in comparative economics and will be 
pleased to use it as a text. 


SterHen C. CappANNaARI, Wayne University 


Clothbound, 584 pages, $5.75 text 


Examination copies on request 
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